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The cop stopped the truck 


A sERIES of newspaper advertisements, which we pre- 
pared for Bayuk Cigars, Inc., featuring their pleasant- 
smoking Charles Thomson 5c cigar—is now running. 


The campaign went into high from the very start 
and has occasioned much favorable comment. One 
letter, from the District Sales Manager in the city in 
which this advertising appeared, pleases us particularly. 
He wrote: 


“Practically all dealers say they can trace calls for 
Charles Thomsons directly to the advertising. 

“Last week two men called on the telephone to find 
where they could buy Charles Thomsons, and this morn- 
ing a trafic officer stopped our truck to tell our delivery 
man that his dealer was sold out on these cigars.” 

When advertising drags customers into stores, causes 
folks to call up on the phone, inspires a traffic dictator 
to give a delivery driver a tip—that advertising doesn’t 
cost a cent. 
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THE SUPERIOR PURCHASING GUIDE 


The first thing consulted by many thousands 
of important buyers 


Everywhere, Everyday, buying Everything 


No matter what your product, this Register 
would often present your sales message to the 
right man at the right moment;—many times 
when you would not come to attention at all, 
if not in the Register;—our users rarely look 
elsewhere. _ 

The only “Paid” 
circulation work of 
its kind, it aims 
at 100% complete- 


ness, regardless of 
advertising. 


p> 


BIG 
BUYERS 


Prefer it, 
order it, 
pay for it, 
use it. 








A. B. C. 
MEMBER. 
(THE ONLY ONE) 





4400 Pages 9 x 12 


2300 Advertisers Use 7432 Spaces 


Most of them use “‘Keys’’ and know what they get 


Space costs for only one issue a year, but continues as effective 
throughout the year as if repeated every week or every month. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Ave., New YORK 
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Can Retailer or Jobber Afford to 
Own Factories? 


Some Thoughts on Independence in Buying Suggested by Sales of 
Sears, Roebuck Enterprises 


By G. A. 


ECENT orders issued by 
Charles M. Kittle, president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, pro- 
vide for the sale of certain manu- 
facturing enterprises belonging to 
that mail-order firm. In this -in- 


teresting development is to be seen 
support for the growing conviction 
among merchandisers, that the man 
who retails or jobs commodities is 


better off if he allows somebody 
else to do the producing—if, in 
other words, he maintains his buy- 
ing independence. 

Mr. Kittle’s latest move along 
this line, executed through Max 
Adler, vice-president in charge of 
the firm’s merchandise, provides 
for the sale of Strauch Bros., the 
stock ownership of which was 
vested indirectly in Sears. This 
firm, one of the oldest in the 
piano supply business, manufactures 
piano actions, keys and hammers. 
Primarily, its function has been 
to produce these essentials for 
Sears, Roebuck’s own line of 
pianos, but a considerable part of 
its output necessarily had to be 
disposed of to the general trade. 

Another act of Mr. Kittle was 
the recent sale of sewing machine 
manufacturing equipment to the 
White Sewing Machine Company. 
Sears, Roebuck has been maintain- 
ing a plant in an Eastern town 
for the production of radio and 
automobile accessories and sewing 
machines. So far as the trade 
knows, it is an independent or- 
ganization and has no affiliation 
with the mail-order house. Sears, 


Nichols 


Roebuck is not capitalizing upon 
its ownership of this plant because, 
as in the case of Strauch Bros., 
part of the production is for sale 
to the general trade. For this 
reason, the name and location of 
the organization are not given 
here. The factory will continue 
making radio and automobile 
goods but the sewing machine 
part of its business has been 
turned over to the White com- 
pany. This latter organization, if 
Printers’ INK’s understanding is 
correct, will have exclusive owner- 
ship of this equipment. At least, 
Sears will not figure in it at all. 

General R. E. Wood, vice-presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, declares these transactions 
and other similar ones are not to 
be taken as indicating, as is the 
general impression, that the firm 
has reversed its policy and is now 
going entirely out of the manufac- 
turing business. 

“Whenever conditions have trans- 
pired,” he tells Printers’ Inx, 
“making it advisable to dispose of 
our interest in a factory, this ac- 
tion has been taken. The location 
may be unfavorable. Demand for 
the goods may have lagged. Any 
one of a number of things may 
happen. But each proposition has 
been dealt with individually, with 
no radically new policy in mind.” 

General Wood’s statement, of 
course, must be taken at its face 
value. It is a fact that Sears, 
Roebuck & Company own a con- 
trolling interest—or at least an 
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‘interest—in factories and probably 


will continue to for some time to 
come. Nevertheless, looking at the 
proposition from the outside and 
reviewing in perspective -certain 
important transactions, one is justi- 
fied in concluding that the firm is 
untangling itself, more or less 
gradually, from manufacturing 
alliances. 

By “alliances” is not meant such 
enterprises as the company’s paint 
factory and its wall paper mill. 
These are owned and operated 
openly as Sears’ properties. Pre- 
sumably, their existence is eco- 
nomically justified. The firm can 
handle all the production of these 
plants, if necessary, and the ques- 
tion of good-will, so far as the 
retail and jobbing trades are con- 
cerned, need not be considered. 

But in other instances, the situa- 
tion is reversed. The company 
owns or controls factories which 
operate under another name and 
which have to depend on the gen- 
eral trade for a part of. their sales 
volume because the company does 
not sell a sufficient quantity of 
the commodities manufactured to 
keep these factories busy. This 
means that the goods in excess of 
Sears, Roebuck’s requirements 
must be merchandised otherwise. 
Plainly, it is not good business to 
broadcast the mail-order firm’s 
connection with, or ownership of, 
such a factory. Retzilers and job- 
bers might be expected to object 
to what could be called buying 
goods from a mail-order house. 

The natural obstacles to be en- 
countered in merchandising under 
this sort of conditions are naturally 
becoming intensified now that com- 
petition in selling has become so 
unprecedentedly keen. And the drag 
on the parent organization, in its 
multiplied form, can well be im- 
agined. Sears, Roébuck’s ostensible 
move toward complete buying in- 
dependence, wherein it may avail 
itself of the benefits of manufac- 
turers’ competition, is therefore not 
at all surprising. 

This policy, if policy it may be 
called, is not the result of impulse 
or emergency. It has been in the 
works for quite a while, as a little 
retrospective glance into merchan- 
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dising history will easily show. 
For example, it no doubt will be 
a revelation to many to know 
that Sears, Roebuck once owned 
a half interest in the Showers Bros. 
Company, of Bloomington, Ind, 
reputed to be the world’s largest 
manufacturer of popular-price 
furniture. Showers’ main job was 
to supply furniture to Sears. But 
a large part of the production had 
to be sold through jobbers and 
otherwise so as eventually to reach 
retail furniture stores—competitors 
of the mail-order house. The 
thing did not work out to the 
complete satisfaction either of 
Sears or the factory. With all 
the company’s great plant and its 
tremendous output it was not get- 
ting anywhere in making a definite 
and tangible reputation for itself 
in a way that would cause the 
Showers’ name really to mean 
something among the trade. 
_ Sears, Roebuck finally sold out 
its interest, thereby gaining com- 
plete independence in the matter of 
buying furniture—and likewise 
conferring the same benefit on the 
factory in the selling process. 


SEARS HAD INTEREST IN KROEHLER 


At one time, Sears, Roebuck 

owned a part of the Kroehler 
Manufacturing Company, of Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of over-stuffed 
furniture. This is also revealing 
some merchandising history that is 
known only to a few. The operat- 
ing plan here was substantially the 
same as with Showers and similar 
complications were encountered on 
both sides, until the mail-order 
firm disposed of its interest. 
_ Another important manufactur- 
ing enterprise with Sears, Roebuck 
affiliations was the Hercules En- 
gine Works, of Evansville, Ind. 
Figures are not available to show 
just how much of this plant was 
owned by Sears. But anyway the 
mail-order interest, reputed to be 
at least half, was sold, giving free- 
dom in buying on the one hand 
and unrestricted selling on the 
other. 

The consideration that induced 
the company, at an earlier day, to 
engage so largely in the foregoing 
and other manufacturing enter- 
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Two New Appointments 


UR New York office has been 

appointed to handle the 
rae of the Daggett & 
Ramsdell Com- 
pany, manufac- 
turers of Per- 
fectColdCream 
and Perfect Van- 
ishing Cream. 





HE entire account of the 

California Walnut Growers’ 
Association has been turned over 
to our Pacific 
Coast offices. 
Previously we 
have been hand- 
ling only the out- | 
door advertising. 





| Advertising 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK : 
CLEVELAND 4 DENVER 
CHICAGO MONTREAL 


LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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prises, thereby tying up a large 
amount of capital, was that of be- 
ing able to control production in 
such a way that the merchandise 
could be owned at the lowest 
possible figure. Also, the goods 
could be built strictly in accord- 
ance with the specifications ap- 
parently called for by _ the 
requirements of mail-order selling, 
which is a strictly individualized 
business. But these advantages, in 
many instances, were more than 
offset by a series of objectionable 
features which apply more or less 
to any retailer or distributor who, 
directly or indirectly, is also a 
manufacturer. 

The first difficulty was that the 
company, despite its huge sales 
volume, did not have an outlet 
large enough or varied enough to 
absorb all the goods the mills 
could produce. Thus, in a way, 
these Sears’ factories had to de- 
pend partially upon sales made to 
the firm’s competitors. Otherwise, 
the manufacturing process would 
have become unduly expensive 


through lack of volume. 

The condition is different in the 
case of institutions such as Mar- 
shall Field & Company. This firm 
owns scores of factories outright 
and controls numerous others man- 


ufacturing an imposing list of 
articles for dry goods and depart- 
ment store selling. Lace mills in 
Illinois, textile mills in the South, 
woolen mills in the East—these 
are only a few examples of Field’s 
manufacturing _ facilities. But 
Field has a larger and more 
varied demand than most other 
people. Through two great de- 
partment stores in Chicago, one 
under the name of the Davis Com- 
pany, the firm successfully caters 
to all classes of retail trade from 
the highest priced down to the 
lowest. Then, through its whole- 
sale house it supplies the needs of 
a great number of dry goods and 
department stores the country over. 

These factories can dispose of 
their entire production through 
making direct use ef the three 
Field selling units. A Sears’ fac- 
tory, on the other hand, may have 
to sell its surplus—meaning that 
portion of its production which the 
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mail-order house cannot use— 
through its own individual selling 
organization. This forms an un- 
economic factor which has been 
met in several instances, and prob- 
ably will be met in others, by the 
sale of the plants. 

What it really amounts to is 
that when a strictly retail firm 
engages in the manufacturing busi- 
ness it cannot have as effective a 
control over its merchandise costs 
as it can when it buys in the open 
market. And this price control is 
the very thing that caused Sears, 
Roebuck and other firms to enter 
the manufacturing business. 
Through the sacrifice of absolute 
independence in buying, they take 
on certain burdens and restrictions 
that have an effect directly op- 
posite to the one worked for. 


BENEFITS OF FREE BUYING 


An instance of the benefits of 
free buying is afforded by the ac- 
complishments of the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company. This organiza- 
tion requires a gigantic quantity 
of many lines of merchandise for 
its chain of 5-and-10 cent stores 
which, at the time of writing, num- 
ber about 1,400. Yet Woolworth, 
with the exception of one or two 
cases where the circumstances 
were extraordinary, has rigidly re- 
fused to become involved in any 
manufacturing proposition. In- 
stead of being obliged to buy at 
certain factories because the com- 
pany owned or partly owned them, 
Woolworth has been and is free 
to look the entire market over and 
buy where the best price advan- 
tages can be gained. ough 
buying perhaps 5,000 gross of an 
item where a smaller organization 
might order 100 dozen, Woolworth 
is able to dictate quality. 
price. 7 

How forcefully this policy oper- 
ates is shown by Woolworth’s 
success in adhering to the 10-cent 
limit when wartime prices pushed 
literally thousands of items up out 
of the 5-and-10 cent classifications. 
Most of the other variety store 
chains went above a dime— 
and, incidentally, stayed there. But 
Woolworth, free from manufac- 
turing entanglements, able to buy 
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NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE 


Announces the Appointment of 


Mass Ethel MC. MoeCunn 


As Associate Editor 
BN) 


Throughout the art needlework world Miss McCunn 
is an acknowledged leader of her craft. 


Obtaining her elementary schooling in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, she finished her studies in England and 
Scotland. 


Her innate love of the beautiful and keen interest in 
all forms of handicraft led her to take a full course in 
needlework, pottery and general designing at the Art 
School, Glasgow, Scotland. She then became Teacher 
of Design for the School for Girls, Bradford, England, 
and from there was called by St. Leonard's School, 
St. Andrews, Scotland. 


After three years at St. Andrews, Miss McCunn re- 
turned to her native land and became Designer of Em- 
broidery for Bernhard Ulmann Company of New 
York. Later she designed for Pictorial Review. 


During the past seven years she has served with 
notable success as manager of the Art Thread Depart- 
ment of the American Thread Company, and as chief 
editor and publisher of its Star Needlework Journal. 


Miss McCunn brings to the editorial pages of Needie- 
craft a wealth of practical knowledge and experience, 
marked ability as writer, artist and designer, and an 
exceptionally’ keen editorial sense that admirably fit 
her to assist our present efficient corps of experts in 
serving the largest single body of needlework readers 
in the world. 


ROBERT B. JOHNSTON, 
Advertising Manager 
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where it pleases from factories- 


large or small, grew greater and 
richer than ever by continuing to 
sell for nickels and dimes ex- 
clusively. 

Woolworth thinks its system is 
best because, in addition to cost 
control, it automatically works for 
the betterment of the merchandise. 
Factories, in stiff competition for 
Woolworth business, will do their 
best to improve the quality of their 
goods. And they can do this 
profitably because of the volume of 
business they get. An obscure 
little factory in a down-State 
Illinois town sells the Woolworth 
chain almost its entire supply of 
fly-swatters, running far up into 
the thousands of grosses each year. 
A man in that town built what he 
declared to be the best fly-swatter 
in the world for the money. Wool- 
worth agreed with him and bought 
so many from him that he was 
able continually to improve the 
quality and make stili more money. 
This humble item is only one ex- 
ample of many that might be 
named. 

An individual manufacturer who 
knows that the outcome of his 
fight to sell goods depends strictly 
upon his ability to meet competi- 
tien in the way of quality and 
price, is everlastingly on the alert 
to improve his merchandise so as 
to give the best possible volume 
for the smallest amount of money. 
There is, in every free business, 
a sort of “vital spark” which looks 
constantly toward improvement of 
output and increase of sales. But 
when a factory is owned or con- 
trolled by a great distributing 
organization it is not so likely to 
be receptive to this vital spark 
and the result often is that com- 
peting merchandise is of higher 
quality. Then, the distributor, be 
he retailer or wholesaler, is put 
under the handicap of trying to 
sell merchandise from his own 
factory which cannot stand the 
comparison of quality. 

It may be said (in fact it was 
said to Printers’ INK by a dis- 
tributor who operates his own 
factories) that the presence or ab- 
sence of this vital spark depends, 
not upon the ownership, but upon 
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the organization in the factory. If 
the organization is wrong, build 
another one. 

Looked at in one way, there is 
a degree of merit in this thought. 
But, unless fundamental conditions 
are right, a manufacturer will have 
a sorry time of it if he tries to 
create inspiration by firing men 
or threatening them. And if in- 
spiration is forced it is not inspira- 
tion at all. 

Competition in selling is the ele- 
ment that causes factory manage- 
ment to do its best to excel, 
If there is little or none of such 
competition, if an outlet for the 
merchandise is provided and as- 
sured in advance, any heavy 
competition in manufacturing is 
hardly to be expected. This is 
human nature. There must be an 
ideal to work toward, a pattern 
for guidance and a high mark at 
which to shoot. 

Also, when a distributor of many 
lines of merchandise goes largely 
into manufacturing, he is running 
the risk of over-extending himself 
financially to a dangerous degree. 
The extreme difficulties encoun- 
tered by many large firms during 
the deflation period following the 
war are fresh in the minds of all 
of us. There is hardly a selling 
organization of any importance in 
the country that did not incur 
enormous losses through depres- 
sion of inventory values. This 
was an outcome that not even the 
smartest kind of merchandising 
could prevent. But some handled 
their burdens better than others. 

There was wonderment over the 
acute financial problems of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company—always a 
first-class, conservatively-managed 
institution. It will be remembered 
that Julius Rosenwald put a large 
part of his personal fortune at 
the disposal of the firm when it 
was in sad need of money. There 
never was the least question as to 
the inherent soundness of the or- 
ganization and the certainty of its 
rehabilitation. Just the same, it was 
hard pressed for a time in financ- 
ing itself. 

It was said at the time—and this 
seems to be borne out by sub- 

(Continued on page 180) 
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A Thirty-Three-Year Old Product 
Starts Advertising 


Hookless Fastener Company Begins National Magazine Campaign to 
Create Identity in Public Mind for Its Product as Used on 
Goods of Other Manufacturers 


GOME time about the year 1893, 
a device was invented for tak- 
ing the place of buttons, hooks 
and eyes, clasps, straps and other 
methods of fastening certain ar- 
ticles of clothing. The invention 
was probably born of the fashion 
needs of that day, for one of the 
first things on which it was used 
was on women’s skirts for secur- 
ing or closing the back slit or vent 
with which the old-fashioned skirt 
was made. From 1893 until 
America’s entry into the war, this 
fastening device found other uses 
but none of striking: importance 
until it was used in connection with 
the soldier’s money belt. It proved 


excellent for that purpose. 
The company, which has been 
established at Meadville, Pa., for 


a great many years, under the 
name of the Hookless Fastener 
Company, after the war, sought 
other uses and among the first 
important ones developed was for 
The Locktite Company, of Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. The fasteners became 
the chief feature and talking point 
of this company’s product, the 
“Locktite’ tobacco pouch, and 
later, the “Locktite” cigarette case. 
The advertising of The Locktite 
Company on “Locktite” pouches and 
the wide distribution of the prod- 
uct among men, helped familiar- 
ize the public with the many ad- 
vantages of the hookless fastener 
and helped the company to get it 
adopted by the manufacturers of 


other products. 

Negotiations, started in 1922, 
with The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany led to the adoption of the 
hookless fastener by the Goodrich 
company for use on its arctic, 
which was announced to the trade 
as the “Zipper,” under which 
name it has since been ad- 
vertised continuously, and so 
successfully that the name has 
threatened to become a common 
noun for all makes of arctics 


equipped with all makes of metal 
fastening devices. The name 
“Zipper” has proved to be one of 
those rare selections that turns out 
to be almost too appropriate and 
too easy to say—so much so 
when the manufacturers of other 
products, like hand | 
sweaters, and the like, adopted he 
hookless fastener for use on their 
merchandise, the ease with which 
the hookless fastener could be 
opened and closed just naturally 
seemed to suggest the word “zip.” 
Consequently, there has come to be 
the “Zipp-O’Grips” line of hand 
luggage, “Zip-On” leggings for 
children, a line of trunks and 
knickers called the “Zip Knicks” 
and several others. The public, 
moreover, has been fractious and 
unmanageable in its use of the term 
“Zipper” and persists in applying 
the name to the metal fastening 
device, whether made by the Hook- 
less Fastener Company or not, and 
careless of whether the article to 
which it is attached is an arctic, a 
glove or a tobacco pouch. 


IMITATIONS ATTRACTED 


Such a situation invites imita- 
tion and competition, first, of 
course, for the Hookless Fastener 
company as the originator of the 
device, and second for the mant- 
facturers in the various fields who 
first adopted it, as The i 
Company on “Locktite” tobacco 
pouches, The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, on “Zippers,” and the like 
The conditions under which an ar- 
ticle of this kind is introduced to 
a manufacturer is almost always 
on the basis of exclusive use. 
manufacturer who first decided to 
adopt it for use on his tobacco 
pouches or arctics naturally wants 
to be protected. Consequently, 
other large manufacturers of the 
same kind of article seek to invent 
or find an inventor of a si 
fastening device. It may be gram- 
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Quality Street—Quality Goods 
Railroad Avenue —Overalls 


Counting pedestrians to determine store sites is predi- 
cated on one factor—the class pedestrian which frequent 
the street to be checked. 


What Is Your Ultimate Market? 
Fifth Avenue or Seventh? 
Main Street or Down by the Tracks? 


Counting magazine circulation should be predicated on 
the same factor—the class and buying power of that 
circulation. 


Quality Circulation—Quality Goods 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Is Fifth Avenue or Main Street as the case may be. 
A cross section of Atlantic subscription in New York 
or Seattle and all the way between is a list of those 
who own the better homes, leading stores, principal 
banks and who are the heaviest investors in each com- 
munity. Such circulation affords the greatest buying 
power with least waste; the highest return per line— 
the lowest net cost per line. 


May We Give You All the Facts? 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


“A Quality Group Magazine’’ 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


Circulation 110,000 net paid (ABC), Rebate- backed, Guaranteed 
———— 
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ted for the sake of argument that 
in such a competitive situation 
those who follow the pioneer act 
from the highest motives and with 
the best intentions. In such a case, 
no word of disparagement is in or- 
der. Granting the fairness of those 
who follow with legitimate imi- 
tations, how is the pioneer 
or originator to protect his own? 

That is precisely the situation in 
which the Hookless Fastener Com- 
pany finds itself. Up until its first 
advertisement appeared in the 
April 10 issue of a general weekly 
periodical, the company had never 
advertised. Business has come 
without advertising, or rather with 
no other advertising than the 
manufacturers of ‘“Locktite” 
tobacco pouches, Goodrich “Zip- 
pers” and “Daisy” hat bags have 
done for their own products. As 
a result of this advertising and 
the sales efforts of the Hookless 
Fastener Company, the company’s 
business has grown enormously 
since the war. Today, hookless 
fasteners are used on more than 
ov different articles of merchan- 

ise. 

The campaign of advertising 
now being undertaken by the 
Hookless Fastener Company is an 
effort to establish the company’s 
name and product definitely in the 
public mind and to give it an 
identity apart from whatever 
product it might be used on. The 
first advertisement in the series is 
a page bearing the caption, “They 
all use the Hookless Fastener,” in 
connection with an illustration of 
a crowd of people, various mem- 
bers of which are shown carrying 
or using articles equipped with the 
Hookless Fastener. Down the right- 
hand side of the page is a series 
of miniature illustrations in line 
showing a dozen different manu- 
facturers’ goods. The fastener, 
itself, is shown in a_ heroic-size 
illustration that sweeps across the 
page from top to bottom with an 
enlargement of the opening and 
closing device, and the line, “The 
Hookless trade-mark protects you 
against inferior imitations and 
substitutes.” 

The copy reads: 


This quick, easy, sure, modern method 
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of fastening is saving time and trouble 
on everything from bathing suits to 
arctics. 

It makes old-fashioned hooks and eyes, 
snaps and laces as out-of-date as bustles 
and buggies. 

This is the fastener used on Goodrich 
“Zipper Boots,” ‘“Locktite” 
Pouches, “Zipp-O’-Grips,” “ 

Bags, “Jiffy Suits” and a host of 
articles in everyday use. 

THE HOOKLESS FASTENER is 
universally appreciated. It always 
works—it is durable, flexible and abgo- 
lutely rustless. It means 

No buttons to come off! 

No buttonholes to tear out! 

No hooks and eyes to loosen, bend or 
break! 

No snaps to jam or pull off! 

You can identify the genuine HOOK- 
LESS FASTENER by its trim, snug- 
fitting appearance. 

Insist that the fastener on any article 
you buy has the distinctive HOOKLESS 
trade-mark on the pull. 


The outstanding feature of this 
particular advertisement as 
as of those which follow is the re- 
production of the fastener in me- 
chanical exactitude with the pull, 
bearing the word “Hookless— 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.,” shown in 
separate enlargement. 


Silo Maker Now Marketing 
Garden Furniture 


The Unadilla Silo Company, Unadilla, 
N. Y., which has long been engaged 
in the manufacture of silos, has e- 
tended its activities.to the manufacture 
of decorative furniture for gardens and 
yards. The new line is now being ad- 
vertised in a campaign which the com- 
pany is conducting in newspaper roto 
gravure and magazine space. 

Moser & Cotins, Utica, N. Y., adver- 
tising agency, are directing this cam- 
paign. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Appoints 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
Philadelphia, has appointed the J. 
Walter Thompson Company as its ad 
vertising agent. : 

The = Aegymeme | of a synopsis of the 
company’s annual report, which is ap 
pearing in a list of 350 newspapers, 's 
being placed by The George L. 
Company. 


C. W. Haddon Joins Copeland 
Products 


C. W. Haddon, formerly general sales 
manager of the Velie Motors Corpore 
tion, Moline, Ill., has joined the exect 
tive staff of Copeland Products, Inc. 
Detroit, manufacturer of electric t 
frigerating systems. 
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National 
Advertising 


During March the Buffalo 
Times gained 39% in Na- 
tional advertising over that 
same month last year. 


This is only natural as 
more and more advertisers 
and agencies realize the tre- 


mendous importance of the 
Buffalo Times in the Buf- 
falo market. 


Buffalo is a two paper city 
but if only one paper can 
be used at a time the Buf- 
falo Times should be: used 
in turn to an equal extent, 
for it represents a market 
no sales manager can af- 
ford to slight. 


BUFFALO 
TIMES 


Extends the 
helping hand 
to national 
advertisers 
in BUFFALO. 
It is big 
enough to 

do a job 
alone and 
willing to 

do it right. 
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Evening NORMAN E. MACK, Editor & Publisher Sunday 








New York National Representatives Chicago 
Detroit VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. San Francisco 
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N that imaginative work entitled “The City of The Sun,” 
the Italian writer Campanella pictures a city whose walls 
were covered with posters depicting important events ol 

the day, educational and historical subjects, and items listed 
for barter and exchange. That was a form of display ad- 
vertising as conceived by a man of seventeenth century Italy. 
It was a revolutionary idea at that time. Campanella, who 
had been imprisoned for his ideas, wrote the book during a 
twenty-one year term in a Florentine prison. Although the 
book could not safely be published until after his death, his 
idea lived on. 


The idea of display advertising, therefore, is not mod- 
ern in its origin. But its modern interpretation is so broad 
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as to be revolutionary. And it has revolutionized business 
and business methods. 


Modern cities have no walls; but there is proportionately 
more advertising space in one issue of The Chicago Daily 
News, with its circulation of 400,000, than on the imagined 
walls of Campanella’s dream city. And the advantage to both 
readers and advertisers of having the paper in the home is 
quite apparent. 

The rapidity of the development of modern display ad- 
vertising is indicated by the fact that in 1901 The Chicago 
Daily News published 4,036,748 agate 
lines of display advertising and in 
1925, 15,730,825 lines. Thus in less 
than twenty-five years, while the I 
population of the Chicago metropoli- 
tan area was increasing about 90%, 
display advertising in The Chicago 
Daily News increased more than 
355%. 


In its fifty years of 
service to its com- 
munity, marked by 
an ever increasing 
participation in the 
social and busi- 
ness development 
of the city, The 
Chicago Daily 
News has become 
indeed “a part of 
Chicago.” 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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fF 
More Than One Half Million Wisconsin Readers Every Day 


A Cereal Story of Success 





# dees cereal products, in common with 
successful products in all other lines, were 
advertised exclusively in The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal in 1925 to get the largest volume of busi- 
ness at the lowest possible advertising cost per 
sale in the rich Milwaukee-Wisconsin market: 


the most prosperous-and-stable in the country. 
The Milwaukee Journal alone, at a single low 
rate, thoroughly covers and sells this market. 
Advertisers in all lines have an exceptional 
opportunity to build business here at an 
unusually low cost. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 





Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families 
= 








The Sales Manager’s Busy Day 


How He May Conserve Time and Delegate Work in Order to Do the 
Big Job Required of Him 


By Jesse Calvin 


OXE day a sales manager had a 
chance to talk with an office 
organization man and they com- 
pared systems for conducting their 
various jobs. The office man had 
an opportunity to display, with 
much gratification, his nice, order- 
ly desk with its many time-saving 
and labor-saving arrangements. He 
had a chance to discuss the way 
he had his day divided into a 
period for this and a period for 
that. His office and his desk and 
his job were models of efficiency. 

To the sales manager, this ap- 
peared little short of phenomenal. 
His desk was seldom in order. 
The only time it ever got really 
straightened up was when some 
paper or other got lost and in 
hunting for it, he had to pile all 
his papers upon an empty chair. 
And then when it came time to put 
them back, it seemed a good plan 
to put things in order and throw 
away about 90 per cent of the 
papers which had accumulated. 

For a day or two his desk was 
his prided possession. Then he 
had to locate another paper, which 
could not be found. It had evi- 
dently been destroyed. In the job 
of cleaning up, that document had 
gone into the waste basket. Then 
it would be months and months 
before another urge to clean up 
came along. 

In much the same way, his daily 
routine is organized. He gets to 
work in the morning and there is 
mail to look over and callers to 
interview and a new salesman to 
take on and train and a couple of 
old ones to get back on their feet. 
In addition to that work, three or 
four men drop in who were not 
expected and a customer or two 
happens to drop in. At the end of 
the day he finds he has put in 
many a busy hour, but there is 
much left to be accomplished. 
Then he has to take a trip for a 
few days and the result is an enor- 


mous pile of work which should 
be done but which somehow can- 
not be finished. 

A sales manager once told me 
that the way he solved the prob- 
lem was by letting things take 
their course and then about once 
every three months going through 
the entire pile and throwing out 
everything that was over two 
months old. In that way he kept 
up with his work. Another sales 
manager told me recently that he 
had a “new-mail” basket at his 
left hand and an “answered” file 
on the opposite corner of his desk. 
He works through the new-mail, 
answering such letters as he can 
and putting them into the answered 
file. Those he cannot answer he 
leaves in the new-niail basket. 
Then, gradually, it develops that 
the letter which a week ago or a 
month ago seemed unanswerable, 
somehow answers itself. 

That is quite fairly representa- 
tive of one group of sales man- 
agers—the group made up largely 
of men -who have become sales 
managers after first having been 
salesmen. When on the road, they 
disliked office work and routine. 
When they got into the home office, 
they failed to develop a liking for 
it. 

THE DESK SALES MANAGER 


On the other hand, there is the 
group of purely office or desk 
sales managers. They have prob- 
ably had limited actual selling ex- 
perience. They developed into 
sales managers through their abil- 
ity to check up salesmen’s reports, 
keep everything in good working 
order and operate the men in the 
field. These men generally have 
ideal office arrangements and sys- 
tems. But on the other hand, they 
suffer through lack of contact with 
the actual working conditions. 
This purely office type of sales 
manager is gradually giving way 
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to the type that has been developed 
in the field. 

This type of working sales man- 
ager is, however, coming to real- 
ize the necessity for short-cuts 
and efficient methods of operating 
the sales manager’s desk. Some 
day some great sales manager may 
work out a system of managing 
his desk and his office and his time, 
but thus far that individual has 
not put in an appearance. 

There is one New York sales 
manager who follows this system: 
He comes to his office early—very 
early for New York. He is usual- 
ly at his desk at eight or at latest 
eight-thirty. By nine-thirty, when 
the rest of the office is getting into 
operation, he has cleared away a 
mass of dictation, dictating. to a 
machine. In that early hour to an 
hour and a half he has managed 
to clear away the usual accumula- 
tion of mail from the day before. 

Then he has appointments which 
occupy his time until noon. This 
is followed by another hour of 
work with his mail. During this 
time, the office in general is out 
for lunch. He has time to clear 
up another mass of correspondence 
and write or dictate his circulars 
and bulletins to his men. By two 
o’clock lunch is over and he is 
again taking on callers. 

By four-thirty, he has had a 
chance to complete a total of two 
and a half hours of interviews and 
leaves the office before the crowd. 
He is away to a gymnasium for 
an hour or two of squash or hand- 
ball. He has put in a full but not 
an overcrowded day because he 
has taken advantage of two work- 
ing periods which are usually over- 
looked, namely, the hour to an 
hour and a half early in the morn- 
ing and the quiet hour or hour 
and a half when most men are at 
lunch. 

A Western sales manager who 
finds it necessary to spend much 
of his time on the road said re- 
cently: “I used to go away for a 
two or three-week trip and come 
back to find my desk piled up with 
accumulated correspondence. It 
often took me ten days or more 
to clean up the back work and by 
that time much of it was answered 
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far later than it should have been, 
Then, too, it kept my nose right 
on the grindstone and obliged me 
to pass up doing many daily jobs 
that were really important. 
“Then I put this plan into 
effect: Every day my stenographer 
puts all the day’s mail into a large 
envelope and mails it to me special 
delivery. Inside the envelope, to- 
gether with the correspondence, is 
an addressed and stamped en- 
velope. Wherever I am it reaches 
me and that day or evening in the 
hotel I go through it. At least 
half of the mail I can handle with 
marginal notes which the office can 
answer. There is always a certain 
amount which merely requires 
reading and passing on. Maybe a 
few letters have to be held until I 
get back to the office and a few of 
the most important ones are 
handled on the spot either by wire 
or by a personally written note or 
through the public stenographer in 
the hotel. Then the entire lot is 
sent back to the office. When I 
return to the home office, instead 
of the accumulated mass of corre- 


spondence, much of which shovld 
have been answered days or weeks 
before, I am practically up to date 
with my correspondence and get 
right down to the day’s work.” 


SMALL-TOWN SALES MANAGERS 


The sales managers whose offices 
happen to be in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and other large 
centres, are not only at an advan- 
tage but also at a disadvantage 
when it comes to the matter of 
callers. The sales manager whose 
headquarters is in a small town, 
finds it impossible to have con- 
tact with many other sales man- 
agers and also misses the contact 
with the men who have something 
to sell to him but who stick to the 
larger centres. On the other 
hand, the small-town sales man- 
agers have a much more quiet and 
orderly day in so far as freedom 
from outside interruptions is con- 
cerned. 

We have come, thus far, to the 
point where we recognize two 
major periods into which the day's 
work falls for the sales manager; 
the time definitely set aside for 
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correspondence and office routine 
and the time definitely set aside 
for meetings with people in his 
own organization and interviews 
with outside callers. We must 
now definitely consider the third 
and probably the most important 
single period, namely, the period 
set aside for thought and study 
and planning the immediate and 
more distant future operations. 

“The sales manager has always 
two major problems on his hands,” 
according to the head of one of the 
most prominent sales organiza- 
tions. “We must concern ourselves 
with the day-to-day operations and 
with the sales this month and this 
week. But, at the same time, we 
must see that we are organizing 
for next summer and next fall and 
for the coming year and even be- 
yond that, because it is a mighty 
short-sighted sales manager who is 
not laying his plans for years 
ahead and undertaking to mold 
his present operations in that 
direction.” 

And this brings us to another but 
by no means the smallest problem 
in the distribution of his work 
by the sales manager. In 
every sales department, large or 
small, there is a tremendous mass 
of work which is more or less 
routine in nature but which must 
be carried out with the most faith- 
ful attention to detail. And this 
work cannot well be delegated to 
the office in general. It is work 
which requires the constant per- 
sonal supervision of the sales man- 
ager but which can be carried on 
as well and sometimes even better 
by a capable assistant or secretary. 

The larger the calibre of the 
sales manager the more fitted he is 
to pass on responsibility. In turn, 
the properly selected and properly 
trained assistant will save countless 
hours each day of the manager’s 
time, thus enabling him to multi- 
ply his own efficiency and permit- 
ting him to reach out beyond the 
day-to-day detail. To illustrate, 
here is the general working day 
of the assistant of one sales man- 
ager we know: In passing we 
might mention that this particular 
sales manager has a stenographer 

also uses a dictating machine, 
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and in addition has the services of 
a secretary. The secretary opens 
and piles his mail in the morning 
so that it may be gone through ex- 
peditiously. Then she sits beside 
his desk while he reads the mail 
and to her he hands fully half of 
the entire lot, sometimes more 
than half, for her to answer. She 
requires, in most cases, merely a 
“yes” or “no” statement from the 
sales manager. From there on, he 
dictates to his stenographer. Dur- 
ing the rest of the morning, the 
secretary answers the letters passed 
on to her and also checks over and 
audits the expense reports of the 
salesmen. She then passes on to 
the sales manager only those ex- 
pense reports which seem in any 
way unusual or out of line. 

It is also her duty to see that 
each salesman has his route list in 
her hands so that he may be 
reached promptly by wire. She 
also handles all correspondence 
from salesmen having to do with 
samples, stationery and the dozen 
and one things about which sales- 
men are constantly writing. In 
addition to all this, she arranges 
all interviews and appointments 
for the sales manager and in every 
way possible keeps his day run- 
ning smoothly and in an orderly 
manner. 


SALES MANAGERS NEED HELP 


It is well worth while noting 
that unless the sales manager pro- 
vides himself with adequate office 
assistance, he seriously hampers 
the operations of the department 
at such times when he finds it 
necessary to be on the road. When, 
however, he has provided adequate 
office assistance, he may well be 
away from his desk for a week 
or a month or even longer and re- 
turn to find his organization func- 
tioning effectively. 

And then, just as every sales 
manager must have the personal 
ability to go out and close a trying 
deal or smooth out a misunder- 
standing, so he must also plan on 
having the time to do so. The 
sales manager who must either let 
his regular managing job go to pot 
or else neglect an opportunity to 
do an occasional personal job, soon 
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finds himself in hot water. Every 
sales manager of experience could 
almost write a book about the 
times he has had to get out and put 
on the finishing touches in person. 

For instance, a man who had 
been the buyer for a really large 
concern decided to open a chain of 
stores of his own. The local 
salesman for a large biscuit house 
was doing his best to get the open- 
ing order. But there seemed no 
closing with the man. One day, 
this salesman wired his sales man- 
ager that it was a job for the boss 
and the boss was on hand the 
next morning, after a night on the 
train. He closed the deal in less 
than an hour. It was not that he 
had anything better to offer or that 
he was really a better salesman 
than the local representative. The 
new head of the business simply 
wanted to make his opening deal 
with somebody he felt was higher 
in authority. 

I might mention, though, in pas- 
sing that there are occasional 
buyers who are of a size and impor- 
tance to expect, and who do expect, 
an opportunity to deal with the 
man or men higher than the sales 
manager. It is a_ short-sighted 
sales manager who feels, in such a 
case, that his dignified toes have 
been stepped on. On the contrary, 
it is a fortunate thing when there 
happens to be an officer higher 
than the sales manager who can 
and who will meet an occasional 
customer. 

Then there is the important job, 
which must be done from head- 
quarters, of satisfying a complaint 
or rectifying an error. In the 
case of a serious mistake, there is 
nothing which so promptly satis- 
fies as a personal visit from some- 
body in authority. 

Probably nothing which a sales 
manager can do is so helpful to 
the salesman who is in a slump 
as a spontaneous offer to run out 
and spend a few days with him. 
Every man on the road comes, 
sooner or later, to a period of 
mental depression. He has his high 
moments and his low moments. 
When the low ones come, they are 
horrible, especially so in the case 
of the conscientious, high-geared 
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salesman. Now, if at such a mo- 
ment, there comes a friendly letter 
from his sales manager saying: 
“Bill, I know you're trying hard, 
Things are just temporarily low 
with you. _ I’m taking the train to- 
morrow night and I’ll work with 
you for a couple of days”—it's 
starting fresh all over again. The 
salesman can talk his troubles out 
of his mind. Some new plans may 
be discussed. A few days work- 
ing together and everything is apt 
to go on smoothly again. 

It is possible to go on in- 
definitely outlining the many things 
the sales manager can do with 
spare time which he makes ayail- 
able for himself. 

We may, then, break down the 
working responsibility of the sales 
manager into these classifications: 

1. Handling of the necessary 
daily routine. 

2. Time for interviews and call- 
ers. 

3. Time to plan his work ahead. 

4. Maintaining a proper inside 
organization built around a capable 
assistant or secretary, thus per- 
mitting the sales manager to go 
and come as the sales situations 
require. 

5. Finding opportunities _ per- 
sonally to slip away and help close 
the orders or overcome the ob- 
stacles which the sales manager 
can do a little better than anybody 
else in the organization and which 
he really ought to do for his men 
and his house. 


T. C. Hoffmeyer Returns to 


Hearst Newspapers 

T. C. Hoffmeyer, who, until last year, 
represented the Los Angeles Examiner, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, New York 
American, Chicago Herald and Examiner 
and the Boston Advertiser on the Pacific 
Coast, has resumed his position as _repre- 
sentative of the same group of Hearst 
morning newspapers at San Francisco. 
He recently has been manager of the 
Cleveland district of the Barron 
Collier organization. 


Daggett & Ramsdell Appoint 
H. K. McCann 


Daggett & Ramsdell, New York, 
makers of Perfect cold cream and van- 
ishing cream, have appointed The H. 

cCann Company as advertising 
counsel. This appointment becomes 
effective July 
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Philadelphia spends $8,500 
a minute over the counters 
\ . of its retail store 
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more than 500,000 circulation. 

The reader confidence enjoyed by 
The Evening Bulletin is attested by 
the fact that The Bulletin’s circula- 
tion is the largest in Philadelphia and 
one of the largest in the United States. 

The Bulletin goes into practically 
every home in and around the great 
city of Philadelphia and makes it pos- 
sible to reach this huge market of 
nearly three million people—third 
largest in America—through one 
newspaper at one cost. 

With a circulation of over half a 
million copies daily The Bulletin 
dominates Philadelphia. 


The Ebening Bulletin, 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


524,662 


Net Paid Daily Average for 1925 
(Copyright 1926, Bulletin Company) 
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(Reprinted from the Editorial Page of the New York Evening Journal, April 5, 1986,) 


The Journal and The Others 


Combine the Evening World and Evening Sun 
Circulations, add 142,654, and You Have the 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL’S CIRCULATION 








In accordance with law, newspapers have reported to the Government their 
NET PAID, daily average circulation for the period of six months, ending March 3i, 

Below you read the figures reported to the Government under oath by th 
principal New York evening newspapers. 


£ £2 £ 
Evening Journal, six months daily average net paid, 


696,447 


Evening World, six months daily average, 294,442. 
The Evening Sun, six months daily average, 259,351. 
Evening Telegram, daily average, 182,489. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


These figures are published by the Evening Journal with the friendliest feeling 

for its evening contemporaries and competitors. 
things considered, the circulations that they report are creditable, 

But Evening Journal readers, who know that circulation MEANS POWER; 
and business men, who know that circulation means PROFIT FOR THEM, ar 
interested in the fact that the Journal absolutely dominates the field among 
evening newspapers in New York. 


£ ¢ £ 


No publisher will question the accuracy of these circulation figures. All testify 
under oath that the figures to the Government are NET PAID, all newspapers not 
sold deducted from the total. 

The above figures show the following facts: 

The eo daily average circulation exceeds that of the Evening 


World by more n 
402,005 


The net paid circulation of the Evening Journal exceeds that of the Evening 


Sun, daily, by more than 
437,096 


The Evening Journal circulation exceeds by 


513,958 


the circulation of the Evening Telegram. 


£ £ # 


Business men know what such figures MEAN. If you could say of a store, 
“Its business exceeds the combined total of its two greatest competitors by a2 
enormous margin,” you would not ask, ‘“‘Which is the most successful, important 
store in the city?” 

Add the circulation of the Evening World to the circulation of the Evening 
Sun, and the total falls short of the Evening Journal’s circulation by 


142,654 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


The Evening Journal dominates the field of journalism in New York City, and 
the EVENING JOURNAL’S CIRCULATION IS GROWING. 

We observe with pleasure that the Evening Sun has gained about 3,000 circu 
lation in six months and that the Evening World has lost very little. 
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IN THE PAST SIX MONTHS THE EVENING JOURNAL'S DAILY AVERAGE 
EN 


. oie 60,642 


hile the average daily net paid circulation of the Evening Journal in the 
se MONTHS has been 696,447, the daily net paid average for the month of 


, just ended, was 
711,706 


£ £ x 
is printed, not by way of gloating over rivals and competitors that are 
eter iivals NOR competitors. A whale does not gloat over a catfish. 
figures are printed and emphasized for the information and benefit of 


business men, 
ts are interested, in a business way, in the fact that the Evening 


Jorl’s circulation IS CONCENTRATED HERE IN GREATER NEW YORE 
THE IMMEDIATE SUBURBS. 

Of the Evening Journal’s enormous circulation, fewer than 50,000 copies are 
wid in territory beyond the suburbs of Greater New York. 


¢ £ # 


No merchant wants to pay for the same thing twice, or pay twice for putting 
wm advertisement in the hands of ONE individual. 

There is no duplication in the Evening Journal circulation. 

The Evening Journal during the past six months was purchased every day by 


696,447 


diferent individual buyers, and during March by 
711,706 


The total number of READERS the merchant may estimate for himself. In 
thet circulation there is no DUPLICATE circulation. 
£ £ £ 


An advertisement in the Evening Journal is printed in 402,005 more news- 
than an advertisement in the Evening World. 
An advertisement in the Evening Journal is printed in 437,096 more news- 
an advertisement printed in the Evening Sun. 
A merchant advertising in the Evening Journal reaches 


142,654 


more newspaper buyers than he could reach by advertising in BOTH the Evening 
fm and Evening World. ‘ . * 


The Evening Journal’s success, based on the confidence of this greatest 
American city, is of long standing. 

The Evening Journal has had more than double the circulation of any evening 
tewspaper in the City of New York for MORE THAN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
And the Evening Journal circulation is growing, as shown in the gain of 


60,000 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE CIRCULATION. 
The important thing is PEOPLE. 
the The gvening Journal REPRESENTS the people, and has the CONFIDENCE of 


erefore in the evening newspaper field of New York the Evening Journal is 
, and the rest NOWHERE. 
No seroement, however plausible, will cause an intelligent business man to 


THE EVENING WORLD’S CIRCULATION PLUS THE EVENING 
SUN'S CIRCULATION PLUS 142,654 EQUALS THE EVENING JOUR. 
NAL’S CIRCULATION. 


(Reprinted from the Editorial Page of the New York Evening Journal, April &, 1996.) 


in the six months past. 
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Qour Request for the new 











can now be filled! 


HE gentleman above is just carrying our first 
“Dns of the new 1926 Automobile Charts to 
e Oklahoma City post office. This chart is very 
much in demand among men interested in the 
automotive industry. . . . It shows the number of 
automobiles by makes in every state in the Union 
as of January 1, 1926. 


If you happen not to be on our regular mailing list 
and want one of these charts for your files, use the 
coupon below. 


POO es SSS eweseeee2ee 
OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Please send me a copy of your new 1926 Automobile Chart, by makes 
by states. 





Name 


EE a Re RY SS SRE TE OO: 
City. State. 


Carl Williams & OKL Rolph Miller 
Editor Qdv Mgr. 


E, KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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Putting a Handshake in Letters 


Some Examples from the Banking Field with a General Application 


By W. J. Marra 


Correspondence Director, Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


HERE wasa time when it was 

considered poor form or mushy 
sentimentality to be at all friendly 
in letters. They were business let- 
ters in the sense that some men 
still say “business is business,” 
meaning that it is something un- 
pleasant and chilly. Letters were 
physically cold and extremely 
cheerless. They were merciless 
statements of hard facts couched 
in cumbersome phrases. 

In banking, the business with 
which I am most familiar, most 
transactions were carried on by 
personal contacts. Letters were 
regarded primarily as mecessary 
evils, and sounded as if they were 
so regarded. Today, the opposite 
is true. Only a small part of a 
bank’s business, and of all busi- 
ness generally, is carried on by 
personal contact these days. Let- 
ters, therefore, have increased in 
importance and have had to change 
their character. It has been esti- 
mated that for each personal inter- 
view that takes place in modern 
banking, nine letters are written. 
For this reason, letters have be- 
come generally recognized as a 
definite creative force in the build- 
ing of business. 

Yet bankers and manufacturers 
find it difficult to overcome old 
habits of letter writing and to 
make their letters “live.” Why 
is this true particularly of banks? 

Because banking is a profession 
which impresses most of _ its 
workers with its mechanical fea- 
tures; in fact, speed and accuracy 
in banking work are such impor- 
tant requirements that everything 
is more or less subjected to a 
machine-like process—and bank 
letter writing has. suffered as a 
consequence. The average bank 
dictator, used to mechanical 
methods as the best aids in his 
work, falls naturally into mechani- 
cal methods of dictating and writ- 
ing his letters. 


The tendency of the last few 
years has been to “personalize” 
and “humanize” as much as pos- 
sible the function and service of 
banks, and to do away with the 
stilted and old-fashioned methods 
of doing banking business. It 
might naturally be expected, there- 
fore, that correspondence would 
also feel this personalizing cam- 
paign. 

Strangely enough, correspond- 
ence has been treated like the 
proverbial stepchild; and it is in- 
deed the exceptional bank letter 
that is seen with its metaphorical 
face and hands washed and its hair 
brushed. 

This neglect is easily apparent. 
A quick glance at the daily corre- 
spondence of any bank will show 
much slip-shod thinking, many 
awkward and involved construc- 
tions, and a general aping of ex- 
pressions and phrases long since 
discarded in modern writing. 

For example, here is a letter 
written by the president of a 
good-size bank. It is typical of 
many others which I see daily: 


In reference to the draft attached of 
Mrs. John Smith will say that you are 
mistaken as to the forgery as this lady 
signed the draft in our presence and the 
writer has known this lady for several 
years and she has had an account with 
us and ske has thoroughly identified 
herself and her husband is sick in the 
hospital here and they have drawn this 
money to pay his expenses. 

We have had her sign a new draft 
mm you and the name is intended to be 
Smith. 

Thanking you to honor this draft and 
return pass book, believe me to be 


Good letters can build business 
for a bank in the same manner that 
they have built business for manu- 
facturing firms. Good letters can 
cement the good-will already es- 
tablished by advertising and by the 
interested service given by a bank’s 
personnel. Good letters are a 
necessity, because they supplement. 
and substitute for the personal 
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contact which depositors like to 
receive. 

But letters that build business 
are not written easily. Creative 
effort is necessary, effort that goes 
over every letter written, search- 
ingly and carefully, to see in what 
manner the message can be more 
easily, more courteously, and more 
convincingly stated. 

Such letters should act and talk 
just like the people who write and 
read them. They should be flesh- 
and-blood substitutes for human 
beings, not cold, lifeless, and 
formal. 

For this reason, the following 
bank letter, signed by an officer, 
builds business, for it welcomes 
the reader with its tone and shakes 
hands with him with i1ts words: 


Thank you for your letter of February 
10, asking for a copy of our booklet 
“Banking by Mail.” : 

We are enclosing the most recent edi- 
tion of this booklet that we have, and be- 
lieve you will be interested in reading it. 

e m described on pages six and 
seven is very simple, and is particularly 
suited to the requirements of those who 
live at some distance from our institution. 

Ali that you have to do to open an 
account is to write us a letter, enclosing 
your first deposit. We will send you 
immediately a receipt for your money, 
the necessary signature cards and other 
forms, 

If, after you have read this booklet, 
there are any questions that you wish to 
ask, we shall gladly answer them. 


Not only is it good business to 
answer inquiries with a _ direct, 
courteous letter signed by an ex- 
ecutive officer, but it is also good 
business to welcome a new de- 
positor after he opens his account. 
A letter sent the very day an ac- 
count is opened helps to build the 
good-will already established. 

Here is a letter that has been 
successfully used to do this: 


Thank you for the expression of con- 
fidence in this institution, evidenced by 
the fact that you have just opened an 
account with us. We appreciate your 
selection of the Bank of Italy and shall 

to serve faithfully. 

Our desire is to increase and cement 
the cordial relations just established, and 
we hope that as time goes on you will 
find new uses for our service. 

We are equipped to handle savings 
accounts, take care of transactions in 
exchange, provide investment counsel, 
furnish safe deposit facilities, and—in a 
word—we can offer every feature of 
banking service. 
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Since you have become a depositor, we 
want you to feel that this is your 
not only in this city, but in all of the 
cities of California where our branches 
are maintained. A letter of introduction 
from us to any one of these branches 
will insure you the utmost courtesy and 
consideration. 

Please feel free to consult with us, or 
ask our advice at any time that oppor- 
tunity offers. 


A principle of good letter writ- 
ing demands that a dictator build 
his letter as carefully as an archi- 
tect prepares the plans for a build- 
ing. The ability to put one’s 
thoughts in smooth and finished 
language will help in expressing 
the meat of a message. Moreover, 
a careful choice of words plus a 
logical arrangement of facts de- 
signed to secure the best effect, will 
almost always insure a good letter. 

But to do this effectively, a let- 
ter should be “engineered”—and 
not “forced.” A_ study of the 
reader will help; and a presenta- 
tion of the message logically and 
clearly so that it can be read 
easily and acted upon intelligently, 
will help still more. Combined 
with these should be an emotional 
quality fitting to the occasion. 

In the following letter by a bank 
sent to Navy men whose savings 
accounts had shown little or no in- 
crease over a period of time, no- 
tice how the first statement is 
gradually “engineered” to its con- 
clusion : : 


I do not believe that there is a man 
in the Navy who has to spend exactly 
what he earns. 

I know a Navy man who makes $60 
a month—and spends it all. I also know 
a man whose pay is only $54, but he 
saves $10 every month. 

One goes ashore as often as the other. 
Both like amusements, recreation, and 
sports. One will have $500 when he 
leaves the service; the other will have 
his transportation home. 

ese thoughts came to my mind while 
I was looking over some Navy accounts 
which were opened with small amounts, 
and which have not been added to for 
several months. 

It seems to me that these men are 
spending exactly what they earn every 
month. 

_ Two thousand other Sailors are send- 
ing money every month and building up 
good accounts. 

Do you think it is necessary for any 
man in the Navy to spend exactly what 
he earns? 


In this letter, a picture is thrown 
before the reader’s eyes in the very 
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Experimenters with mediums gamble more than 
the cost of the space. The stakes are success or 
failure in the market. That’s why most of the 
experience-wise leave the hazard to others and in- 


vest in The Indianapolis News. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Director 


New York Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42d St. The Tower Bldg. 
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first sentence; a picture which ex- 
cites his self-interest because it 
talks about himself. The picture 
is then built up, step by step, is 
enlarged, is made more convinc- 
ing until the reader is in tune with 
the writer in answering the ques- 
tion at the very end, with a “No.” 

Writing letters that incite the 
reader’s interest can be done only 
by a logical and well-planned ar- 
rangement of ideas combined with 
a definite appeal to the fundamental 
instincts which largely control 
human action. No writer can 
hope to write effective letters if he 
neglects these principles. 

To be positive of this result, 
never let your interest drag in the 
body of the letter. Talk candidly 
—insincerity in a letter is easily 
detected. Talk concisely—for then 
the reader gets your- thought 
quickly and completely. Talk 
simply and naturally. 

Finally, a last principle which 
must be mentioned can well be put 
into these words: To get action, 
make the ending sentence of your 
letter strong and forceful. 

Here is a dictum that every 
writer of letters could well make 
his own. Too often, letters fail to 
stimulate the reader to action be- 
cause of weak endings. 

If your letter ends in a style 
similar to other letters which a 
reader receives, he will certainly 
not give immediate or preferred 
attention to the subject matter. 
The real problem, therefore, is so 
to write the letter as to set forth 
clearly the action desired. 

Most letters fail to do this. In- 
stead, such weak and awkward 
endings‘are used as: 


1. Thanking you in advance for future 
favors, we remain. 

2. Waiting to hear from you soon, I 
am. 
3. Again regretting the inconvenience 
to which we have put you, and hoping it 
will not occur again, we are. 


These endings plainly indicate 
that the dictator is unable to write 
clearly, simply, and effectively— 
because his thinking powers are 
dulled and useless. Why not be 
direct, positive, and yet courteous 
by saying: 


1. We shall certainly appreciate what- 
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ever f msy can do for us in the future, 

2. As it is necessary for us to have 
this information, won’t you please tele 
phone to us the first thing tomorrow 


morning. 
3. We thank you for the opportunity 
you have given us tc straighten up this 
shipment. 


It is well to remember that the 
beginning of the letter must attract 
the reader’s attention by exciting 
his self-interest. The body of the 
letter then tells the story which 
will act as the basis for the appeal 
to the reader. The ending becomes 
the writer’s best opportunity to 
stimulate and direct the reader's 
action, or to convince him that a 
certain line of action is right. 

To get this response, the tone of 
the ending sentence must be strong 
and forceful. Notice how this is 
done in the letter which follows: 


It was good of you to enclose in your 
letter of August 13 the suggested piece 
of copy for the use of the Bank of Italy. 

We should like very much to be repre- 
sented in this issue, if our pr 
permitted. We have been compelled, . 
ever, to adopt the policy with respect to 
these solicitations, that is uniform in 
every, instance. 

e do not advertise in the special or 
feature sections of any newspaper in 
which we are regular advertisers. If we 
were to discriminate between the various 
institutions—many of whom are custom- 
ers of ours—it would cause no little 
embarrassment. At the same time, we 
cannot accept all of these solicitations 
because the number is so large. It would 
add an extraordinarily heavy burden to 
an advertising budget that is already 
severely taxed with special demands. 

You will appreciate the situation, I 
know, when I tell you that I have re- 
ceived three solicitations today exactly 
parallel to the one sent in from you. 
This is not at all an extraordinary 
situation. 

‘On the basis of what we have to spend 
for advertising, it is impossible for us 
to maintain our regular schedule and at 
the same time advertise in the specia 
issues. We have therefore felt that it is 
better to adhere to our present plan, and 
frankly explain our position. 


Letters, written in the same 
manner as we talk, with the 
punch and snap characteristic of 
American business, are the crying 
need of American correspondence. 
By avoiding ponderous and formal 
language and by expressing our 
thoughts clearly and directly, we 
shall not only re-discover the lost 
art of letter writing, but we shall 
also share the joy which comes 
from creative work. 
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By MILDRED SEYDELL. : 
at Boston!’ You hear those 
Mwords on all sides—in the stores, 
in the cars,-over the phone and 
post particularly at the very ex- 
elt ve’ ‘sovial functions. 

" What does it mean? 

Just this, that society that dotes 
on that ultra smart -magazine, | 
PHarper’s Bazar, hu3 actually gone |! 
6 seiling it. 

~ Ve all came about when the stun- 
ting Miss Guinevere Knout, a Junior 
‘Letgue girl from Boston, arrived 
Monday ‘in Atlanta to organize a 
a to bring to the public's 
actention what a great many peo- 
aged kpow—that Harper's 
} , full of fashions, fiction, facts 
concerning society, the theater, 








and up to date of modern publica- 
‘dons. 

“jn Boston, you see,’’ she said to 
@ gatnering of Atlanta’s elite at aj 
juncheon at the Bilimore,”’ we girls! 
(gpeaking of the Junior League 
pgirls of Boston) sold 250 subscrip- 
tions for Harper’s Bazar in one 
week,” 

.That was a challenge to Atlanta. 
4tlarta is accustonied to lead. “And 
Atlanta will beat Boston and sell 
ane 8 4 —__~ pope's the 

week,” e>claimed iss Mar- 
ere pebieman, in charge of the 


FICE: 
itman’s brunette beauty 






q 


yravel, liome decorations and, the|: 4 
Plike, is ore of the moét interes‘ing | 


jast year when she captured first 
place in the contest held during the 
Follies of 1925 for the most popular 
gll in the cast. 

It was for Miss Whitman’s 
numerous good qualities that Miss. 
Knott selected her to. sponsor the 
cause. She rallied her forces Tues- 
day and has set up an office at 
Tenth Street and Peachtree. 

No: interior decorator could rival 
the comfy touch, the beauty these 
society girls have given to their 
business home,‘;well equipped with 
flowers and telephones. Flowers to 
make them. feel that they were 
jabout their old haunts and tele- 
phones to reach the fur corners of 
the ¢ity to spread the joyous news 
that during six weeks Harper's Ba- 
zar may be had at a figure greatly 
below its worth. ‘ 

“The illustrations in Harper’s Ba- 
zar are so beautiful and are of such 
an interesting nature that they alone 
,make the magazine desirable,” Miss 
Whitman said -Tuesday, as she ar- 

{ranged the flowers on her office 





esk, 
Fasbions? . Follow. the dictates of 


Saamneenlll 











ew 


Harper's and you won't go wrong,” | 
she continued. “Why, I know girls | 
who waste their money by buying | 
unadvisedly. They could save the 
price of the publication 10 times 
over by profiting by its teachings.” | 
GOOD FICTION. ‘ 

“I enjoy the fiction in it, too,” 
Miss Knott chimed in enthusiastic- 
ally. “The best way to spend a 
rainy afternoon is to read the ro- 
mance in its pages.” 

“Harper's Bazar keeps the world 











attractiveness was acclaimed / 


mail iacecastatiii . abies 





More Publicity 
for the 
Debutante Offices 


Ee swim by buying a subscriptio: 





informed,” they declared as they 
searched the telephone book 
numbers. $f discrim ng pobiie ne 
who could appreciate the excellent 
reading matter in the magazine they 
were sélling. 

if your telephone tinkles, as like- 
ly’ as not, it is some member of 
society calling ‘upon you “to. get” in 

a mi 








: the. girls, with no . 5 | 
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Business Boston Is 
a wheel—not mere- ° 
ly a hub 





BOSTON 1s a rich. 


market-but Business 
Boston is richer still 


You know that Boston is an unusually 
wealthy and thriving city, but do you realize 
that the Boston trading area, which forms 
Business Boston, is the fourth richest market 
in the country? Itis! And it is also, except 
for New York, the most concentrated market 
in the country. 


For Business Boston—the Boston you 
want to sell—is not just the old Boston of 
779,620 population. It is also the 40 towns, 
containing 1,808,845 people, within 15 miles 
of the center of the city. The territory be- 
yond, still within an hour’s ride, contains a 
million more! 


Take full advantage of this rich market. 
Make your advertising appropriation for 
Boston worthy of the opportunities there. 
But— 
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The Union Square, Somerville. 
In this thri community live 
a total of 99,032 people or more 
than twenty. d 

lies. They are within 15 minutes 
of the center of Boston—to all 
practical intents and purposes 
they are Boston. 


Be warned about this! 

Boston is a peculiar city—for advertisers! 
The reason is simple. The Boston market is 
a divided market. The population is com- 
posed of two great groups that differ in 
origin, in sentiment and tradition so sharply 
that no one newspaper can successfully ap- 


peal to both. 

Of the four major newspapers in Boston, 
three appeal to one of these great popula- 
tion groups. The other, and more important 
group, is covered by the Herald-Traveler 
only. Thus, to cover Boston adequately, you 
must use the Herald-Traveler and at least 
one other paper. 

Let us tell you more about this unique 
situation and about the great Boston mar- 
ket. A request on your business stationery 
will bring our booklet’ “Business Boston,” 


promptly. 
BOSTON 
HERALD-TRAVELER 


Advertising Repre- > For five years the 

sentative: George A. ‘ 4 y 4 Herald- Traveler has 

McDevitt Co., 250 - / \ been first In Na- 

Z cd B\ tional Advertising 

Including all finan- 

914 People’s Gas / aj olal advertising 

Building, * among Boston dally 
Chicago, til. ‘ 


















Keeping Up the Pace 


During 1925 The Detroit News led all other large metro- 
politan newspaper in advertising, repeating its achievement 
of 1924. During the first three months of 1926, however, 
The News. surpassed even this great mark with an increase 
of 673,078 lines over the same period of a year ago, substan- 
tiating not only its:own great effectiveness as an advertising 
medium,. but also testifying to the increased prosperity of the 
Detroit field. 


8,239,644 Lines 


of advertising carried by 
The Detroit News in the 
first three months of 1926 


3,887,772 More 


than the next medium 








Comparison by Divisions of Advertising 
First Three Months of 1926 





Paper Local National Classified Total 
News ..... 5,141,164|1,250,172 |1,848,308/8,239,644 
2nd Med. . .2,017,470/1,194,802 |1,139,600/4,351,812 
3rd Med. . .1,865,416| 732,340*| 517,244/3,115,000* 








*Including 116,620 lines American Weekly. 
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The figures above show The News’ tremendous lead in the 
local field with 154% more local advertising than the nearest 
medium, 55;000 more lines of national advertising, and 700,000 
more lines of classified advertising, giving The News a total 
lead of 3,887,772 lines. 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 
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How to Arrange for Tests by the 
Bureau of Standards 


What This Bureau Will and Will Not Do for Manufacturers 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


0; 
EVERAL hundred manufac- 
turers apply every year to the 
United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards for scientific tests of their 
products but comparatively few 
of the applications are accepted. 
Hence, there must be a question 
in many minds as to the kinds of 


products which are considered 
acceptable and the procedure 
necessary to secure the Bureau’s 
acceptance. 


The other day, Dr. F. C. Brown, 
assistant director of the Bureau, 
was asked how a manufacturer 
ought to go about getting any 
mechanical or chemical product 
into the Bureau’s laboratories and 
why sO many requests were re- 
fused. In answering, he said that 
the first factor to be considered 
by the Bureau’s officials was the 
manufacturer’s motive.  Fre- 
quently, he explained, and perhaps 
in the majority of cases, tests are 
requested solely because of the 
influence of the results on the 
manufacturer’s advertising, and 
the officials do not care to make 
any tests for the purpose of adver- 
tising. But Dr. Brown hastened 
to add that his organization does 
offer an exceedingly valuable aid 
to advertising for those manufac- 
turers who guarantee that their 
goods are made according to cer- 
tain specifications. 

“Perhaps I can make the pro- 
cedure clear,” he continued, “by 
relating an actual experience 
which illustrates the wrong and the 
right way to secure a Bureau test. 
Several years ago, a manufacturer 
of an automobile accessory wrote 
us and requested that his product 
be tested in our laboratories and 
that our report state merely 
whether or not his product was 
superior to all others of its kind. 

“Obviously, this manufacturer 
wanted to advertise a statement of 
superiority with the Bureau’s 
authority, and we could not ac- 


cept his proposition. Later, he 
sent us samples with a similar re- 
quest; but we answered that it 
would be impossible for us to 
make any blanket report such as 
he requested, although we would 
be glad to determine certain facts 
regarding the quality of the mate- 
rial used and other factors of 
importance. 

“Then, the manufacturer adver- 
tised rather widely that he was 
making the most superior product 
of its kind and that, while he had 
appealed to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards several times to prove his 
statement, we had refused. Just 
what results this produced, I do not 
know, but recently the manufac- 
turer has applied to us for the 
test to be made according to our 
policy, and we have been pleased 
to accept his proposition. 


ATTITUDE ON ADVERTISING 


“Members of the Bureau feel 
that it is not within our province 
to substantiate advertising claims. 
This does not mean that we are 
not pleased to read advertisements 
which mention the Bureau and 
its work accurately and properly. 
Also, I think that those manu- 
facturers who have taken advan- 
tage of our standard specifications 
and advertise the fact, find it a 
decided advantage for selling pur- 
poses. 

“We authorize these manufac- 
turers to guarantee that their 
products meet the specifications 
established by the Bureau, and 
more particularly those of the 
Federal Specification Board, of 
which Dr. George K. Burgess, 
director of the Bureau, is chair- 
man. We will soon publish a list 
of the manufacturers who have 
guaranteed their goods on the 
Bureau’s specifications.” 

Another reason given by Dr. 
Brown for many refusals is that 
the divisions of the Bureau are 
over-crowded with work. In 
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some instances, the tests of a 
manufacturer’s product might fit 
in with work that is going on, and 
in such a case, the product would 
be immediately accepted. In other 
instances, the Bureau’s scientists 
might be very much interested in 
the tests requested, and would 
merely defer them until such time 
as théy could be conveniently 
made. 

In regard to this phase, Dr. 
Brown emphasized the importance 
of the Government’s interest in 
various products, remarking that, 
at all times, various Government 
departments are desirous of im- 
proving the quality of the prod- 
ucts they use, and that if a test 
requested by a manufacturer 
promised any chance of improving 
products of the kind, it would re- 
ceive prompt attention. 

“For instance,” he said, “a large 
group of automobile manufac- 
turers recently requested a series 
of tests for the purpose of deter- 
mining facts on which to work out 
a program of standardized colors. 
They wanted to know not only the 
best formula for paint, but also 
the most durable colors. As it 
happened, the information was 
wanted in a hurry and our labora- 
tories were crowded with work. 
So'we told the factories that we 
were anxious to make the tests and 
that we would be very glad to con- 
duct them if they would send us 
a man to do much of the work 
under the direction of our chiefs 
of divisions. They did this and I 
think the results will more than 
justify the expense. 

“In another recent case, a manu- 
facturer of batteries wrote us 
that he was being pressed by 
physicians and beauty parlor spe- 
cialists to standardize his ultra- 
violet lamps.. These lamps are 
used in the treatment of skin and 
scalp diseases, and it is necessary 
for the physician or specialist to 
know the volume of ultra-violet 
rays emitted. The arc light is one 
of the richest sources of these rays 
and the tests were necessary to 
determine the best properties of 
the material used to produce the 
desired result. As this has worked 
out, the manufacturer is sending 
us a man who will assist in the 
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work, and our equipment wi 

at the disposal af Whe pie, 
turer under the supervision of our 
scientists. 

“Another series of tests which 
fall into the same class will be 
contained in a report to be issued 
very soon. This report will cover 
the subject of the substitution of 
glue for casein in the coating of 
paper. The tests were paid for 
by the glue manufacturers’ associa- 
ation and the Bureau of Engray- 
ing and Printing. We arranged 
for the sharing of expense because 
of the Government’s interest in 
the resulting economy. 

“It is frequently possible to 
make special arrangements with a 
manufacturer, or with a group or 
an association, when it is possible 
for the applicant to furnish us 
with a man or two who is quali- 
fied to work here in our labora- 
tories under the direction of our 
division chiefs. The advantages 
are an abundance of equipment 
and the experience of our own 
scientists. The fees for this work 
are based on its market value and 
they range from as low as $1 for 
a clinical thermometer test, for 
instance, to about $200. These fees 
cover the routine tests of the 
Bureau; but when research is 
necessary and when the tests cover 
special ground, the fees must be 
estimated according to cost and 
they may run much higher. 

“Whether we can actually be of 
service to manufacturers or not, 
we are always glad to hear from 
them regarding their scientific 
problems. We are familiar with 
much of the work being accom- 
plished: by chemical and physical 
laboratories in all parts of the 
world, and in cases where we can- 
not conduct the tests requested, 
we are able, in most instances, to 
refer the manufacturer to 4a 
laboratory which can give him 
what he wants. In such cases, the 
cost is no more than it would 
if we conducted the tests. 

“The members of the Bureau 
are anxious to encourage the 
scientific testing of materials and 
manufactured products, for the 
reason that all Government de- 
partments have found such tests 
to be tremendously advantageous. 
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542.595 
March 1926 
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‘March 1918 
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251,203 


Going Up! 


HE Chicago Evening American has gained 
214,994 total circulation in eight years. 


The second evening paper has gained 18,778. 


The Chicago Evening American has gained 
228,424 in city and suburban circulation in 
eight years. 


The second evening paper has gained 16,138. 


Yes, the evening paper situation 


in Chicago HAS CHANGED. 





A Bi eampegen 


Daily Average Net-Paid Circulation for March, 1926— 


542,595 
a lead of 137,062 over the second evening 
paper and at a 50% higher price 
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Wood Carvers Advertise to Create 
Steady Employment 


These Skilled Artisans, through Their Association, Are Advertis; 
the Beauties of Their Handiwork oe 


URNITURE manufacturers 

have long been telling the pub- 
lic about their tables and chairs, 
and furniture dealers have de- 
scribed the fine points of fine fur- 
niture to their customers. Now 
comes the artisan, himself, the 
man who actually carves the flow- 
ing lines on high-class pieces, with 
an advertising campaign addressed 
to the trade and the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

The International Wood Carvers’ 
‘Association has just begun a cam- 
paign to acquaint the public with 
the beauties of its members’ handi- 
work, the primary purpose of the 
campaign being, as general secre- 
tary Frank Detlef explains, to 
stimulate demand for hand-carved 
furniture so that, in turn, there 
will be a constant demand from 
manufacturers for the services of 
wood carvers. 

“This year,” said Mr. Detlef, 
“practically all of our members 
are steadily employed, but often, 
due to change in furniture styles, 
as many as 400 find themselves out 
of work. So our association, 
which includes about 1,200 carvers 
of the United States and Canada, 
recently decided that one way to 
bring about steady ‘employment 
was to stimulate a consumer desire 
for hand-carved furniture. 

“We have thus turned to adver- 
tising, and because our appropria- 
tion is  mnecessarily small and 
because we are taking our first step, 
we have laid out a limited cam- 
paign. A series of six advertise- 
ments is scheduled to appear this 
year in a furniture trade paper 
that goes largely to dealers. 

“As planned, our story will be 
told once every two months to the 
dealer to gain his interest in stock- 
ing hand-carved furniture. Then, 
as part of the campaign, a dealer 
service, which is distributed among 
the consuming public by the retail 
stores, will carry our story right 
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to the ultimate purchaser of furni- 
ture. In this way, we expect to 
educate the dealer to the selling 
possibilities of our handiwork and 
to give the buying public an idea 
of the fine furniture available for 
their homes. 


Hand (Carving gives Rare 
Beauty to Fine Furniture 


e. 


furmture 
years, 1 not expenaive. You'll ind st profstable an your for! 





(el be promptty enrwered of sent te Mr Prank Detlef, General Sacrpery. 


+ INTERNATIONAL WOOD CARVERS ASSOCIATION ff 
‘= of North Amerns E 
Me | Penk De, Gr. Serer ey Buk Se Wonthoven, LL. New Tok Sa 
ee mm OTT ROMINA : 


BUSINESS-PAPER COPY PAID FOR BY AN 
ASSOCIATION OF 1,200 WOOD CARVERS 





“While we do not look for an 
immediate response from our ef- 
forts, it is interesting to know that 
before the first issue of the busi- 
ness paper carrying our opening 
announcement had even reached 
me, a dealer inquiry came to the 
association asking where this mer- 
chant could buy such hand-carved 
furniture as we advertised. 

“The series was approved by our 
central committee, funds being pro- 
vided through the national organi- 
zation via the locals, and our mem- 
bers were urged to criticize copy 
and to make suggestions for im- 
proving those advertisements which 
are to follow.” 
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One Swallow Doesn't 
Make A Summer 


clusive. 





EITHER is one investigation, how- 
ever extensive, thoroughly con- 


Many investigations, however, each 


checking the other, are conclusive and that is 
exactly what is now happening in the case of 


TRUE STORY. 
It is difficult to check-up 


on the largest newsstand 
sale in the world. We 
can’t be on hand when 
more than 2,000,000 
people buy TRUE 
STORY—wecan’t follow 
each of them home and 
find out where they live 
and how they live. 


But we have made many 
impartial investigations 
which cover at least a 
quarter of a million 
TRUE STORY readers 
and each one of these in. 
vestigations has verified 
the other. 


~ 


Better still, investigations 
that have been made by 
others, prove that TRUE 
STORY reaches the 
home and is read there. 
For the most part these 
homes constitute a new 
market giving us the 
right to call our circula- 
tion “The Necessary 
Two Million+.”’ 


If you haven’t seen the 
Eastman report, let us 
know and we’ll have one 
of our representatives go 
over it with you. 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+-” 














“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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Your problems may still be unde 
consideration. 


Ours were solved years ago. 


Back in 1837 with the first issue ¢ 
The.Sun came the organization of th 
little force which has since grown inti 


a small-sized army of 121 “carriers” 


with over 1,000 assistants. 


This is not an organization of “news 
boys” — crying their wares on th 
streets. It is an association of re 
sponsible business men whose busi 
ness it is to deliver the Sunpapers t 
the homes of Baltimore. 


This force of carriers and assistants 
assures a stable distribution of th 
Sunpapers—morning, evening and 
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Sunday. Our distribution problem 
is solved—and we'd like to put in 
some of our time working with you 
on any problems in regard to distri- 
bution in Baltimore. 


The Sunpapers—morning, evening 
and Sunday—will cover Baltimore as 
thoroughly for you as they do for 
themselves. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of March, 1926 


Daily (M & E) 252,599 
Sunday - - - 190,684 


A Gain of 3,936 Daily and 6,727 Sunday 
Over March, 1925 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 






JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank B 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


.» 110 E. 42nd St. 
Ne Got 


a 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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To RESORT OWNERS | 


and Those Who Place 
Resort Advertising 








OST of the 500,000 who read 

the Journal - Post will take a 
vacation the coming season. Sum- 
mers are hot in the Middle West and 
the big Journal - Post Family looks 
forward with pleasure to its Summer 
vacation. 


In every direction they will go—to 


‘ California, Colorado, northern lakes 


region, Ozarks, the East. 


Most of them are employed and will 
have time allotted for vacations. 
Some are farmers who have the 
money and the vacation habit. 


And all of them will patronize most 
the places which advertise in the 
paper they read thirteen times a week 
—the Journal- Post. 








RESORT RATES 





20 week-day insertions within 10 weeks (mini- 
mum 5 lines), at the morning and evening 
combination, 30 cents a line; one time only 
(the 2 editions), 40 cents a line; Sunday only, 


30 cents a line. 








Kansas City Journal flosl 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. 


Chicago 


New York San Francisco 


Seattle 
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Why the President Should Devote 
More Time to His Advertising 


This Is the Surest Way to Weave the Personality of the Business into 
the Copy 


By Leavelle McCampbell 


President, McCampbell & Company 


HE character of a house is 

the sum of the characters of 
its executives and those of its or- 
ganization who come in contact 
with its customers in person, by 
mail, or on the printed page. 

We marvel to see some small 
company hold its own in the face 
of savage competition but when 
analyzed we find this success rests 
on its ability to use the personal 
touch to bind its customers to it. 

We see the same business ex- 
pand and then go to pieces be- 
cause the plan for expansion did 
not include the retention of this 
personal touch. , 

We see the head of an organiza- 
tion demand and achieve super- 
excellence in his product; we see 
him carefully choose his assistants, 
pick and polish his sales force; 
we see him personally coach cor- 
respondents that their letters, ring- 
ing true, may fairly express his 
policies, but when it comes to pub- 
licity, we see the same man give it 
“a lick and a promise,” let his 
copy man carry on almost un- 
assisted and then wonder why his 
sales fail to jump in exact pro- 
portion to the money poured into 
the advertising funnel. 

Most men impress those around 

; some men can project their 
personality throughout their or- 
ganization; but few, mighty few, 
can cross the boundary of their 
own pay-roll and stamp it on the 
minds of customers they never 
see, 
When the business is small, 
good ‘service, a hand-shake, a 
smile win the customers’ good- 
will. As it grows, the service is 
still there but the salesmen must 
carry the message of friendly 
feeling and honest intent. Then 
the day comes when customers are 
beyond the reach of personal sell- 


ing; advertising steps in and is 
successful just as it truly carries 
the same message. Whether it is 
a simple circular letter or a 
double-page spread, there Mr. 
Prospective Customer meets us 
and from it sizes us up—there he 
learns to consider us as alert, 
friendly, consistent and well-bred 
or boresome, blatant and noisy. 

It is up to the man who writes 
the copy and that is why the 
president should find time to sit 
in when it is written, and enough 
time to know that it tells a clean- 
cut interesting story of his prod- 
uct with sufficient punch to put it 
across. Let it fairly represent the 
prospect’s viewpoint, let it ring 
true and the customer will feel he 
knows you just as his father did 
when your huge mill was a one- 
room shop. 


SOME COPY IDEAS 


This is my message and I would 
stop here except that | want to 
tell what kind ot copy I think 
effective and why, and mention 
briefly an idea about copy which 
might interest men who write it. 

If copy is to mirror a firm’s 
personality, it should have what 
people .with positive personalities 
have—good lines which indicate 
previous thought. Just as certain 
lines in a man’s face indicate cer- 
tain characteristics, so the things 
a man says, full of meaning and 
to the point, leave a memory of 
him after he has left us. History 
is full of such lines men have left 
behind. 

If time enough is given to ad- 
vertising, those lines will get into 
it and they add to it, I believe, 
out of all proportion to their~ap- 
parent importance. I don’t mean 
lines which because of their clever- 
ness attract attention to them- 
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selves and away from the product 
or its service, but lines which 
make the reader think paragraphs 
about what the product can do for 
him or its relation to him. 
Originality of expression spells 
success for an individual, a letter, 
a booklet or a page of advertising. 
These good lines are usually an 
original way of saying a trite 
thing. 

I remember some fifteen years 
ago receiving a calendar from 
N. W. Ayer & Son. The calendar 
was not unusual, but with it was a 
booklet “As Aforetime.” In it I 
read: 


The calendar is a device which long 
ago justified itself. The more important 
a man’s duties, the more numerous his 
engagements, the more carefully he 
measures time. The endar has a 
function all its own, beginning where 
the clock leaves off and adding day 
unto day and month unto month until 
the year itself is numbered with the 
past. 

The chief value of a calendar is of 
course prospective. With retrospect it 
has little to do. It presents days to 
come for deeds one. It deals 
largely in futures. Starting out with 


days a-plenty and cqpeatuaniiee abun- 


dant, it hangs on until neither day nor 
opportunity is left us in the year for 
which it stands. 


This gave me a new slant on a 
calendar that has stuck in my 
mind ever since. 

A man or a letter never gets 
anywhere without a departure; a 
departure from the obvious. No 
advertisement in my opinion ac- 
quires real value until it passes 
from the commonplace. One line 
can effect this departure. As these 
lines increase in their relation to 
the whole, the value of the adver- 
tisement, I think, increases in geo- 
metrical proportion. Two good 
lines in a ten-line letter or adver- 
tisement make it four times as 
effective in securing favorable at- 
tention as one good line. 

I refuse to conceive of an ad- 
vertisement in which all are good 
lines. An honest, sincere sentence 
is rare enough. To get twelve of 
them in one piece of copy would 
probably be an _ impossibility. 
Then, too, we must have contrast. 
Perhaps the good line wouldn’t 
show up so well if all of them 
were full of fire. Like the beauti- 
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ful bride who always sees to ; 
that the bridesmaids gh ies 
beautiful, we must, I suppose, be 
content with some jewels shining 
in the sand-heap of mediocrity, 
I realize that lines which haye 
appealed to me may not appeal to 
all men. But this is my story— 
and here is another line. It is not 
from an advertisement, but one 
which has the quality I like. It 
described a man thus: “After tak- 
ing six months to cure himself of 
Halitosis he found he was un- 
popular anyway.” It was one 
among several thousand but it 
struck me and I remembered it, 
And now I come to an adver- 
tisement for Squibb’s products 
which contains many good lines— 
more to the square inch, I think, 
than any other advertisement I’ve 
ever seen. Read it and see if it 
isn’t full of lines which take a real 
departure from the commonplace 
and obvious way of saying things: 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 

In the city of Bagdad, lived Hakeem, 
the Wise One, and a ~— went 
to him for counsel, whic’ e gave 
freely to all, asking nothing in return. 
There came to him a young man, who 
had spent much, but got little, and said: 
“Tell me, Wise One, what shall I do 
to receive the most for that which I 
spend?” : 

Hakeem answered, “A thing that is 
bought or sold has no value unless it 
contains that which cannot be bought 
or sold. Look for the Priceless In- 
gredient.” . 

“But, what is this Priceless In- 
gredient?’”’ asked the young man. 

Spoke then the Wise One, “My Son, 
the Priceless Ingredient of every A 
uct in the market place is the Honor 
and Integrity of him who made wits 
Consider fis mame before you buy. 


It takes days and sometimes 
weeks of digging, hard work, 
writing and rewriting to produce 
a piece of copy like that. It illus- 
trates my idea that there must be 
a point of departure for a piece 
of copy which is going somewhere. 
That piece surely takes a real de- 
parture from the commonplace. It 
seems to me that the president of 
Squibb must have given some time 
to the man who wrote and rewrote 
that. 

I know someone will ask how 
the ideas expressed here have 
worked out in our own business. 
We place the product of some 
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From $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 yearly is the ex- 
penditure of the Water-Works industry. 


preceding 


Annual 


Convention will 


Immediately 
appear the 


Annual Water-Works Issue 


of 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


This issue will be 


May 27, 1926 


published when the 


buying and 


specifying power of this field are at PEAK INTEREST, 
when plans for the year’s work are actively under way. 


Who Reads It 


Engineering News - Record’s 
gubseription list is in fact 
a directory of the specifying 
and buying power in the 
water-works field. Among 
titles of our readers are 
found the following: 
City Engineers 
Consulting Engineers 
Superintendents 
Chief Engineers 
General Managers 
(privately owned companies) 
Sanitary Engineers 
Hydraulic Engineers 
ing Agents 

Directors, Public Works 
Supts. of Pumping 
Designing Engineers 
Assistant Engineers 
Contractors and Construction 

Companies 
City Managers 
Water Commissioners 
Industrial Engineers 
Supts. of Filtration 
Resident Engineers 
Mechanical Engineers 
Chief Chemists 
Department Engineers 
Health Commissioners 


Forms for this 


What They Read 


Every phase of water-works 
theory and practice is 
covered in Engineering News- 
Record’s articles. They 
range from detailed studies 
of design and construction to 
management and operation. 
Among the subjects are: 


Pipe— 
Cast 


iron, 

Steel, Wood and Concrete 
Pumps and Pumping 
Rainfall and Runoff 
Dam d Reservoirs 
Hydraulics 
Surveying and Mapping 
Aqueducts 
Tunnels 


intakes 
Sedimentation and Coagula- 
tion 


Water Rates 
Filtration Plants— 
Design, Construction, 

Operation 

Water Waste Prevention 

Meters and Metering 

Typhoid Fever Prevention 

Fire Protection Service 

Repairs and Maintenance 

Excavation Methods 

Loss of Head in Pipe 

Chlorination 

Bond Issues 

Water Resources 





issue are now being made up. 


What They Buy 


All standard types of con- 
struction machinery in ad- 
dition to: 


Electric Motors 

Gasoline and Oil Engines 

Welding and Cutting Tools 

Laboratory Equipment 

Meters 

Chemicals 

Gates and Valves 

Hydrants 

Indicating and Recording 
Instruments 


Tapping and Threading 


Machines 
Fencing 
Intake Screens 
Well Drilling Plant, etc., ete. 


Men 


closely in touch with the specific requirements of this 


field will 


assist in the 


preparation 


your copy. 


Water-Works Convention Number 


May 27, 1926 


Reserve Space for Your Advertisement Now 





Engineering News Record, 10th Ave., at 36th St., N. Y. City 
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twenty-one cotton mills, dealing 
largely with cutters to whom it is 
raw material, so our goods lose 
their identity before they reach 
the consumer. Our advertising is 
therefore primarily direct by mail 
to the needle trades, with an oc- 
casional booklet or broadside and 
a corresponding page in publica- 
tions reaching this class. 

We have had certain pieces of 
advertising material which have 
produced more sales and comment 
from our customers than any 
others and almost invariably they 
were those which said an obvious 
and trite thing in a different and 
more interesting manner. We 
realize, for example, that the man 
we are addressing in our adver- 
tising is not nearly so interested in 
how we make khaki as we are. 
He wouldn’t enjoy our talking to 
him. after business hours on the 
fine points of dyeing and match- 
ing shades.. He is interested, we 
think, in an unusual way of say- 
ing an old and perhaps an obvious 
thing. That is why he would 
rather have the Dawsons, who are 
interesting, come to dinner, than 
the Greens, who are bores. Here, 
for example, is an illustrated let- 
ter which pulled business and at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. 
It talks the old subject of price 
in a little different way: 


May is a good month in which to 
sell and a fine month in which to buy: 

The most profitable purchase in_ the 
history of America was made on May 
17, 300 years ago. 

Looking over the fair, green island 
of Manhattan, and dreaming a_ brave 
vision for the future, Peter Minuet 
decided that it had real possibilities and 
that he would buy it from the Indians. 

There was some argument about the 
price, as there has been in the case of 
all good merchandise ever since. 

Like the cautious buyer of today, this 
old Dutchman said to the Indians: 
“Your price is too high.” But the 
Indians, like all good salesmen who 
believe in the goods they sell, told Peter 
how he welll’ Sealy profit from the 
island they wanted to sell him, and 
the price stood. 

So the cautious buyer paid to the 
Indians the equivalent of $24, and Man- 
hattan Island from the Battery to the 
Bronx was his. - 

As the Indian salesman promised. 
this transaction did prove a_ profitable 
investment in good merchandise. — 

May is a good month in which to 
buy Khaki such as Graniteville, 
Enterprise and Augusta—all Gregg 
dyed. If this letter does not prove it, 
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perhaps we can tell you methi 
more convincing by mail, an ne 
Garment Convention, in Chicago. 


We recently issued a broadside, 
commented on in Printers’ Ing 
in which we traced the history of 
khaki from the time a Hindy 
Sniper, one of the marksmen of 
the Mad Mullah, picked off the 
British Tommies, conspicuous in 
their white cotton uniforms 
against the sandy soil background, 
There was a line in that broad- 
side which many people com- 
mented on. We were talking of 
the one Tommy who rolled in the 
mud of a nearby stream and so 
took on protective coloring and 
how his companions rushed to 
follow his happy idea. Some time 
was spent on that broadside and 
into it we worked a line to de- 
scribe the above action— 

“they dyed quickly so they 
wouldn’t die so fast.” 

Somehow that one line stuck in 
people’s memory who couldn't re- 
member any other one sentence in 
the whole broadside. It did, I feel 
sure, more than its share to make 
the whole broadside effective. 

On another occasion we wanted 
to get over the obvious thought 
that branded merchandise, with 
the name and reputation of a 
known mill back of it, was worth 
more than the unbranded, fly-by- 
night product. Instead of saying 
it that way, we ran a line: 

“No horse of uncertain parent- 
age ever won the Derby.” 

Again this boiling down of a 
lot of words into one line, which 
at least is different, caused favor- 
able comment. 

It seems to me there is still much 
room in advertising for the boil- 
ing down process. Did you 
ever watch a man chisel out a 
design on the facade of a new 
building? That is the way the 
copy writer, I think, should handle 
his thoughts, using his words like 
a sharp chisel to cut deep into 
the reader’s attention in good, 
strong lines. 

But his copy will never cut and 
will never sparkle with the per- 
sonality of the business unless the 
man or men responsible for com- 
pany policy work with him. 
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The 73% Nearest 
at Hand 


IX PER CENT of the area com- 

prised in the New York selling 
district sustains 73% of the popula- 
tion. 

This 6% in area represents the 
city proper, plus Hudson County, 
N. J., soon to be made a physical 
part of Greater New York, at least, 
by a vehicular tunnel under the 
Hudson. 








In this limited area, with a popula- 
tion density of 18,000 to the square 
mile, 84% of THE EVENING 
WORLD’S circulation is concen- 
trated. 


The manufacturer of any product 
designed for general consumption 
can well afford to train all his guns 
on this 73% of the territory’s total 
population. It is right at hand,within 
daily reach of his distribution. 


It can be most economically cov- 
ered by using 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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Cosmopolitan’s 
Reader Survey 
of 87 Cities— 


The most complete survey of its kind, we 
believe, that any magazine has ever un- 
dertaken. Percentage of home ownership, 
values of homes, location of homes ac- 
cording to class of residential districts, are 
included. 





fia he 
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in Portland, Me. 
and 
in Portland, Ore. 


It is interesting to com- 
pare Cosmopolitan’s 
standing in these two 
cities, separated as they 
are by the entire width 
of the continent. 

And this standing is 
remarkably similar. 

In Portland, Me. 16.7% 
of the literate native 
white families read 
Cosmopolitan; while in 
Portland, Ore. 19.6% of 
them read Cosmopolitan. 


In Portland, Me. 42% 
of Cosmopolitan read- 
ers own their homes; 
while in Portland, Ore. 
41.2% do. 


Not so very different, 
. is it? 

Yet Cosmopolitan’s 
standing does vary 
enormously according 
to the locality. This, 
however, may safely 
be said: 

The wealthier and more 
aristocratic the com- 
munity, the better Cos- 


| 
| 


The survey cost something like $25,000. . . : 

It is now ready in book form. These mopolitan s standing. 
books are not sold nor are they given 
away. They are loaned upon request to 
+ ‘apron or agent who wishes to politan home in Portland, Maine 


The illustration shows a Sox } 
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Without Shouting! 


Quietly and steadily, Better Homes and Gardens has 
taken its place as the first magazine for advertisers 
seeking a market in the better homes of America. A 
partial list of well-known advertisers who have sched- 


uled space in 1926 follows: 


py 4 

Brick 
Walnut Mfrs. Ass’n 
Fork and Hoe 
Tile Mfrs. 
Cork Co. 


Shade Co. 





Soft Pine ' 
Sheet & Tin Plate 
w. fe Burpee 


& Sugar Pine 
Weatherstrip 







Co. 







Mower 

Shaft 

Detroit Stee! Products 
Brothers 


Dodge 
Duro Pump 


Fisk Tire Co. 
General Electrio 
lobe- Wernicke 
eulds Pump Co. 
old Dust Corp. 
Gumweed Service 
Herrick Refrigerator Co. 
a fe. ‘ 
Hollow Bidg. Tile 
Stewart Hartshorn 
Holyoke Heater 
Ingersoll Watch Co. 


S. ©. Johnson 
Jell-O Ce. 





Johns-Manville Co. 
H. L. Judd 


Kohler Co. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. 
Kerner Incinerator 
Kewanee Private Utilities 
Kellogg Co. 
Louisville Varnish 
m. Leavans Co. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Malco Company 
m 
Refrigerator 
Mitwankes Air Pe Power Pump 
March Automatic 
National Fireproofin 
National Utilities sag 
Nort an Stamping 
Oak F ng Bureau 
Old Hilexory” Furniture 
O’Cedar Corp. 
Pittsburgh Plate ad 
Penn. Lawn Mowe 
Peck & Hills Fura. Co. 
Perfection Steve Co. 
Pittsbargh Stee! Co. 
Richardsen Ponce one 
300i of American Florists 
Sherwin-Williams 
Standard Pressed Stee! 
SS 





Taylor Instrument Co. 
tay ag Gypsum 
S. Gypsum 
Valentins & Co. 
Western Pine 
Weyerhacwser Products 
Wheeler- 
Winthrop Furniture Co. 
Wallpaper Mfrs. Ass’n 
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Lower Postal Rates Necessary for 
Prosperity 


So Testimony of Representatives of Many and Varied Interests Before 
Congressional Committee Indicates 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
AST week, a number of wit- 
nesses offered testimony which 
indicated that lower postal rates 
are necessary both to the prosper- 
ity of the country and the service 
of the Post Office Department. _ 
The Special Congressional Joint 
Sub-Committee held a night ses- 
sion on Monday and a _ session 
every day but Friday, and appears 
to be determined to conclude its 
work before the end of the pres- 
ent session of Congress. ; 
The week also marked the in- 
troduction of a bill in the House 
by Representative Griest to pro- 
vide a one cent postage rate on 
local letters. This bill, if passed, 
will authorize a one cent rate on 
letters for delivery within the de- 
livery jurisdiction of the office 
where mailed, and was referred 
to the House Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 
Joseph Stewart, special assistant 
to the Postmaster General, re- 
sumed his testimony, and gave 
some interesting information re- 
garding the weight of third-class 
matter. He said that it is esti- 
mated that approximately 85 per 
cent of the number of pieces of 
third-class matter subject to the 
postage rate of one and one-half 
cents for each two ounces or frac- 
tion thereof weighs not exceeding 
one ounce each, and continued : 
“Since approximately 81 _ per 
cent of the total number of pieces 
of third-class matter is subject to 
the one and one-half per ounce 
rate, it is computed that approxi- 
mately 69 per cent of the total 
number of: pieces of third-class 
matter consists of pieces weighing 
one ounce or less and on which the 
present postage rate is one and 
one-half cents each. 
“Therefore, of the 4,475,907,501 
pieces of third-class matter esti- 
mated for the year 1926, approxi- 
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mately 3,000,000,000 will be of 
those weighing one ounce or less 
and requiring one and one-half 
cents postage.” 

These figures were submitted by 
Mr. Stewart on request of a mem- 
ber of the committee and in an- 
swer to questions regarding the 
advisability of reducing the rate 
to one cent per ounce, instead of 
the present rate of one and one- 
half cents for each two ounces. 
But Mr. Stewart said that to re- 
duce the rate on the one ounce 
matter to one cent would cause a 
direct loss on present business of 
$15,000,000, and to overcome this 
loss it would be necessary to attract 
new business amounting to 1,500,- 
000,000 pieces per annum. 


FORMER RATES ADVISED 


The next witness was George C. 
Lucas, of The National Publish- 
ers Association. The most impor- 
tant phase of the testimony offered 
by Mr. Lucas was the advocacy 
of a return to the rates of 1920. 
The witness declared that these 
rates represent the midway point 
in the four yearly advances that 
were imposed upon second-class 
mail by the War Revenue Act of 
1917. In explaining this stand he 
said that it was merely splitting 
the difference between the old 
rates and the rates that became 
effective when the War Revenue 
Act was in full force. 

After mentioning that the last 
advance went into effect on July 
1, 1921, he added that the pro- 
posal of his associations was for 
just half of those advances after 
the second one had gone into ef- 
fect, and he concluded that the 
rates provided by the McKellar 
bill, which is before the committee, 
were satisfactory. 

The witness said that the in- 
crease in the rates under_the law 
was not a matter that was pro- 
posed by the postal .committee of 
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either house, and that various 
members of his association were 
given to understand that the rates 
would be modified after the war 
emergency was over. In reply to 
a question from the chairman, he 
gave as his opinion that the. two 
increases in salaries which have 
taken place since the passage of the 
act would not militate in any way 
against his proposition. 

He gave three reasons.in support 
of a return to the 1920 rates. The 
first was the fact that Congress 
had never intended that every bit 
of second-class mail should pay its 
way, and that receivers of this 
mail had subscribed for the publi- 
cations, their subscriptions being 
necessary in order that the publi- 
cations shall have second-class 
entry. 

The most important point, his 
second reason, was that an. exam- 
ination of the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s statistics proves that the 
increases provided by the act were 
the turning point of the diversion 
from the mails of second-class 
matter. In explaining this, Mr. 


Lucas said that the diversion was 


largely necessary to a tremendous 
extent, in connection with the gen- 
eral magazines because of the in- 
creased cost of mailing. He then 
gave several examples of publica- 
tions withdrawn from the mails, 
and added that the decrease was 
almost 10 per cent as established 
by the department’s figures. 

“My third reason,” he continued, 
“for the return to the 1920 rates 
would be that a return to that 
basis would bring back to the mails 
a very sizable quantity of second- 
class mail that is not now in the 
mails.” 

A question was raised regard- 
ing the increased expense that 
would follow any addition to the 
present volume of second-class 
matter, but Mr. Lucas immedi- 
ately pointed out that, according to 
the cost ascertainment report, 
transportation is only about 30 per 
cent of the entire cost in handling 
the mail, and continued: 

“Seventy per cent represents the 
handling cost, and, as Mr. Stewart 
has said, it would increase that 
disproportionately except that there 


would be no additional 

There would be some addition 

clerk hire in some terminals and 

larger cities, but I doubt that 
there would be any additional car- 
i service, 

e re-entry privilege then 

up for discussion. "ha pei 
called attention to the fact that it 
is omitted in the McKellar pill 
now before the committee and 
said that its importance made it 
necessary to discuss the subject. 
He said that in as much as even our 
parcel post is distributed from 
merchandising centres and all 
freight is distributed in the same 
way, there would be as much 
justice in demanding that a pub- 
lisher give all his mail to the 
department at the point of publi- 
cation as in demanding that all 
fourth-class mail be mailed from 
the point where it is manufactured 
or produced. 

In comparing the second-class 
deficit with that of parcel post, the 
witness called attention to the ap- 
propriation bill of 1927, which 
provides $117,000,000 for rural 
route service. 

“That is a tremendous increase,” 
he added, “over the $87,000,000 for 
1923, and in connection with the 
hearing on the appropriation bill 
and the testimony taken urging the 
extension of rural routes, I have 
been unable to find one question 
that was asked or an answer given 
indicating that it was expected that 
any regular source of revenue 
would make up the difference.” 

At this point Mr. Ramseyer 
mentioned the loss of $34,000,000 
on second-class mail, and Mr. 
Lucas promptly showed that the 
free in county service, the cost 
of which was included in the 
amount, was responsible for a 
total loss of $7,000,000 in 1923, and 
that the star route service added 
$2,600,000 more. 

That the service rendered to 
newspapers has decreased and 
diminished in efficiency, since the 
increases in rates on newspapers 
started to go into effect in 1918, 
was the claim of Elisha Hansen, 
representing the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. Mr. 
Hansen quoted facts and figures to 
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show that many newspapers are 

supplying a truck service at a con- 

siderably less cost than second- 
stage. 

Tee fecrease in the number of 
pers mailed was indicated 

a list of newspapers which Mr. 
oes submitted, showing the 
increase in the number of pages of 

tative daily papers since 
1920. For example, the Washing- 
fon Stor in its daily issues of 
March, 1920, published an average 
of 28.37 pages, while in March, 
1926, it published an average of 
401 pages. And the list con- 
tained the names of nineteen 
papers with figures to show that 
the average increase was not much 
below this ratio. 

"Did the percentage of se 
ising and reading matter vary?” 
Sensor Moses asked, and Mr. 
Hansen replied : Pe 

“The proportion of advertising 
and reading matter in these daily 
newspapers has stood pretty well 
put, Senator, for the simple reasori 
that the newspapers realize that 
they have got to serve their read- 
es with so much news, and you 
will find that they keep their 
scheme of affairs pretty well fixed 
on the percentage basis.” 

To show the extent that the 
high present rate has crowded 
newspapers from the mails, Mr. 
Hansen referred to previous testi- 
mony to the effect that within a 
short period last year the New 
York Times withdrew from the 
mails enough circulation to save 
that paper more than $100,000 on 
its cost of distribution. Another 
statement was to the effect that 
the Chicago Tribune’s mail circu- 
lation has decreased 35,000 since 
1920, while its general circulation 
has increased more than 300,000. 
And Mr. Hansen quoted further 
figures to show that large pub- 
lishers in all parts of the country 
have had similar experiences. 


POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS 


In suggesting a possible im- 
provement of the mail service, he 
said that there are today approxi- 
mately 250,000 miles of railroads 
in the United States available for 

service while there are, in 
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round figures, 500,000 miles of 
hard surfaced roads available for 
the same service. He also men- 
tioned the fact that many more 
miles of improved roads have been 
built, largely at the cost of the 
Government, and that the depart- 
ment has been very lax in avail- 
ing itself of the agencies for 
transportation which have been 
developed during the period of 
hardroad improvement, 

The Gannett Publishing Com- 
pany of Augusta, Me., was repre- 
sented by Fred R. Lord, who 
testified that his company pub- 
lished a magazine, three daily 
papers, and that the third-class in- 
creases in postal rates had in- 
creased expenses $35,000 last year, 
besides causing an indirect loss 
from advertising that was nearly 
as great. 

Another publisher, C. A. Taylor, 
publisher of Farm Life, said that 
during the last seven years the 
five increases of postage had cost 
his firm from $14,000 to $18,000 
each time, with the exception of 
the last raise in 1925 which cost 


900. 

A resolution adopted by the 
United Typothetae of America at 
its annual convention last year 
was introduced by Ben Durr, ex- 
ecutive secretary of that organiza- 


tion. This resolution urgently 
recommends and insists upon the 
adoption of more equitable rates 
on printed matter carried in the 
‘first, third and fourth classes to 
be no higher than the 1924 sched- 
ule, and demands a pound rate 
permitting the mailing in bulk 
without stamps affixed of business 
mail matter now subject to the 
two-ounce rate. 

The case of the “free circula- 
tion” publication was stated by 
R. T. Carey, secretary and treas- 
urer of Peter J. Carey & Sons, 
publishers and printers, New York 
City. He said that he published 
a magazine which did not charge 
-for subscriptions. 

The witness declared that his 
publication was penalized by being 
denied the second class pound rate. 
He also declared that he could not 
send his publication economically 
by parcel post. “What I want,” 
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he concluded, “is a reclassification 
or the sanction of the second class 
privileges allowed to publications 
of this character and method of 
distribution.” 

Further discussion of this sub- 
ject and frequent questions of the 
committee members showed plainly 
that the committee was interested. 
Representative Griest, after con- 
siderable discussion, asked the 
witness if it would be feasible to 
give the Post Office Department 
discretion to admit to second class 
publications of the kind and make 
it mandatory only that they be 
legitimate. Mr. Carey replied that 
he could define how they would 
want the law worded. The whole 
matter is worth noting because it 
is probable that should the second 
classification be modified to include 
publications of the kind it will 
also accept house organs at the 
second class rate. 

Chester H: Gray, Washington 
representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, testified 
that the interest of his organiza- 
tion revolved around parcel post. 
He said that the Federation, a 
year ago, protested against the 
blanket increase in salaries on the 
ground that they were not justi- 
fied and threw a burden upon the 
postal service that could not be 
considered a legitimate business 
expense. With a mass of statis- 
tical data and several charts he 
then entered into a technical dis- 
cussion of rates and attempted to 
show how expenses could be re- 
duced. After which he said: 

“We feel warranted in conclud- 
ing that the increase in postal rates 
not only failed to bring any in- 
crease in revenue but so restricted 
the use of the mails that postal 
revenues did not attain the in- 
crease which we had a right to 
expect without any increase in 
rates.” 

Mr. Gray then mentioned as 
possible means to improvement, 
the $7,000,000 worth of franked 
and penalty matter that the postal 
service carried free of charge for 
various Government agencies. He 
said that a survey made by his or- 
ganization showed that very few 
rural carriers put in a full eight- 
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hour day, that the majority work 
less than five hours and that a 
considerable number go to the post 
office around 7.30 in the morning 
and complete their work before 
noon. 

“A very large share of these 
men,” he continued, “carry on 
other occupations, and we find 
many farmers who complain that 
the local carrier draws $2,000 to 
$2,300 a year from Uncle Sam, 
yet is able to make as much from 
a farm as these farmers them- 
selves. In many instances, these 
Government employees compete 
with neighboring farmers for the 
local butter, egg and produce 
trade. In fact, their positions and 
contact give them a decided ad- 
vantage over the average farmer 
in marketing these particular 
products.” 

On Saturday, Mr. Stewart again 
appeared before the committee to 
explain why the department is 
not using the bus and motor ser- 
vice as a substitute for discon- 
tinued trains and to lower trans- 
portation costs. He explained that 
the buses, as a rule, did not have 
the space to carry the mails, that 
they did not want the business and 
that the department had no means 
of compelling them to take it. 

One of the witnesses who pre- 
viously appeared had suggested a 
Cc D. return envelope which 


would be handled similarly to the 
way the department proposes to 
handle the C. O. D. reply card 


which it now endorses. Mr. 
Stewart said that it was the belief 
of the department that the en- 
velope would not be practicable. 

Several other arguments against 
the C. envelopes were 
offered by Mr. Stewart. They 
were all reminiscent of the argu- 
ments the department has offered 
for about twenty years against the 
adoption of the C. O. D. Reply 
Card. When further questioned 
on the subject, Mr. Stewart urged 
that the envelope be deferred until 
after the adoption of the C. O. D. 
card service. If the card was a 
success, he intimated, the depart- 
ment might advocate the experi- 
mental adoption of the C. O. D. 
envelope. 
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An Announcement 
Effective May 15th, 1926 
The National Advertising Rate 
of The Sunday Times-Picayune 
will be increased to 
22¢c a line 


All contracts placed between now and May 
15th should read—“old rate up to May 15th and 
new rate thereafter.” 


SUNDAY CIRCULATION 
The Times-Picayune 
1923-1926 








March, 1923 . 


March, 1924 
March, 1925 


The New Orleans 
Cimes-Pirayune 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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Why do the best stores 
PUSH THE SALE 


of the Conde Nast Magazines? 


E have shown you that they 
use Vogue, Vanity Fair, 
House & Garden, as a help in buy- 
ing and a help in selling. 
We have shown you their counter 
displays, window displays, refer- 
ences in advertisements. 
We have shown you complimentary 
letters from them. 


But they do much more than this. 


The stores spend their own money 
to encourage their charge customers 
to become our subscribers. 
Annually they send out millions of 
subscription offer cards at the most 
desirable seasons. 

They urge their patrons to have 
their Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & 
Garden subscriptions charged on 
their monthly accounts. 


Why do the stores 
spend their own money 
to increase our sales? 


Because these shrewd merchants realize our mag- 
azines are catalogues of quality merchandise bought 
by moneyed people as guides to further spending. 
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MONEY COULD NOT Buy 


co-operation like this ... but 
money can buy you the op- 
portunity to cash in on it. 











OUR advertising, placed in the 
Condé Nast Group of magazines, 
will reach your direct customer, the 
store, and your ultimate consumer, 
the store’s best customer . . . 








... AT ONE TIME, FoR ONE PRICE, 
AND QUICKLY. 







Trade journals offer you contact 
with the dealer only. 












General magazines offer you contact 
with the consumer only. 






Only the Condé Nast Group will 
give you contact with both the trade 
and the customer, at one time, for 
one price, and quickly. 









VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


Ail Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Western Representatives: WOODWARD & KELLY 
Fine Arts Building, Detroit 
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360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 














Passive Tests No Longer Make 


“Treat Em Rough” in Your 
Demonstrations 





an Impression on the Public 


By A. L. Townsend 


TRACTOR demonstrator at 

a county fair after explain- 

ing the mechanical excellence of 
his product, suddenly turned 
from the level ground and drove 
the machine up a hillside and into 
a very rough, open field. He 
tuned it about, after a few min- 
utes, and drove back 
again, with a smile of 
confidence, evidently 
believing that here 
was proof aplenty. 
Just then a farmer in 
the watching crowd 
called aloud, to ac- 
companying laughter : 
“Show us something 

better than that, Sonny. 
Treat her rough. Out 
my way, a hill like 
that ain’t nothing and 
afield like that is less 
than nothing. Let’s 
see you climb a stump 
and cross a swamp, 
and I'll talk business.” 


ia 


Onby 


ZPdick 


plate together and then suspended 
rocks, pieces of metal and chunks 
of lead to it, allowing them to 
sway from a tripod, has dis- 
covered he can no longer collect 
a crowd by this time-honored de- 
vice. The public wants to be 
jolted, in its demonstrations, mild 
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illustrated, described 
and discussed in ad- 
vertising, have had to 
change during the 
past few years. There 
must be more to them 
and they must possess 
a certain amount of 
sensational originality. 

place and too 
obvious tests get no- 
where with a rather blasé public. 
The product, if its rugged quali- 
tits aré to be illustrated in an 
advertising campaign, should be 
made to undergo really sharp tests 
of efficiency, under stress of dif- 

and adverse conditions. 
People are far more exacting 
than they used to be in this re- 


spect. 
The traveling salesman who, 
once upon a time, glued a broken 
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THIS BUICK DEMONSTRATION HAS ATTRACTED CONSIDER- 
ABLE ATTENTION IN AUTOMOBILE CIKCLES 


tests fail to stimulate interest as 
they once unquestionably did. In 
an age of marvels, only that which 
bears a touch of the dramatic will 
win any great hearing. 

Nevertheless, since such tests, in 
picture and story, make such ex- 
cellent advertising, manufacturers 
have extended their efforts in a 
search for thrilling episodes to be 
employed for the purpose. 

Just, now Buick motor car cam- 
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paigns in newspapers and periodi- 
cals have undertaken to stage 
demonstrations that will cause the 
skeptic to blink and the quiet, un- 
demonstrative prospect to gasp 
with astonishment. A character- 
istic layout calls the public’s at- 
tention to a series of these “free 
shows” which are being staged in 
various cities across the country. 
The chassis of a Buick stands on 
a specially-built platform, above 
which there is a sprinkling ap- 
paratus. A deluge of water flows 
over the mechanical parts, and the 
illustration of it makes a novel 
picture in itself. 

“Only a Buick could stand this 
test” the advertiser states proudly, 
and, continuing, supplies this ex- 
planation : 

“In our showrooms, during the 
week, a Buick ‘sealed-chassis’ will 
undergo as severe a test as ever 
has been impdsed on a motor car. 
With the engine running and driv- 
ing the wheels, a continuous 
shower of water will drench the 
‘sealed-chassis’ twenty-four hours 


a day, to show how efficiently 
Buick performance is protected. 
Road slush and grit cannot reach 


Buick vital parts. Rain and mois- 
ture cannot cause short-circuits in 
the electrical system. Even the 
spark plugs are protected.” 

Everything is in favor of this 
test: First, it possesses the lure 
of action, as the overhead 
sprinkling system showers water 
down upon the chasis: Then again, 
the duration of the demonstra- 
tion is another point in its favor, 
and pictorially, it is dramatic. It 

es an attractive and convinc- 
ing advertising picture. 

“No door but Laminex could 
withstand this test” is another 
significant headline in a newspaper 
and magazine series, as the manu- 
facturer boldly claims superiority 
for his product, under most un- 
usual conditions. One of the 
great faults which many doors 
suffer from is that of shrinkage 
from moisture. The advertiser 
appreciates that if this one point 
of superiority for Laminex Doors 
can be proved, it is sure to in- 
crease sales. 

With this in mind, a Langinex 
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advertisement shows a great glass 
case surrounded by _ interested 
crowds, as they hear the talk de- 
livered by the man in charge of 
the interesting exhibit. A door 
has been placed in this tankful of 
water and as it is transparent, they 
can observe what is taking place. 
“After days and weeks of soak- 
ing,” relates a sub-head, “Laminex 
shows no tendency to shrink, swell 
or warp.” The advertisement 
carries authenticated reports of 
the many tests held in different 
parts of the country. It is an ex- 
traordinary test. 


THE ULTIMATE IN PRACTICAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Just the other day, I witnessed 
the ultimate in demonstrations, 
Out in a great open lot, a crowd 
of people had collected. A high 
tower had been build, with a 
cement block at its base. There 
were piles of lumber, barrels of 
kerosene and gasoline. 

At a given signal, as motion pic- 
ture cameras got into action, five 
sturdy men pushed an object from 
the top of the tower. It was a 
safe. Down it hurtled, striking 
the cement block and bounded out 
into soft ground, uninjured, ap- 
parently. The crowd cheer 
Two hundred salesmen nodded ap- 
proval and were obviously im- 
pressed. 

Next, the same safe was placed 
in the heart of logs of rich pine 
timber. Kerosene was poured over 
the mass and ignited. 

For a half hour, that blaze 
lasted. Then, the safe was pulled 
out. Later there were other tests, 
including a bath in burning gaso- 
ine and streams of splashing water 
from a fire hose. All afternoon, 
that safe was subjected to every 
known indignity, as cameras 
clicked and advertising men. made 
notes. 

At sunset, an official opened the 
door of the safe and took out a 
mass of documents. They were 
not harmed in the least. The test 
and demonstration had been a com- 
plete success. 

There have been other remark- 
able tests of a similar character 
but never one quite so positively 
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He demands the best of everything 


This man can afford to wear the best clothes, to drive an 
expensive car. And he insists on good materials in the manufac- 
ture of the product with which he is personally identified. He is 
a successful business man. 

There are 218,000 like him who read Nation’s Business as one 
of the few magazines which they have time to read. They 
accept it as the authoritative voice of American business. 


Over 54,000 are presidents of business organizations. 


The readers of Nation’s Business form the most notable 
representation of business men in the world! 


Pave the way for your salesman and your products by making 
your announcements direct to such men who can and will buy. 


NATIONS 


BUSINESS 


MERLE THORPE, Editor 
Published Monthly at Washington by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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convincing. And the camera re- 
tained those startling pictures for 
equally unconventional advertis- 
ing. 

The current advertising for 
General Motors features a num- 
ber of tests. A car glides up a 
steep hill, after making a power- 
breaking turn. Two men, on their 
knees, one with a_ stop-watch, 
watch the demonstration car ex- 
pectantly, nerves on edge. What 
will happen under these trying 
conditions? “The greatest proving 
ground for automobiles,” is the 
headline. The text proceeds in 
this manner: 


Forty miles from Detroit, General 
Motors purchased a great tract of land, 
comprising farms and woodland, valleys 
and steep hills. Roads were constructed 
up the hills and through the valleys; 
concrete roads, sand roads, mud roads— 
every sort of road that an automobile is 
ever called upon to travel. A mile of 
concrete speedway was built. A Fl 
manent home was erected for the resident 
engineers who work in shifts so that their 
tests can continue straight through the 
night. Thus, for the first time in auto- 
mobile history, there is a Proving Ground 
where cars of all classes can be tested 
under identical conditions; and the best 
that the builders of all nations have de- 
veloped can be studied for the betterment 
of General Motors cars. 


Thus, the newer type of adver- 
tising demonstration, linked with 
living actuality, has advanced to 
the point where absolute convic- 
tion is established. 


Men’s Athletic Club Group 
Incorporated 


A new corporation has been formed 
at New York to be known as the 
Athletic Club Group, Inc., to take over 
the operation of the Men’s Athletic 
Club Group, a magazine unit. The 
Boulden-Whittaker Company, Inc., will 
represent this group. 


P. H. Hartley Joins Batten 
Agency 
Paul H. Hartley has joined the staff 
of George Batten Company, Inc. He 
a formerly at Philadelphia with 
W. Ayer & Son and the Eugene 
McGackin Company. 


Anfenger Directing Medart 
Advertising 


The Anfenger Advertising Agency, 
Inc., St. Louis, is directing the trade 
and business-paper advertising of The 
Medart Company, also of St. Louis. 
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Better 
Business Bureau for 
Chicago 


A GROUP of Chicago business 
men met last week and organ- 
ized the Better Business Bureau 
of Chicago, which will be incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois. 
One purpose of the Bureau will 
be to work for the enactment of 
the Printers’ INK Model Statute 
at the next session of the IIlinois 
General Assembly. 

The Chicago Association of 
Commerce has been studying Better 
Business Bureaus in other cities 
for a number of years, surveying 
their operations, the scope of their 
work, their budgets and the man- 
ner in which they co-operated with 
other agencies to standardize 
honest, fair business practices, as 
it has been felt that Chicago 
needed a bureau. Chicago daily 
newspapers and other organizations 
have seen the need for a clean-up 
in several fields of business. 

Frank A. Mitchell, former chair- 
man of the Ways and Means 
committee of the Association of 
Commerce, is chairman of the com- 
mittee which launched the Bureau 
and presided over the meeting last 
week at which it was definitely 
organized. 

A number of men present spoke 
in approval of the Bureau as they 
look for benefits to the adver- 
tiser, the merchandiser, the public 
and the newspapers, when it be- 
gins to function. 

All the newspapers have agreed 
to accept the Better Business 
Bureau’s decisions on questionable 
advertising. 

The management of the cor- 
poration is to be vested in a board 
of fifteen directors. The follow- 
ing have been elected as direc- 
tors: Homer J. Buckley, Cor- 
nelius Lynde, Joseph R. Noel, 
Marshall E. Keig, Bernard J. 
Mullaney, Martin L. Straus, 
Albert Hoefeld, R. E. Durham, 
a Lytton, Walter Peacock, 

H. Rich, E. F. Wiebolt, Wil- 
ftam R. Dawes, and two represen- 
tatives of State Street stores to 
be named later. 
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F undoubted interest to -the national 

advertiser is the fact that The Miami 
Herald continues to lead the world in amount 
of advertising carried. 


For this world leadership proclaims to the 
national advertiser the increasing importance 
of the great Miami market—and the corre- 
sponding dominance of The Miami Herald 
in its trade territory. 


Comparative Lineage—Leading Dailies 
First Three Months, 1926 


THE MIAMI HERALD 
11,608,877 Lines 


St. Petersburg Times 

Detroit News 

Chicago Tribune Z 
Ce i | ee eee ’ 
Tampa Tribune 

ET EEE oo. 0.0.0 site s pine cocens then ne ° 
Los Angeles Times te 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. ......... 

Pittsburgh Press .5, 
ET RD a ar ee 5,728,427 


¥ e Columbus Dispatch 5,345,204 
Grew -- Philadelphia Bulletin 323 Lines 
ERA ERNE (Tabulation compiled by telegraphic report from newspapers listed) 





The Miami Herald average net paid circulation for 
the six months’ period ending March 31 was 45,971 


Che Miami Herald 


“FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER ”’ 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher: 














The largest 
identified 
audience 

of sportsmen 


read and own 


Ghe &GIRs 


Magazine 


The Largest Magazine for Men 
850,000 Identified Circulation 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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Elks National 
Trapshooting 
Championship Cup 


One of 64 trophies to 
be given at the Elks’ 
National Trapshoot- 
ing Championship 
Meet, to be held at 
Chicago, July 13-14, 
in conjunction with the 
Elks’ National Con- 
vention, July 12-15. 
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For the six month 
Period ending 
March 31st, 1926 
the P.O. Statement 
on circulation 
gives the 

Detroit Times 

a net paid average 


of 304,779 Sundays 


and 


241,481 Daily (except Saturdays )-- 


a great gain 
over last year-—- 
a further indication 
of the part 

The Times 

plays in 

the Detroit market 































Business Axioms That Aren’t 


Axioms at All 

The Relative Value of the sicleadien’” the “Is-Zat-So Man” in 
By C. B. Larrabee 

VERY business organization years it had established a definite 


has its “yes-men.” They are 
as common as desks, lights and 
typewriters. Too few organiza- 
tions have “why-not-men” and “is- 
mt-so men.” Yet they are essen- 
tial if a company is to step out 
ahead of the parade. 

For instance. 

An importer several years ago 
was offered the American rights on 
a certain toilet article manufac- 
tured in Italy. Despite the fact that 
it was sold in almost every other 
country in the world, the Italian 
manufacturer had never attempted 
to sell it in the United States. 

The importer turned down his 
opportunity. The product sold at 
retail for twenty or thirty cents 
more than any similar article 
in the United States. It was 
Italian and not French, and in this 
particular field the importer felt 
that the French background was 
necessary. In addition it was 
scented with an odor that had 
not been popular in the United 
States for years. 

Faced by these handicaps the 
importer decided not to take on 
the line, and the corps of “yes- 
men” that surrounded him nodded 
and congratulated him on his intel- 
ligence. 

The manufacturer’s representa- 
tive, however, happened to be an 
“s-zat-so man.” He took the 
turn-down gracefully and _ then 
wrote a long report to his em- 
ployers in Italy. He pointed out 
that the very fact that no product’ 
at the price and of the same scent 
was being sold in the United 
States would be an asset. His 
company would be selling in a 
virgin field instead of trying to 
compete with established products. 

The Italian company opened its 
own offices in New York and on 
4 meagre advertising appropria- 
tion started to work. Within three 
65 


market for its entire line. Today 
it is a leader in its field. Because 
the importer’s organization was 
an organization of “yes-men” and 
because the importer himself was 
bound up in a net of business tra- 
dition, he threw a great many 
thousands of dollars nonchalantly 
into thin air. 

The great danger that comes 
from being surrounded by “yes- 
men” is that the executive, no 
matter how progressive his ideas 
originally were, becomes mentally 
atrophied, bound up in traditional 
ways of thinking and _ wholly 
anesthetic to any new ideas or 
suggestions which do not fit into 
his own scheme of thinking. He 
accepts certain business sayings as 
axioms from which there is no 
appeal. 

There is no such thing as a 
business axiom. There may be 
business _ proverbs, business 
theories and the like, but just 
when you get all set to mark a 
saying down in the book as being 
axiomatic, some business Einstein 
comes along and proves that a 
straight business line is not the 
shortest distance between two busi- 
ness points. And that’s that, for 
the time being. : 

Therefore, let me set down here 
an even dozen advertising and 
merchandising sayings and submit 
them to the Einstein process of 
analysis and proof. 


1 
_ “We want 100 per cent distribu- 
tion.” 

This is a favorite urge, a 
mythical goal, a kind of Hall of 
Fame occupying in the business 
world much the same position that 
the late Walter Camp’s All Amer- 
ican football team used to occupy 
in the football world. 

One hundred per cent distribu- 
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tion is an excellent yet almost un- 
attainable goal. I know of few 
companies that can claim any- 
where near that goal. Life Savers, 
Inc., is one, but they are still a 
long way from it. Most of the 
rest of the fellows who claim it 
are piking along with a lucky 50 
or 60 per cent. 

A real 100 per cent distribution 
would be a liability to most busi- 
nesses. They would not be 
equipped by experience or vision 
to handle it. Such distribution 
means a lot of marginal business 
which is so expensive to get that 
it isn’t worth bothering about. 
And there’s the real key to the 
situation. What the manufacturer 
wants is not 100 per cent distribu- 
tion, but as nearly 100 per 
cent profitable distribution as he 
can get. 

There are some profitable alter- 
natives which, while they do not 
have the fine, ringing sound which 
is always connected with “100 per 
cent” are likely to be more prac- 
tical. 

One alternative is local distribu- 
tion which gradually spreads, town 
by town and State by State until 
it has reached the point of maxi- 
mum efficiency. The Maine com- 
pany that tries to sell on the Pa- 
cific Coast when freight rates put 
it at a disadvantage, is wasting 
time and money. 

High spot distribution is a sec- 
ond alternative. Many manufac- 
turers get the best retailers rather 
than all the retailers. 

There are other simple alterna- 
tives, equally good. The thing to 
remember is that the effort to 
get 100 per cent distribution usu- 
ally results in nothing more than 
badly spotted distribution and a 
goodly amount of business that 
is not profitable to handle. 


2 

“We'd like to standardize but 
can’t. Our competitors would get 
a lot of business on the items 
that we’d cut out of the line.” 

This, fortunately, is an attitude 
that is waning. The reason why 
it is disappearing can best be ex- 
plained by one incident. 

A manufacturer selling in the 


INK 
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hardware field made sixteen items | 
He investigated and found that 9 
per cent of his business was being 
done on five items. He looked 
still further and found that the 
other eleven items were actually 
costing him more to make and 
sell than they returned in profits 
when overhead, sales expense, etc. 
were divided equally among the 
whole line. He cut his line to 
five items, discontinued eleven and 
has since added a new product 
making a line of six products, On 
the six products he is showing a 
greater net profit year by year 
than he used to show on sixteen, 

Competitors are getting busj- 
ness on the ten items this many- 
facturer doesn’t sell, but it is busj- 
ness that costs money to get and 
hold 


“Price cutters are ruining our 
business. Now let’s see if we can't 
get a law—” 

I’m writing no brief for the 
price cutter. Maybe he’s a good 
influence. Maybe he’s a bad in- 
fluence. That’s not what I'm in- 
terested in. 

Primarily I’m interested in the 
fact that the manufacturer often 
looks for a legislative life-line 
when he ought to be doing a little 
swimming for himself. 

A manufacturer of food prod- 
ucts complained to a well-known 
chain-store executive that price 
cutting was ruining his business. 
The executive asked the manufac- 
turer what was a_ suggested 
remedy. 

“Legislation,” 
manufacturer. 

“Smith,” replied the chain-store 
man, “legislation may be needed, 
but in your particular case I sug- 
gest a good house cleaning. I 
know from experience that your 
house is one of the softest marks 
for the price cutter. We can get 
almost any concession from your 
sales department so long as we 
give a sizable order. Another 
thing. I know that we are get- 
ting better terms today than sev- 
eral competitors who buy larger 
quantities of our product than we 
do. Yet you object to the price 


answered _ the 
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A Message 
to Space Buyers 


HE openseason is rapidly approach- 
ing. The time for making up lists 
draws near. 


FASHIONABLE DRESS believes that 
space buyers, faced with the ever vary- 
ing problem of selecting media, will 
be deeply impressed with the story of 
FASHIONABLE DRESS—its extraor- 
dinary circulation growth—the wide- 
open discrepancy between its circula- 
tion and advertising rates—the 
multiplicity of values which it offers to 
advertisers. 


For ten years the publishers of 
FASHIONABLE DRESS have. been 
quietly but steadily building up the 
largest Thirty-Five Cent Circulation 
in the Woman’s Field. 


FASHIONABLE DRESS now stands 
at the threshold of its development as 
an advertising medium. 


Largest Circulation of Any Fashion 
Publication in the Class Field 


Member Audit: Bureau of Circulations 
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cutter as the man who makes 
prices unstable.” 

Often an advertiser would feel 
a lot less bitter toward price cut- 
ters if he weren’t, by his merchan- 
dising policies, encouraging the 
price cutter by inside prices, p.m.’s 


etc. 
i 


“We can’t afford to advertise 

because we have only a few thou- 
sand dollars to invest in advertis- 
ing.” 
This attitude is fostered by the 
mistaken boosters of advertising 
who spend their: time speaking be- 
fore Rotary Clubs, Chambers of 
Commerce, etc., and telling how 
many millions are being spent on 
advertising by leading companies. 
They give the impression that the 
fellow with less than a million 
has a piker’s chance. 

As a matter of fact the his- 
tory of American business is full 
of instances of companies that 
have grown successfully on small 
appropriations. A partial list of 
these companies is given in an 
article entitled: “The Humble Be- 
ginnings of Our Great Advertiser- 
ers,” which appeared in the May, 
1923 issue of Printers’ INK 
MonrTHLY. 

Just the other day I was talk- 
ing with a sales manager whose 
company started three years ago 
with an advertising appropriation 
of $5,000 in a field where appro- 
priations of $100,000 are common. 
Today this company is competing 
successfully. with the best in the 
field and this year will invest 
$75,000 in advertising. Business 
already this year in the first two 
months came within a few thou- 
sand dollars of being half of what 
it was for the entire year of 1925. 


“We want a trade name like 
Kodak.” 

Beg your pardon! If you're 
not a monopoly you probably don’t 
want any such thing. 

I could list a great many trade 
names that have become generic 
terms, so far as their meaning to 
the general public is concerned. 
Go into the proper store and ask 
for some product, a Kodak, for 
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instance, and the chances are 
fair that you'll be offered a 


product made by some co; 
other than the one holding tie 
right to use the trade name 
Kodak, of course, has wide dis. 
tribution, but you even run q 
chance of getting a camera made 
by some other manufacturer be- 
side Eastman when you ask for a 
Kodak. 

There is such a thing as a trade 
name being too good. If it is so 
tricky that it attracts people to 
itself rather than to the product, 
it isn’t efficient. If it’s so unusual 
that it becomes a generic term it 
is pretty likely to be a liability in- 
stead of an asset, to turn sales 
into the competitors’ pocket. 

A trade name like Kodak is nice 
to have—if you know how to use 


it. 
6 

“We can’t use this copy idea. It’s 
not dignified.” 

A company can sell two things, 
dignity or merchandise. It is very 
easy to sell them separately but 
difficult to sell them together. 

Of course there are certain ad- 
vertisers whose chief asset is their 
“dignity.” Their advertising is 
merely a series of announcements 
that they are in the business of 
selling jewelry or fine clothes or 
whatnot at number 20003 Fifth 
Avenue. They are so dignified 
that they seldom deface the fronts 
of their shop by anything so crude 
as a trade name. They can get 
away with this type of advertising 
because there are enough people 
in the United States who are will- 
ing to pay “dignity” prices to give 
these advertisers neat profits. 

But when some of the leading 
advertisers, such as Colgate, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Kelly-Springfield 
and others throw “dignity” to the 
wind and make “undignified” ad- 
vertising pay, other advertisers 
will do well to pause before they 
insist that their entire advertising 
campaign be built along “digni- 
fied” lines. Maybe it should—but 
on the other hand, maybe “dig- 
nity” will scare away sales. 


{ 


7 
“T don’t read ‘McGoofus Maga- 
(Continued on page 73) 
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| GREAT religious organi- 
+! zation had a real problem. 
A book had been planned 
J to assist in a national 
charities campaign. Half a mil- 
lion copies were needed, and in 
three weeks’ time. 





















Drawings in full color had to be 
made, then process engravings, 
printing plates, paper of a special 
size—the actual production and 
shipping of the half-million 
books—with only three weeks 
to go. It couldn’t be done. 








But we did it! 





Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 







Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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In Fifty 


Here is a direct measure by which 
any manufacturer of a product 
appealing to women can judge for 
himself the interest women take 
in The Country Gentleman. 


In January and February of 
this year The Country Gen- 
tleman received an order for 
patterns from one out of every 
fifty homes reached by it. 
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Each of these orders enclosed ten 
cents—and January and February 
are poor months for the sale of 
patterns. 





In the course of a year The Coun- 
try Gentleman patterns are called 
for from about one Country Gen- 
tleman home in eight. This shows 
how its women readers value this 
magazine, how they turn to its 
pages for help, and how they re- 
spond to its suggestions. 


“Ountry (jentlem 


more than 1,200,000 a month 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago. 
m, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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1200 Miles€é 
DOLLAR 


Bank , lees in five Northwestern states, if 
changed into dollar bills, would cover a 60 foot road 
reaching from St. Paul to New Orleans. 

Deposits in 1925 totaled 2,423 million dollars. 
They were 27 million dollars more than in 1924 and 
183 million dollars more than in 1923. 

These five states have 61 per cent rural population. 
Farm prosperity built up bank deposits and increased 
buying power. 

Six railroads in this territory dependent on agri- 
cultural support plan a 150 million dollar maintenance 
and improvement program. Other interests hinging 
on farm support also show activity. 

In planning to enter this rich field, remember that 
six out of every ten customers are farmers. 

And the only weekly farm paper in the Northwest is 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. New York 
A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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zine’ Therefore I don’t think we 
ought to put our advertising in 
. a es.” 
This is an old timer—but sales- 
men of advertising space tell me 
that they still run across it with 
alarming frequency. 

The answer, of course, is simple. 

“It doesn’t matter what you 
read, but what other people read. 
Just because you ride in a Pack- 
ard you don’t look upon the 
man in the Cadillac as a sucker 
nor do you expect every one of 
your prospects to ride in a Pack- 
ard. You realize that most of 
them are going to ride in Fords 
and Chevrolets.” 


“We must keep our plans abso- 
lutely secret.” 

Nice, but impossible. It is pos- 
sible to keep merchandising a 
secret until it is sprung on the 
dealer—but thereafter every dealer 
and every competitor’s salesman is 
in a sense a spy. 

I remember several years ago 
talking to a well-known mail-order 
advertiser who told me that a 
certain competitor had a mighty 
fine series of follow-up letters. I 
at once got in touch with the 
competitor who held up his hands 
in horror. 

“Absolutely not,” he said when 
I asked to see the letters. “Our 
competitors are continually copy- 
ing our ideas and we want to keep 
our letters secret.” 

Of course that is pretty nearly 
the height of absurdity. Any 
competitor who wanted the fol- 
low-up letters needed only to 
answer one advertisement. His 
receipt of the follow-ups thereby 
became automatic. 

Any advertiser can be pretty 
sure that his competitors know 
pretty well what he is doing. 


9 
“They've swiped our copy idea 
or our merchandising plan. Can’t 
we prosecute?” 
Probably not—even if 


you 
wanted to. Probably you don’t 
want to. 

In advertising and merchandis- 


ing, the leader will always be imi- 
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tated. That is one of the penalties 
of leadership. Rather, I should 
say it is one of the rewards of 
leadership. 

Once an. advertiser brings out 
a new idea and backs it for all the 
idea is worth, that idea is marked 
as his own as much as if he had 
trade-marked and copyrighted it. 
Dealers and consumers will see 
his imitators only as imitators. 

whole lot of advertising 
space has been wasted in promot- 
ing the words, “Beware of Imita- 
tions.” Make the product good 
enough and the plan behind it 
sound enough and imitators will 
take care of themselves. Instead 
of fighting the imitators use them 
as one more evidence of’ your 
superiority in the field. 


10 

“Our typical prospect is——” 

A great deal of advertising 
money has been sunk in a deep, 
deep well called “typical.” It is as 
easy to find the typical prospect as 
it is to find the typical tree or the 
typical book. There is no such 
thing. People aren’t and never 
have been typical. 

For instance, visualize the “typi- 
cal Englishman” as seen by the 
American and by the Britisher. 
Neither visualization will be any 
more typical than your company is 
of others in its field. 

Therefore the advertiser who 
says “our typical prospect is a tall, 
fair-haired boob who chauffeurs 
a street car and gets $1,600 a year” 
is out of step, just as much out 
of step as the fellow who says, 
“motormen won’t buy our product. 
Our typical prospect i$ the fellow 
who rides in the Rolls-Royce.” 

The only way in which all your 
prospects will ever resemble each 
other is in their desire to buy your 
product. That’s a good thing to 
keep in mind when you prepare 
your next advertisement, 


11 
“Always display the company 
name and the product ‘promi- 
nently.’” 
These commands that begin “al- 
ways” usually make me suspicious. 
They are too much like the style 
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of epigram which commences “A 
woman always—’ Of course 
women don’t always do or be 
anything—not even the same 
woman. 

Display the package or product 
prominently if you have a good 
reason to, but don’t set up an im- 
possible restriction on the artist 
and make him spoil a good selling 
picture by putting in a package 
that draws attention from the pic- 
ture and its message to the pack- 


e. 

As for the company name—well, 
suit yourself. However, remem- 
ber that you’re selling the com- 
pany’s products—not its name. 


12 

“Always show the package.” 

Another suspicion-creating “al- 
ways” which is a corollary of the 
one just mentioned. 

By all means show the package, 
if the copy demands it—and if the 
package is worth showing. Cer- 
tainly the picture of the package 
creates a definite tie-up in the 
prospect’s mind. 

But—if the package is an atroc- 
ity it may detract from the gen- 
eral effect of the advertisement 
and be a liability. 

There are two solutions in this 
case. Either don’t show the pack- 
age or design a package which 
will be not only a real ornament 
to an advertisement but also will 
have a real sales punch on the 
dealers’ shelves. 

**k kk * 

These are but a dozen common 
sayings that have become, in some 
advertisers’ minds, almost axioms. 
They are scarecrows that can be 
knocked over by a breath of 
analysis. 

The “yes-man” is common and 
fulfills his destiny. The “is-zat- 
so man,” however, makes history. 


Van Dam Cigar Appropriation 
Doubled 


The Tunis Johnson Cigar Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has doubled its 
advertising appropriation this year for 
ee, its Van Dam cigar. News- 
papers in Illinois, Indiana and Michigan 
will be used in a campaign which will 
Start in May. This campaign is being 
directed by the White Advertising 
Agency, Grand Rapids. 
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T. S. Lindsey Made Vice-Presj- 
dent of Kelly-Springfield 


T. S. Lindsey, general sales man- 
ager of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Com. 
pany, New York, has, in addition, been 
made a vice-presid and ber of 
the board of directors. He joined the 
company in 1913 as New York branch 
manager and, later, was appointed 
Eastern district manager, in charge 
of the East Coast branches. 

After having served for several Ts 
as Eastern district manager, Mr. Lind. 
sey was made a special representative 
of the general sales department and, 
subsequently, sales manager. In July, 
1924, he became general sales manager. 


“The Chicagoan,” a New 
Publication 


Publication of The Chicagoan will 
soon be started at Chicago by The Chi- 
cago Publishing Company, of which 
Frederick M. Rosen is president. The 
first issue of the new publication, which 
will be published bi-weekly, is planned 
for May 15. " k 

The Chicagoan’s chief function, Mr. 
Rosen said, will be that of reporting 
news of informative and entertainin 
value of the activities of Chicago an 
Chi ans. Its editorial contents will 
include fiction, criticisms of ‘the arts 
and viewpoints on current events. 


Hoyt Agency Adds New 
Accounts 


The Buffington Company, New York, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. News- 
paper rotogravure and magazine space 
are being used for this account. 

The "Srolland Butterine Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., using newspapers 
and magazines, and the Arch Preserver 
Shoe Company, New York, also have 
appointed the Hoyt agency to direct 
their advertising accounts. 


Advanced by “The Farm 
Journal” 


gg Curtis, of the Chicago staff of 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, has 
i Western advertising 





been appointed 

manager. ‘ 
_A. T. McNamee, who has also been 

with The Farm Journal for a number of 

years, has been made Eastern advertis- 

od fous with headquarters at New 
ork. 


Wedding Ring Account for 
Charles C. Green 


Byard F. Brogan, Philadelphia, manu- 


facturing jeweler, has appointed the 
Philadelphia office of the Charles C. 
Green Advertising Agency, Inc., to di- 
rect the advertising of the Arbutus 
wedding ring. Rotogravure’ newspapers 
are being used in the Central West. and 
ast. 
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A Prominent 
Advertising 
Agent Says 


“Apparently you have done the unusual 
thing in finding a field not already occupied.” 

We have! 

Our steady growth in circulation indicates 
a distinguished audience was waiting for 
this new national daily. 

And what enthusiasm as they receive the 
first issue! May we tell you about the qual- 





ity of the circulation and the spread of it? 


Established March 4th, 1926 


GHashington 
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States Baily 


New York Office: Chicago Office: San Francisco Office: 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. London Guarantee Bldg. Bulletin Building 











Direct-Mail Interests Hold First 
All-Western Meeting 


Convention Brings to Western Advertisers Educational Benefits of 
Eastern Conventions 


‘TH advertising East met the 
advertising West at a three- 
day convention last week, devoted 
to a study of more effective use 
of direct-mail advertising. This 
convention was the culmination of 
a decision reached by the execu- 
tives of the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association last fall to bring 
to Western advertisers the same 
advantages which are made avail- 
able at its Eastern conventions. 
Plans for the convention have 
been under way since November, 
1925. Charles W. Collier, field 
secretary of the association, who 
has had his headquarters at Los 
Angeles, and B. McAllister, 
chairman of the board of mana- 
gers of the convention, had the 
co-operation of the Western ad- 
vertising clubs. As a result of their 
joint efforts, the convention held at 


Los Angeles on April 7, 8 and 9, 
had an attendance of more than 600 


registered delegates. In addition, 
several thousand visitors attended 
the exposition of direct-mail ad- 
vertising which was held in con- 
junction with the convention. 

The theme selected for the con- 
vention was “For a_ Better 
Understanding of Direct-Mail Ad- 
vertising in the West.” 

Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley, 
Dement & Company, Chicago, had 
for his topic, “What Is the Right 
Kind of Direct-Mail Advertising?” 
He criticised the hit-and-miss pol- 
icy of replying with the same 
form letter to every inquiry re- 
ceived as a result of advertising. 

“Instead of handling each letter 
of inquiry individually,” he said, 
“form letters are sent out with the 
word that ‘we are enclosing our 
booklet.’ What should be done, 
then, is to write and show the 
prospect how your individual prod- 
uct may be fitted to his needs, in- 
stead of sending him a lot of cut- 
and-dried printed matter.” 

Harry B. Kirtland, of the 
University Press, Cambridge, ex- 


plained what he terms the three- 
in-one method of cutting sales 
costs. He divides selling by mail 
into three parts; first, selling the 
idea of reading the story; second, 
selling the merit of the product 
and, third, satisfying the prospect 
that the product is worth the price , 
asked. This, he claims, replaces 
the old attention-interest-desire- 
action formula. 

Caution should be exercised in 
the use of catchy slogans, accord- 
ing to Don Francisco, of Lord & 
Thomas, Los Angeles. He paid his 
respects to “short and snappy” 
copy. 

_ The part which direct mail plays 
in the instalment selling of the 
Columbia Outfitting | Company, 
Los Angeles, was explained by 
E. J. Wood, advertising manager. 

The delegates also were ad- 
dressed by the following: 

Ray N. Fellows, advertisin 
Addressograph Co., Chicago; 
Collins, assistant secretary, National 
Surety Co., New York; Frank L. Pierce, 
secretary, Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation; Jean Blum, Blum’s Advertis- 
ing Agency, San Francisco; Edward H. 

ardner, University of isconsin; 
Joseph Meadon, resident, Franklin 
Press, Detroit; W. B. Geissinger, adver- 
tising manager, California Fruit Growers 
Association, Los Angeles; ohn J. 
Sherlock, Los Angeles; B. J._ Williams, 
director of sales, Paraffine Companies, 
Inc., San Francisco; Frank H. Beck- 
mann, Beckmann-Hollister & Company, 
San Francisco; Herman A. Nater, Bank 
of Italy, Los Angeles, and Percy G. 
Cherry, Might Directories, Toronto. 

Charles R. Wiers, president of 
the Direct Mail Advertisers As- 
sociation, expressed himself as 
pleased with the co-operation 
which the convention has received 
from Western advertising inter- 
ests. The exhibition had 100 
booths which, he said, compared 
very favorably with 140 at the an- 
nual convention last year in Bos- 
ton. There were delegations pres- 
ent from the Western cities 
ranging from three to a party of . 
thirty-five which came from San” 
Francisco. 
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Advertisers Use 
Combination 


So well has the new optional combi- 
nation rate of the Boston Evening 
American and the Daily Advertiser 
been received, thirty-three new adver- 
tisers took -advantage of it, in March 
first month of the combination. Ameri- 
can gain 52,324 lines and the Daily Ad- 
vertiser 88,106 lines over the corre- 
sponding month last year. 


Boston Evening American 
Boston Daily Advertiser 


Rodney E. Boone H. A. Koehler 
9 East 40th Street » Hearst — 
New York City Chicago, IIl. 
S. B. Chittenden Louis C. Boone 


= ) 5 Winthrop Sq. Book Tower Bidg. 
ston, Mich. 
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EREWITH is reproduced an advertisement of Iron 
Age which leaves the true facts obscured. 


Iron Age states that 70.5% of its circulation is in 
the twelve states where 73.9% of the country’s metal- 
working is concentrated; furthermore that it has a 
greater total circulation numerically and by percentage 
than any other publication in the same field, indicating 
that the percentage of its circulation in the twelve states 
is greater than that of any other publication in the 
same field. 


Apparently the IRON TRADE REVIEW is not taken into 
account in these statements, because 77.5% of the circu- 
lation of IRON TRADE REVIEW is in these twelve states. 


When only United States circulation is considered, 
81.1% of IRON TRADE REVIEW circulation is concentrated 
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in these same twelve states. This isa larger percentage 
than any other similar publication. 





The figures shown on the map for each state represent 
the number of metalworking plants (U. S. census report) 


in each state. 





For example, while the map shows 1116 plants in Indi- 
ana, Iron Age has 352 subscribers according to A. B. C. 
report of December 31, 1925. Wisconsin has 1090 plants 
and 279 subscribers. New York state 4216 plants, 2307 
subscribers. Massachusetts 1785 plants, 572 subscribers. 
Connecticut 973 plants, 292 subscribers. 


In Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Indiana are 29.1% 
—f ofthe total number of plants in the 12 states shown on 
themap. These states dominate automotive production 
—machine tool field—lake shipping and shipbuilding— 
the mining and transportation of iron ore and the trans- 
portation of coal, ore, and grain. The geographical cen- 
er of population isin Indiana. The geographical center 
of general industry and the steel producing industry is 
n in Ohio. IRON TRADE REVIEW circulation excels numer- 
ically in these states. 


, Cleveland, the headquarters of IRON TRADE REVIEW, is 
the Key City of ‘‘The Heart of Industry.”’ 


IRON TRADE REVIEW circulation is growing. It 
gained in 1925 while the circulation of Iron Age 
decreased. 

| IRON TRADE REVIEW is growing in advertising. 
| In 1925 it gained 177 pages of display advertis- 
ing—nearly double its 1924 gain—while Iron Age 
lost more than 600 pages which was more than 
one-and-one-half times its 1924 loss. 


To reach the iron, steel and metalworking industries 
use IRON TRADE REVIEW, which is published every week 
and is a member of Associated Business Papers and of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 





















PAUL REVERE & CO. 
At their Foundry, 

No. 3, BATTEKY-MARCH STREET, 

Near Commercial Coffer House, Bost 


sbortest notice. 


Also, their Manufactory in Brai 


Academy BELLS. —Also, Copper Bolts, of ail sizes. 
and Brazier 


—Served Early Advertisers 
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“Where Buyer and Seller Meet’? 


jon, 
‘ Manufacture Composition Bolts, Spikes, Nails, Cap- 
stern Rims and all other kinds of ship work at the 

, ot ti intree, 
All kinds and siees of Church and Chime, and 


's ne Co , all of which wilt 
Soe ee a can cage 


country. 

Ail Kinds of Brass Mi 5, Castings, Cylinders, 
ke for manctactoriet, done at hort notice, anda the 2 
‘west liberal terms. 
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Preparedness Was Paul Revere’s Creed 


The same dashing spirit that 
led Paul Revere to be the first 
to warn the country people to 
‘‘be up and arm’’ undoubtedly 
made him one of the 
first advertisers in the 
Boston City Directory, 
as illustrated above. 


Since that time man 

thousands of astute i 
vertisers have recog- 
nized the value of 





will direct the buyer to the 
right place at the critical time, 
when he wants and is looking 
for that particular article. Paul 
Revere made bells. So 
did others, but Paul 
Revere also made it 
easy for purchasers to 
find him by his in- 
formative advertising 
in his local City Di- 
rectory. — 


: This trade mark appears ; 
app Cite Dis EATION i directories of leading Our booklet, Director- 
in the Uity Virectory. publishers ies; What They Are, How 


Your name; the de- 
tails of your product and name 
of dealers prominently empha- 


They Function and Their 
Place in Advertising, contains a 


wealth of information. Send 


sized and properly classified for free copy. 





ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 
Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 























The Quarrel for Attention 


Is More Restful Advertising Copy Needed for Shocked Nerves? 
By Roy Dickinson 


EN DAVIS has made his liv- 
B ing from the advertising busi- 
ness for years. A good living it 
is, too. Year by year Ben has be- 
come a more important consumer 
of advertised products. He is 
building a new house to cost 
$36,000; he owns a fine car. In 
everything he buys he is preju- 
diced in favor of things which are 
advertised. 

Last week, he complained to me 
about what he calls the growing 
tendency for advertised products 
to “quarrel for attention.” He 
says it is tiring his nerves and he 
thinks he has a solution for what 
he insists is too much _high- 
pressure selling in much advertis- 


ing copy. 

"He put it this way: “I’ve been 
feeling for some time that there is 
too much effort made to attract 
attention. Moreover, this effort is 
too evident. Last week, I went to 
the school my boy attends and I 
discovered the same tendency. A 
question had been asked. Ten 
little boys raised their hands. 
Then they waved them. Some 
stamped their feet; one or two 
snapped their fingers. They were 
all quarreling for the teacher’s at- 
tention. She finally asked the 
only quiet boy of the bunch I 
understood why. That woman’s 
nerves had become frayed by too 
much violence to grab her atten- 
tion. She turned with relief to 
the quiet, restful request. 

“That’s what is the matter with 
the advertising I’ve been talking 
about. Too much quarreling for 
attention. We need more restful 
spots in copy and manufacturers 
who adopt restful copy will find a 
nerve-wracked public turning to 
them in thankful relief.” 

That term he used, “quarreling 
for attention,” interested me as I 
sat down that evening at home to 
glance over several publications 
and read the day’s mail. 

It seems to me that Ben has 
some grounds for his complaint. 


81 


It also appears that many adver- 
tisers have come to the same con- 
clusion and have already adopted 
those “restful spots.” 

Here are a few methods now 
being used in the somewhat vocif- 
erous “quarrel for attention.” 


All America is now asking for— 

The discriminating buyer always 
chooses— 

Announcing a tremendous event— 

The finest of them all— 


These, and similar loud cries 
for attention are easy to find. By 
looking at only a few more pages 
one discovers: 


Picked 
buyers— 

Incomparably finer— 

Beats everything in its class~ 


invariably by the largest 


The letters from manufacturers 
were also quarreling pretty hard 
for my attention. Some startling 
and rather insulting remarks con- 
cerning the appearance of my roof 
leaped out at me from the letter 
of a man who wanted to sell me a 
new sort of shingle. Even a bank 
told me that the value of a Fifth 
Avenue address was “tremen- 
dous.” Wonder why it doesn’t 
look up the definition of the word. 

But the prize letter from the 
“quarreling” standpoint was from 
a coat maker. He said: 


Dear Friend: 

YOU’RE LUCKY! 

You have been awarded a adver- 
tising check. It is enclosed and it has a 
value of exactly $5—no more—no less. 

Only a limited number of these co- 
operative advertising checks have been 
issued. You have been selected out of 
thousands to share in this ECONOMY 
plan. We have set aside a definite sum 
for advertising purposes; and it has been 
decided that a garment worn by 
you will serve this advertising purpose 
to the best advantage. 

We are willing to lose every cent of 
profit in furnishing you with a - 
so that you can enjoy for yourself its 
wonderful and practical all-year value 
and stylish comfort at a REAL SAVING 
IN DOLLARS. We know you will be 
delighted with your , you'll gladly 
show it to your friends. 


We have just brought out a brand new 
coat which manufacturers tell us is the 
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greatest improvement in dress coats and 
raincoats since the weaving of cloth was 
invented. It is a coat of wonderful style 
that keeps the wearer well-dressed and 
protected in the rain, yet does not look 
like a raincoat when worn for dress or 
when motoring in pleasant weather. 

It is a stylish dress coat of new single 
breasted design cut and finely finished in 
a high-grade close woven triple texture, 
with handsome roomy pockets, semident 
lapels and all around belt. 

It’s a beauty! It’s the most attractive 
2oat you’ve ever seen. It’s going to sweep 
the country before it like wildfire. You 
will say so, too, when you see it and 
try it on. In all my years’ experience. 
I have never seen a more beautiful gar- 
ment nor such a practical one. 


There was much more to the 
same effect on the other side of 
the sheet. A postscript said that 
if I would mail the coupon right 
away the maker would include a 
$5 sport sweater absolutely free 
and that his offer would be void 
after ten days. 

It seemed to me, as I read the 
letter, that I was to get the great- 
est coat since the weaving of cloth 
was invented; that the company 
was willing to lose all profit by 
giving me a wholesale price and 
a $5 check because I was lucky, 
and throw in a $5 sweater also. 
The net of it was that I would 
secure this remarkable product 
for $2.95. It certainly read like 
one of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
best efforts. It was, I admit, a 
great relief to turn to two more 
restful letters, one breathing the 
spirit of Easter which asked me 
for a contribution for children, 
and another from an Atlantic City 
hotel suggesting a motor trip 
which started off with: “Golly, 
but it’s good to get out again on 
the open road.” 

I found plenty of restful spots 
among the advertising pages, too, 
as I looked them over again. Here 
was one advertising a shoe: 

Janet leaned earnestly toward Reta 


who was a picture of contented Southern 
lassitude:— 


And Yardley’s Lavender Soap 
was soothing as it told about “the 
gallants and their fair ladies of a 
century ago.” 

One that fitted the “restful spot” 
description to a nicety was the 
full page of the John Warren 
Watson Company, of Philadel- 


phia, advertising Watson Stabi- 
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lators. At the top of the page, in 
great, soft letters was the one 
word “Relax.” Below it was the 
picture of a lovely, restful lady, 
one slipper dangling below her 
stockinged foot. 


Nature’s supreme gift is the power to 
relax. A luxurious hour of ease between 
the busy day and the evening’s social 
engagement! A moment of restfulness 
snatched from between one appointment 
and the next! 

Amid the crowding activities of our 
modern life, such moments are all too 
few. Shall our motoring hours add to 
the strain which spends our energies or 
to the relaxation which replenishes them? 


I liked particularly the follow- 
ing restful sincere copy in a trade 
paper. It was run by the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, concerning 


linoleum. It was headed “Jim 
Husson Reminisces” and _ started 
like this: 


If you pull up at the Dillerville gate 
of the Armstrong’s Linoleum Works, Jim 
Husson meets you. His stern counte- 
nance and business-like bearing lead you 
unasked to explain quickly who you are 
and whom you wish to see. 

Jim Husson has seen continuous ser- 
vice at the factory ever since there was 
a factory. The plant has literally grown 
up before his eyes. So he has a real 
pride in the big establishment which now 
spreads over the better part of ninety 
acres. 

And when you’ve told Jim you're a 
friend, that you’ve come to see the folks 
who make Armstrong’s Linoleum—you'll 
find that Jim’s friendly, too. That frown 
fades, that dignity unbends; he smiles. 
He may even reminisce. 


The California Fruit Growers 
offered another delightfully rest- 
ful spot with a glass of orange 
juice set before a background of 
rich hillsides, blue sky and sunny 
clouds. 

But it seemed to me that the 
prize of the collection was a page 
advertising (mirabile dictu) a 
town in Florida. You know how 
many of the others I saw first— 
turquoise seas and emerald skies 
and all the rest, as though the 
writer had dreamed his copy while 
sleeping in a jewelry store—and 
then to come on this: 


“From every standpoint of the amuse- 
ment industry and the real estate pro- 
moter, Boca Grande is a dead town. It 
always has been dead and probably al- 
ways will be. That is why it appeals to 
many live people. 

“Tt doesn’t quarrel with any of the 
bigger and better movements. It simply 
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Some magazines, like some 
horses, are winners from 
the start! 


HE annals of the track prove that a horse 
rarely wins its first race ... but there 
have been exceptions. 


The annals of publishing prove that a new 
magazine rarely carries much advertisin?,... 
here too, there have been exceptions. 


ann 


The first issue of THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 
contains 28 pages of advertising. In this May 
Number many of the foremost advertisers of 
the country are represented. 


Such a record clearly designates this official 
publication of the Shrine as one of the excep- 
tions in publishin}—a winner from the start. 


June will be another winner. Final forms close 
April 25th. The circulation is 600,000 copies 
monthly. The rate is $1,350 a page, $450 a col- 
umn, $3.50 a line. Additional details upon request. 


THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 


1440 Broadway, New York 


Phone: Pennsylvania 7827 


Western Office: 360 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Phone: State 6440 
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lets them alone. It has no Chamber of 
Commerce, no dredges or sand-suckers, and 
nothing proposed for 1930. Boca Grande 
is simply a haven for those who prefer 
to roll their own in the way of amuse- 
ment. Providence did a perfectly satis- 
factory job in making this a lovely place 
to swim and fish and golf and we who 
have been wintering here since long be- 
fore the boom came and went. Let it go 
at that. 

You might like Boca Grande a lot. 
Many clever people do. It is an adven- 
ture in naturalness.’ Let us send you a 
book about it. It is a very nice book 
and not too much exaggerated. 


Restful? I'll tell the copy 
writers it was. 


R. W. Mickam Joins Manter- 
nach Agency 


R. W. Mickam, formerly with the 
New York office of Erwin, Wasey 
Company, has joined the staff of The 
Manternach a, Hartford, Conn., 
advertising agency. He will have charge 
of copy and production. Mr. Mickam 
was, at one time, a partner in the 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. 


Johnson-Dallis to Direct Al- 
bany, Ga., Campaign 

The advertising account of the city 
of Albany, Ga., has been placed with 
the Johnson-Dallis Company, advertis- 
ing agency of Atlanta, Ga. A campaign 
will be conducted to build up the farm 
trading territory of Albany. 


F. W. Crockett with Kirk- 
Boynton 


F. W. Crockett, for several years 
with the Masonic News, Detroit, has 
joined Kirk-Boynton, Inc., Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, as director of re- 
search. 


B. B. Sheffield Made Bank 
Director 


B. B. Sheffield, president and general 
manager of the Commander Mills Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, has been made a 
director of the Northwestern National 
Bank, of that city. 


New Account for Critchfield 


The Columbia Pictures Corporation, 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with the New York office of 
Critchfield & Company, advertising 
agency. Magazine advertising will be 
used. 




















Joins Grant & Wadsworth 


Ralph A. Sayre has joined the staff 
of Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 
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Heads “Children, the Maga- 
zine for Parents” 


George J. Hecht, editor of 
Times, is president of The Pea 
Publishing Association, Inc., which, as 
previously reported, has been organized 
at New York to publish Children the 
Magazine for Parents. The first number 
of the new publication, which will be 
issued monthly, will be the October 
number. 

The editorial contents of Children 

according to Mr. Hecht, who also is 
chairman of the editorial board, will be 
devoted to interpreting in a_ popular 
manner to parents the scientific findings 
of the specialist concerning the child’s 
needs and its training from the cradle 
through adolescence. Anne Pierce is 
managing editor. She was formerly as- 
sociated with Good Housekeeping as a 
member of its bureau of foods, sanita- 
tion and health and, for eight years 
she was director of the New York Herald 
Tribune Institute. 
_ Arthur E. Carpenter, formerly adver- 
tising manager of The Outlook, is as- 
sociated with Children in a_ similar 
capacity. 

The board of directors of The Parents 
Publishing Association, Inc., includes 
the following: Henry J. Fisher, presi- 
dent of Harper & Bros. and chairman 
of the board of directors of The McCall 
Company; Frank G. Braucher, director 
of advertising of The Crowell Publish- 
ing Company; James E. Russell, Dean 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Robert E. Simon, president, 
United Parents’ Association of New 
York; H. M. Clymer, director of the 
National Committee for the Study of 
Juvenile Reading. and J. Noel Macy, 
publisher of the Yonkers Statesman. 


S. R. Clarke Heads Travel 
Bureau 


Sydney R. Clarke, former secretary 
of the Advertising Club of New York, 
has acquired a travel bureau with head- 
— at Paris, which will be_con- 
ucted under the name of the Inter- 
national Service. Mr. Clarke opened 
offices abroad as a business representa- 
tive last year and also was. made a 
special emissary of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 


Resale Price Bill Hearing to 


Be Held 


There_will_ be a_ hearing on the 
Capper-Kelly Resale Price Bill by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives on April 22 and 23. The hearing 
will be held at Washington. 











Lawrence Myers Appointed by 
I. Miller & Sons 


Lawrence Myers, of I. Miller & Sons, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., shoe 
manufacturer, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager, succeeding Herbert 
Levenson, resigned. 
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Following are the Publishers’ Reports to 
the A. B. C. on New Orleans’ three best 
newspapers for the period ending March 
30, 1926. 





THE New Or.eAns ITEM 
Average Net Paid 
City 50,021 Total 63,265 








THE Morninc TRIBUNE 
Average Net Paid 
City 30,891 Total 32,688 


THE SUNDAY ITEM-TRIBUNE 
Average Net Paid 
City 52,709 Total 84,895 

















This is an average 
GAIN 
in six months 
—for the ITEM of 2,454 city and 1,365 
total. 
—for the TRIBUNE of 2,340 city and 
3,345 total. 
—for the Sunday ITEM-TRIBUNE of 
2,505 city and 1,651 total. 
Rates are still 20c a line daily combina- 
tion; 18c a line Sunday. 
IN NEW ORLEANS IT /S 
THE ITEM-TRIBUNE 


Wew Orleans 
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The best way to ‘ 


is in the Bal 

















The average Baltimore family spends $1260 
per year. 


There are over 124,000 families who take the 
Baltimore News every day. 


That makes the spending power of the Balti- 
more News “market” over $156,000,000. 


More than 19 millionswill be spent on men’s wear. 


More than 38 millions will be spent on women’s 
apparel. 


More than 18 millions will be spent on new 
homes. 


About 9,000 new automobiles will be purchased. 


And most of the people who read the News 
take no other evening paper; if you want to 
cover that field, you MUST advertise in the 
Baltimore News. 
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} “evening paper town.’ 


} There are 196,000 families in Baltimore. 
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more News! 


ALTIMORE, you know, is an 
’ The local 
merchants use the evening papers on 
week days when they want results. 


The 
News goes into 110,000 of them every day. 

You can cover this field in the Baltimore News 
and you can cover it with- 
out having to buy a dup- 





Announcement 








licating morning paper in 
addition ! 

We sell the Baltimore 
News alone, strictly on its 
own merits. If you want 
amorning paper also, we 
recommend the American 
that duplicates only 13% 
of the News circulation. 


The best way to cover 
Baltimore is the Baltimore 
News! 





To National Advertisers 
. and 
Advertising Agencies 


The National Advertising 
Departments 
of 
New York Evening Journal 
Baltimore Evening News 
Baltimore American 
Washington Evening Times 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta Evening Georgian 
Atlanta Sunday American 
are combined 
with offices in 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
New York Office: 

W. G. HOBSON, Hastern Manager 
2 Columbus Circle 
Telephone: Circle 5400 
Chicago Office: Detroit Office: 
F. E. CRAWFORD FRANKLIN PAYND 
Western Manager Representative 
913 HearstBldg 1351 BookBuilding 
All under direction of: 
JAMES C. DAYTON, Publisher 
NEW YORK EVENING 
JOURNAL 








THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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March Building Permits 
Set New Mark $2,688,000 


Post-Office Receipts Also 
Smash Previous Figures 


These new records today place Birmingham as the at- 
tractive market for a productive campaign. General 
business conditions were never better: Birmingham’s 
industries are going full capacity. Every one is employed. 
$4,300,000 payroll goes into the channel of trade each 
week. Birmingham is growing soundly and steadily as 
a thriving industrial city. 


In Birmingham 
It’s the News 


Reaches every worth while home in Birmingham. 
Gives complete coverage in the trading zone. 


Many advertisers both Local and 
National have used the News col- 
umns exclusively for years. 


The News continues to gain in National 
advertising. The first three months of 
1926,showa gain of 76,650lines over 1925 


Sunday 
92,000 


Che Birmingham News 


THe SoutrHs Greatest NewSPaPeR 


Circulation Mar. 1 


National Representatives 


Kelly-Smith Company 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Joel C. Harris, Jr. 


Atlanta 
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Be Careful How You Increase Sales 
Quotas 


Quotas Based on Guesswork and Selfishness Will Surely Destroy Sales 
Morale 


By G. C. Willings 


Vice-President, Intertype Corporation 


{Eprrorrat Norte: This article is a re- 
ply to a ed of —— rt. ealas, 
bli in the issue 0 
Pereens’ Ink under the title: “Should 
the Sales Quota Always Be Increased ?’’] 


SALES manager who in- 
creases the quota of a sales- 
man for the obvious purpose of 
urging him on to still greater ef- 
fort is building a house on shift- 
ing sand—a house which will be 
toppled over by the first strong 
gust of wind. Up 
The problem of establishing 
sales quotas is an intricate one. 
It requires a close analysis of the 
entire available market for one’s 
product. It is a delicate and 
sometimes dangerous practice, and 
unless it has been carefully studied 
from every possible angle, more 
harm than good may result from 
its use. 

It is an apparently accepted 
theory that the purpose of the 
sales quota is to provide the sales- 
man with a knowledge of what he 
is expected to produce in order to 
earn his regular compensation. 

That being the case, it is ad- 
mitted that he has earned his 
regular salary by selling his al- 
lotted quota; when that quota is 
exceeded there can be no sound 
reason why he should not receive 
additional compensation for the 
extra effort. ’ 

en a_salesman’s quota is 
arbitrarily increased, his enthusi- 
asm, if not his loyalty, is affected, 
and he must indeed possess a rare 
mentality if his thoughts are 
unlike those of a salesman I 
knew, who under similar circum- 
stances said: “Oh, what’s the 
use? If I exceed my quota this 
year it will be increased next 

” 


ar. 

Certainly no sales manager can 
afford to allow his men to de- 
velop such an attitude, because the 


mental attitude of a salesman is 
the most important factor in that 
salesman’s success. The * sales- 
man’s success means the company’s 
success and therefore the success 
of the sales manager himself. 

Quotas should be allotted only 
on the percentage of business that 
the sales manager’s knowledge of 
conditions teaches him should 
come from any particular terri- 
tory regardless of the ability of 
any particular salesman. 

Suppose, for example, a com- 
pany is securing 25 per cent of 
all available business in its line 
in the United States and has the 
field adequately covered. Then 
on that basis, an estimate should 
be made of the total amount of 
business which should be received 
from a given salesman’s territory, 
and his quota fixed at 25 per cent 
of that amount. 

A sales manager said to me a 
few days ago: “Bill Smith in the 
Newark territory turns in 35 per 
cent of the total business. Why 
should his quota be only 25 per 
cent of the total?” 

I replied: “Bill is the kind of 
a man you want on your pay-roll. 
Your selling expense is based on 
25 per cent productivity, therefore 
you can well afford to reward Bill 
for the extra effort out of the 
extra profits he secures.” 

Before a quota system can be 
made really effective, it must in- 
clude a carefully worked out plan 
of compensation which, of course, 
is another story. 

This quota must be determined 
accurately so that the selling ex- 
pense can be based upon it. Then, 
all business secured in excess of 
the quota will of course reduce 
the percentage of selling costs, a 
part of which can be passed on 
to the salesmen in the shape of 
monthly and quarterly bonuses or 
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annual dividends, as is done in the 
corporation with which I am con- 
nected. 

If properly used, the sales quota 
becomes the real foundation for 
computing sales expenses and 
should not be changed except on 
rare occasions. 

To use the sales quota merely as 
a cheap incentive in an effort to 
inject “pep” into the sales force 
and keep on increasing the quota 
to keep it ahead of the sales is 
very much like the proverbial 
canine industriously chasing its 
own tail. The plan is sure to 
react to the detriment of the 
morale of any sales organization. 





United Agency Appoints 
Pousette-Dart 


Nathaniel Pousette-Dart, in addition 
to conducting his own art service at 
New York, has been appointed consult- 
ing art director of the United Adver- 
tising Agency, New York. | 

James H. Rotlischild has joined the 
staff of the United agency in the capac- 
ity of chief of copy. He has been 
engaged for several years as a free 
lance copy writer. 





J. J. Messler with San 
Francisco Agency 


John J. Messler, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, San Francisco, 
has joined the copy department of Emil 
Brisacher and Staff, advertising agency, 
also of that city. 





Rohne Electric Company 
Changes Name 


The Rohne Electric Company, Min- 
neapolis, has been reorganized and will 
be known as the Sta-Warm Electric 
Heater Corporation. The new firm will 
specialize on the manufacturing of elec- 
tric heating pots. 





“National Hotel Review” Ap- 
points H.-J. Lowe 


The National Hotel Review, New 
York, has appointed Henry J. Lowe as 
advertising representative in New York 
City, Pennsylvania and the South. He 
was formerly Eastern representative of 
the Furniture Record. 


W. L. Ware Appointed by 
Hart Company 


W. L. Ware has been appointed mer- 
chandising manager of the Hart Com- 
pany, Long Prairie, Minn., and Chicago, 
publisher of store magazines. 
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“Drug & Chemical Markets” to 
Become Two Publications 


Drug & Chemical Markets, 
York, which has been published wot 
will be published as__ two separate 
Papers, commencing in May. The first 
of these will be Drug Markets, which 
will be issued fortnightly beginning 
with a May 4 issue. This will be de- 
voted to manufacturers of pharmaceuti- 
cal, proprietary, toilet and flavoring 
preparations. 

ommencing with the issue of May 
13 and weekly thereafter, another pub- 
lication, Chemical Markets, will be pub- 
lished in the interests of the chemical 
and chemical process industries. Head- 
quarters for both publications will re- 
main in New York. 

Charles R. Larson has been appointed 
Western advertising manager for both 
Drug Markets and Chemical Markets, 
with offices at Chicago. 





New Accounts for Sackheim & 
Scherman 


Sackheim & Scherman, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising of 
Cluzelle Brothers, “Fixo-gen" hair dress- 
ing, and the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
both of New York. Magazines will be 
used for both accounts. 


Albert Seiffer Joins 
New York Advertising Agency 


Albert Seiffer, formerly with the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency 
and the Volkmann Advertising Agency, 
both of New York, has been elected 
vice-president of the New York Adver- 
tising Agency. 


“Daily News Record” to Have 
Change of Size 


The Fairchild __ Publications, New 
York, beginning May 1, will change 
the Daily News Record to a newspaper 
of tabloid size. Its type page size will 
then be 232 lines by five columns. 


With Joseph M. Herman 
Shoe Company 
Herbert Groenewald, formerly sales 
manager of the Wobst Shoe Company, 
Milwaukee, has been made_ general 
sales manager of the Jone M. Her- 
man Shoe Company, illis, Mass. 











Appoints Hoyt Agency 
The Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., has appointed 
the Springfield, Mass., office of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., to di- 
rect its advertising account. 





Brenham, Tex., Paper Changes 


Name 
The Brenham, Tex., Banner-Press has 
changed its name to the Banner. 
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How the sudan D.C., Grocers 
Feel About Star Advertising 


The dealers in food stuffs appealed to -Washingtonians 
during 1925 with 582,905 lines of advertising in The Star. 

That was 107,299 lines more than were carried by all the 
other papers here combined. 

It is such figures as these that emphasize two interesting 
points: 

First—the potentialities of Washington as a profitable 
market. 

Second—the supremacy of The Star in this field. 

It is quite true that no community in the country offers a 
more attractive promotion opportunity for all products of 
merit—for with ONE newspaper—The Star—you can com- 
pletely cover the National Capital and its shopping radius— 
at a minimum of advertising cost. 

Perhaps there is some specific information about 
Washington you would like. Write us and 
our Statistical Department will send it to you. 


Che Sunday Star’ 


THE SUNDAY EDITION OF THE EVENING STAR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK ow CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan. A. Jd. E. Latz 
110 EB. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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“The World’s 
Paramount Advertising 
Medium” 


WRNY Broapcast Station 
ew York City 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Replying to your letter of April 2, 
would appreciate receiving, if possible, 
the articles checked on your list, which 
I am returning herewith. 

Have you noted the article in Variety, 
March 31 issue, first page, on this 
particular subject? 

It is | opinion that radio broad- 
casting will eventually become the para- 
mount advertising medium of the whole 
world, but it will only be made _pos- 
sible through the presentation of high- 
class programs and refraining from too 
frequent mention of the advertiser’s 
name. 

Am strongly in favor of your articles 
as they aid wonderfully in giving pub- 
licity to the idea. 

WRNY _Broapcast Station, 
J. NGFEATHER, 
Commercial Director. 





ADIO! The world’s greatest 

advertising medium! “The 
paramount advertising medium of 
the whole world.” 

Step this way, Advertisers, and 
let Mr. Longfeather, commercial 
director of WRNY, show why. 
And in the same breath Mr. Long- 
feather will show you why it isn’t. 
‘You are about to have unfolded to 
you the most astounding dare- 
devil feat in logic ever witnessed 
by buyers of advertising space. At 
the conclusion of Mr. Long- 
feather’s short performance his 
logic which shows why radio is 
the world’s paramount advertising 
medium and why it isn’t will be 
explained by use of statements 
made by Harry P. Bridge, Jr., 
former Sales Promotion Manager 
of the Atwater Kent Manufactur- 
ing Company, in Printers’ INK 
of April 1. 

The performance begins. Mr. 
Longfeather says: 


It is my opinion that radio broad- 
casting will eventually become the 
paramount advertising medium of the 
whole world, but it will only be made 

sible “through the presentation of 
high class programs and refraining from 
too frequent mention of the advertiser’s 
name. 


To make Mr. Longfeather’s 


feat in logic even more easily 
understandable: we have italicized 


his key line, namely, “and refrain. 
ing from too frequent mention of 
the advertiser’s name.” 

Mr. Bridge, a former buyer of 
radio time, now speaks. He says: 


A. firm which recently made an in. 
vestigation to nd what listeners 
thought of the programs, found that 
only a small percentage thought there 
was too much jazz on the air, a few sug- 
gested there might be more addresses, 
only a comparatively small number ob- 
jected to classical music and operas. 
A great many, however, stated that 
they thought there was too much an- 
nouncing and an even larger percentage 
felt there was too much advertising— 
which means, presumably that the ad- 
vertiser who wishes to do so success- 
fully over the radio should secure the 
best musical entertainment possible and 
forego even the announcement of his 
name to a minimum number of times. 
One radio advertiser who insisted that 
his name be announced twelve times 
within the half-hour period found this 
repetition objectionable even to his 
friends who joked with him on his 
vanity. 


Now what have we got? Mr. 
Longfeather, as a commercial di- 
rector anxious to have radio 
broadcasting sold to advertisers, is 
willing to admit that the adver- 
tiser must be wary indeed in using 
his name in a program. Mr. 
Bridge, as a former buyer of time 
and as the recipient of information 
on the reaction of the public to 
advertisers’ programs, is dubious 
as to whether or not the public 
will even stand for an announce- 
ment of the name of the donor of 
a program. In fact, he asks: 
“Ts even this too much?” 

So you see, Mr. Advertiser, that 
even though radio may be, as Mr. 
Longfeather has said, “the para- 
mount advertising medium of the 
whole world,” you can’t use it for 
advertising. 

Ever since the issue of April 
27, 1922, almost exactly four years 
ago—when, under the title, “Radio 
as an Advertising Medium,” 
Printers’ INK commented on ad- 
vertising over the radio, evidence 
has been piling up to prove that 
the most advertisers can expect 
from broadcasting is name pub- 
licity. Sixty-six articles and 
references on the subject have ap- 
peared in Printers’ Inx. A list 
of these may be had on request. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Gentlemen— 


remarks the Chairman of the meeting 


“turn to Page 432 


of the Journal of Electricity” 


This is the way that discussions at the conventions 
of the Pacific Coast Electrical Association and the 
Northwest Electric Light and Power Association will 


open. 


Why? 


The Journal of Electricity, issues of May 15 and 
June 1, will contain the only pre-convention publica- 
tion of the annual committee reports of these two great 
organizations. Again—the papers are read by title 
only, because all members of both associations are 
subscribers to the Journal of Electricity and will have 
read, studied and digested the papers before the con- 
vention begins. YOU, who furnish the apparatus, the 
appliances and the supplies that contribute to the de- 
velopment of the electrical industry in the West, should 
be represented adequately in these two supremely 
important issues. 

he 5,750 paid subscribers to the Journal of 
Electricity—whose attention will be concentrated upon 
these two issues—are the men who will supervise ex- 
penditures of $150,000,000 in central station improve- 
ments and purchase and install $31,000,000 in appli- 
ances during 1926. The selling section of the Journal 
of Electricity offers the best means of presenting your 
claims for a share in this business. Forms close May 3 
for P. C. E. A. Convention issue and May 17 for 
Northwest Convention issue. 


Wire your space reservation to 





Devoted to the Economic Production and Commercial Application of Blectricity 
IN THE ELEVEN WESTERN STATES 


883 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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HE DAILY MIRROR’S aver- A 

age circulation for the past 6 pictut 
months was 316,418. That is a gain Mirr 
of 66,769, or 27%, over the previous a con 
| statement. New 
| The Daily Mirror is 21 months old. Free 
Its circulation is now well past pages 
i 330,000. It has passed all but 9 of trate 
- the 2,000 morning or evening week- tures 
day newspapers in the U. S. estin 
| T 
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NCY. DAILY 


J. Mora Boyle, Advertising Director, 55 Frankfort St., N. Y. 
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A modern tabloid ence that did not exist 
| picture newspaper, the two years ago; an audi- 
Mirror has swiftly won ence larger than that of 
a commanding place in any other New York 
New York journalism. week-day newspaper, 
Free from dull trade with but three excep- 
_ i} pages; full of pithy illus- tions; an audience 
) trated news and fea- chiefly made up of the 
tures, it is intensely inter- younger families, un- 
esting to all the family. der 35. They. should 
The Mirror has cre- be kept informed about 

t ated a powerful audi- your products. 











MIRROR 


Western Office, 326 West Madison Street, Chicago. 
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“Oil Burners and Electric 


Refrigeration in Detroit” 


SEN D for this book. It contains many 
interesting facts covering the market 
for oil burners and electric refrigerators 
in Detroit. 

It will tell you what has been done, what 
is being done, and who is doing it in this 
market among the manufacturers of 
these two new modern home appliance 
developments. Address 


The Promotion Department, 
The Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 


the by The 





Detroit Free Press 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Detroit 
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Put the Onus for Small Orders 
Where It Belongs 






The Retailer Is Not the Only Rusty Link in the Manufacturer-Jobber- 
Dealer Chain of Distribution 


By a Retail Hardware Dealer 


HERE is a good deal of 

worrying on the part of some 
manufacturers and jobbers over 
what they call the menace of 
small-order buying on the part of 
retail dealers. They feel that it is 
in a fair way now to becoming a 
permanent habit. I agree with 
them there. The small-and-often 
idea of buying is firmly rooted. 
Not much less than a big and gen- 
eral explosion in merchandising 
policies will shake it loose, 

Anyone who has sold merchan- 
dise across the counter to con- 
sumers for ten or fifteen years 
must be amused at some of the 
criticisms of the size of retailers’ 
orders. More than once in the last 
few months I have heard manu- 
facturers and jobbers talk about 
small-order buying as if it were 
some new and pernicious develop- 
ment. It is not entirely new. And 
if it is pernicious, which I ques- 
tion, I wonder why some of the 
manufacturers and jobbers don’t 
put themselves on the witness 
stand and actually find out if they 
aren’t just about as responsible 
for it as anyone involved. 

I know better than to argue that 
the retail dealer is entirely perfect. 
But I also know that the dealer 
isn’t the only rusty link in the 
chain of distributing merchandise. 

First of all, let’s get rid of the 
idea that the small order is a re- 
cent development. Dealers in 
nearly any business that you can 
think of have always bought small 
lots of some kinds of merchan- 
dise. That has always gone on. 
It always will, the extent of this 
kind of buying depending on busi- 
ness conditions. In a declining 
market any live dealer naturally 
will buy in limited quantities fear- 
ing cumbersome inventories. Can 
you expect him to act differently? 
Moreover, the retail dealer 


knows that he can get quick de- 
liveries from the railroads today, 
quicker and more efficient service 
than probably ever before in his 
history. Many manufacturers 
have established spot stocks and 
advertise in the trade papers that 
they can give us one- or two-day 
deliveries, no matter where we are 
located. Under such conditions, 
why should any dealer buy in big 
quantities ? 


WHAT PRODUCERS FRET ABOUT 


The thing that frets the manu- 
facturer and jobber, I suspect, is 
to send their salesmen or mission- 
ary men to call on me and my 
brother dealers frequently without 
getting orders big enough to justi- 
fy the selling expense. I don’t 
blame them for feeling wrathy. 
Yet I can’t help remembering that 
it was a missionary man who first 
put the turnover virus into my 
blood. The first thing that any 
merchant needs to remember is 
that he must have a stock to satis- 
fy the demands of his customers. 
You cannot sell what you don’t 
have. Retailers today are not op- 
posed to thinking in terms of 
reasonably complete stocks, but at 
the same time they have been 
taught to watch turnover. With- 
out a doubt some of us have taken 
the talk about turnover too seri- 
ously and are carrying it too far. 
Perhaps some  manufacturer’s 
missionary man or some jobber’s 
salesman ‘oversold us on the idea. 

There are several things that I 
wish manufacturers wouldn’t do. 
One of them is to send out so 
many missionaries. They are 
pleasant to meet. Most of them 
are good salesmen. However, they 
press pretty hard sometimes, and 
they use up a lot of my time. 
Recently I had the chance to leok 
over some of the sales records of 
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a hardware manufacturer. In one 
city of 500,000 he had 120 ac- 
counts. Eighty-five per cent of 
his business came from thirty-five 
of these accounts. Only 4 per 
cent of his sales came from sixty- 
five of his accounts. Something 
wrong there. I'll wager that 
there were few legitimate hard- 
ware dealers among those sixty- 
five. If his salesmen would stick 
to legitimate hardware merchants, 
it would cost him less to sell and 
the orders that his men take 
would average larger. 

A friend of mine whose store is 
near one of the big Chicago high 
schools has always done a nice 
business in padlocks. The high 
school students buy them for their 
lockers, and they have always 
been willing to pay the estab- 
lished price. Recently a- student 
came in and.asked the price. It 
was $1. 

“What kind of a lock is it?” 

“I told him who made it and 
why it was worth the price,” said 
the dealer, “but I didn’t make a 
sale, One of the school instruc- 
tors had the same make to sell to 
students at seventy-five cents.” 

And there’s one reason why 
some orders stay small. I am 
watching my step with that par- 
ticular padlock manufacturer. The 
minute that he begins selling to 
cat and dog outlets in my town he 
can retire my account to the in- 
active list. 


RECKLESS DISTRIBUTION 


What has all this to do with the 
missionary man? Only this. These 
fellows are usually the most lik- 
able people in the world, but too 
often they measure their worth to 
their firms by the number of new 
accounts that they can open. The 
size of the order, so long as it is 
an order, doesn’t make much dif- 
ference. Sometimes the character 
of the account does not matter 
either. The missionary men are 
out to get distribution. When they 
sell every dealer possible, it hurts 
the legitimate dealer. Naturally 
the size of his orders has to 
dwindle. 

These missionary men _ con- 
tribute to the small-order evil, if 
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it is.an evil, in still another way. 
When they come into the store 

and sell me something new, I 
always ask that it be billed 
through one of my jobbers and 
shipped with other merchandise 
due to come through from the 
jobber in a week or two. Invari- 
ably the order given the mission- 
ary man will be shipped alone. 

The additional carriage charges 
may not look like much but they 
are worth saving and they could 
be saved. That they add to the 
cost, the jobber’s cost, of doing 
business is self-evident. 

I'll tell you why a friend of 
mine down-State is placing only the 
smallest of orders with several 
manufacturers who say that they 
want his business. He had found 
that these manufacturers have too 
many different selling prices for 
the same article. In one instance 
this dealer bought one-piece milk 
cans at about $8.40 each, selling 
them to farmers for somewhere 
around $12. He built up a pretty 
fair business and carried a good- 
size stock. One day a dairyman 
came in to have a can repaired. 
This man told the dealer that he 
had bought six cans from the milk 
company in town for $7.40 each. 
The manufacturer had come in 
and had sold the milk company a 
lot of cans at just an even dollar 
under the price the dealer had to 
pay. The milk company in turn 
disposed of these to dairymen at 
cost. Result? The dealer is 
stuck with sixty or seventy cans. 

The company that makes these 
cans_ sells oil stoves, too. It 
expects this dealer to buy them. 
What chance do you suppose the 
salesman in that territory, a nice 
young fellow whom I know and 
like, has with this dealer? “Let 
the milk company sell your 
stoves,” my friend the dealer said 
to him on his last call. “It’s the 
home of the free and the land of 
the brave; step on it.” 

Up to this point I have been 
picking on the manufacturer only. 
He isn’t entirely responsible for 
the persistence of small-order 
buying. Neither is the jobber, but 
he has a finger in it. Some job- 
bers I know could well afford to 
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Of course, you heard 
about the Gutenberg 
bible that brought 
$106,000.00 recently in 
the New York auction 
-.rooms. Who said there 
was no appreciation for 
beautiful typography? 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO * 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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sit down some morning and figure 
out whether or not it is worth 
their while to try to sell every 
possible retail outlet just for the 
satisfaction of getting an order. 
I know of one jobber who has 
105 accounts in a city. He gets 
72 per cent of his sales from 25 
per cent of his accounts. Doesn’t 
that point to something? I’d say 
he was letting his salesman waste 
a lot of time and passing up a fine 
chance to build up the dealers who 
evidently are the backbone of his 
business. 

I wish that jobbers wouldn’t let 
sO many missionary men travel 
with their salesmen. No dealer 
likes to feel that he is being 
ganged. Any salesman that I 
know can sit down with me and 
we can settle without any fuss and 
flurry just about how much stock 
I am going to need. When I see 
a missionary man tagging along 
with him, I can’t help feeling that 
I’d better put on my armor. Here 
comes the heavy artillery. Of 
course, I’m wrong pretty often, 
but that’s the way I feel at the 
start. 

There would be fewer and big- 
ger orders for the jobber in our 
Hine if he would carry larger 
stocks of repair parts for many 
items that a hardware dealer 
handles. Then the dealer would 
get and be able to give better ser- 
vice. Not so many orders for re- 
pair parts would have to be 
shipped direct from the manufac- 
turer. Such matters as these may 
sound trivial. They are trivial 
only when considered separately. 

What shall we say of the re- 
tailer? I believe, in the absence 
of conditions that dictate gnother 
policy, that the decent and honor- 
able manufacturer and jobber 
have a right to expect retail deal- 
ers to commit themselves in buy- 
ing reasonably in advance. If the 
dealer will buy of fewer jobbers, 
he will find that he gets better co- 
operation, friendlier service and 
more all around _ satisfaction. 
Some dealers that I know buy 
from six or eight distributors. 
That is too many. The business 
that such dealers can give to any 
one jobber will not be of prime 


importance to him. The three 
jobbers that I buy from know me 
and would go more than half 

to help me in case I needed help, 
I feel. 

Many dealers go to seed on one 
point. They think that buying is 
the place to make money. Ac- 
cordingly, they watch their buying 
so closely that they never get 
around to selling. They are so 
cautious of growing inventories 
that they will not get enough 
stock on hand to meet the de- 
mands that they know are coming. 
The expensive liquidations that 
they went through in 1920 and 
1921 still stick in their minds. If 
manufacturers and jobbers want 
to do one outstanding service to 
all retail business, they can get 
together to show dealers that the 
only way to make money is to sell. 
The only man that the dealer can 
make money out of is the cus- 
tomer. Lots of people come into 
my store for special merchandise 
that I don’t handle. Experience 
has taught me that if I did go in 
for this special merchandise I 
would have to keep most of it my- 
self. Experience has taught me, 
too, that about 90 per cent of the 
public can be satisfied with stand- 
ard advertised brands of merchan- 
dise. All that is needed is a little 
salesmanship. 

One of my friends up in the 
Northwest wouldn’t try to sell 
ranges to farmers because he was 
genuinely sorry for them. Every- 
one told him that the farmers 
were up against it badly. They 
didn’t have the money to buy 
ranges or anything else. One day 
while driving out through the 
country he found that seven of his 
customers had bought ranges 
from pedlers. Right then he lost 
his temper. He got so mad that 
he began to sell, and in the next 
three weeks he sold more ranges 
than he had sold during the year 
previous. I don’t know. Maybe 
getting them mad is the way to 
get dealers to buy bigger orders 
and sell them. 

The dealer is at fault, but he is 
not the only rusty link in the chain 
of distribution. The other links 
can stand a bit cf polishing. 
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A #rescription For 


Summer Depression! 









CIRCULATION 
More than 
385,000 

Sunday 
More than 
165,000 

Daily 









—and use The Los Angeles Examiner for its greatest morning and 
Sunday coverage and its helpful merchandising aid in this wealthiest 
per capita market ! 









ERIN RISE gD 





Jos Andeles <Exemine wees 
T.C. Hoffmeyer Wm. H. Wilson 4 
San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 
571 Monadnock Bldg. 915 Hearst Building 


W. W. Chew 
New York: Room 1512, Murray Hill Bldg. 
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“NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 


Move Your Products fro 


oO more than 30 different package products of 
great sales volume to keep the masses buying and 
consuming, Street Car advertising fits in splendidly with 
the advertising plans of the National Biscuit Company, 
These four cards are good examples—the appetite ap- 
peal of Moonbeams, the introduction of the new Mother 
Goose Cookies, the appeal to the mother through the 
child with Alphabets, Log Cabin Brownies and Barnum’s 
Animals, and the graphic picturing of the making of 
Chocolate Minarets. 
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Malt ier Goose Cookies 


et Jack Horner stood on a corner, | 
Calling to passers-by, 1 
“These good Cookies eat. |. 
Youll find them a treat | 





IATIONAT BISE Ul COMI PANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 





Obviously, color is necessary for the appetite appeal 
and to reproduce faithfully the many different styles of 
ational Biscuit packages. And the every day sugges- 
tion to the millions is necessary in order to get quick 
ction On new products and to bring all packages out of 
more cupboards more often so as to hasten repeat sales. 
Without taking into consideration the much lower cost 
f Street Car advertising, could these advertisements be 
hown so attractively and so closely to millions of people 
very day through any other form of advertising? 


ERTISING COMPANY 


(CHOCOLATE MINARETS 





Panees Spano ge 

+ Vanilla flavored te creamy 

ake ~  —. marshmallow~ ~ DELICIOUS 
pIONAL BISCUIT Comte 
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arth was the Pigeest 


issue we ever pub is 


‘Yet APRIL is 
bigger still ; 


HE reason for the remarkable 
growth of Goop HarpwarE 
is very simple— 


It blankets the hardware trade— 
it reaches every hardware dealer 
and every hardware jobber—it 
has the lowest rate per page per 
thousand in the hardware field— 


And advertisers have discovered 
that Goop Harpware is read in 
more hardware stores than any other 
magazine published. 


An increasing volume of adver- 
tising has logically followed this 
discovery. 








Trade Division—THE BUTTERICK PUB. CO., 912 Broadway, New York 
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Farmer Can Buy These Kitchen 
Cabinets with Corn 


How the Sellers Company Helps Dealer Use Low Prices to Increase Sales 


ETAILERS in the corn belt 

will now accept corn as pay- 
ment for Sellers kitchen cabinets. 
The G. I. Sellers & Sons Com- 
pany, of Elwood, Ind., manufac- 
turer of the cabinet, put the plan 
before the dealers when the agi- 
tation over the low price of corn 
was at its height. The farmers, 
or at least some of their friends, 
were doing a great deal of talking 
and not a little worrying over the 
market price of the cereal. Dealers 
naturally showed concern also. 

The Sellers company did some 
quick thinking and prepared ad- 
yertising matter for the dealers to 
use which offered to take corn as 
payment for the cabinets and 
allow the farmers a price 25 cents 
or so higher than the current 
market quotation. 

cabinet which brings a cash 
price of $80 was advertised for 
sale for seventy-nine bushels of 
torn. Another number, which 
sells at $70 was offered for sixty- 
fine bushels of corn. 

The farmer was informed that 
he could get immediate delivery 
on the cabinet and bring in the 
corn on May 1. 

The transaction was based on 
the assumption that corn would be 
at a dollar a bushel on 
Therefore, the dealer was 
Teady to sell the cabinet at what 
he thought the price of corn 
would be, rather than what it was 


at the time. 


The offer provided that if corn 


should be worth more than a dol- 


~ 


lar a bushel at the time of de- 
livery, the dealer would pay the 
farmer the difference in cash. 
Suppose a kitchen cabinet was de- 
livered on the farmer’s promise to 
bring in seventy-nine bushels of 
corn in May and that the price 
then had advanced to $1.10 a 
bushel. In this event, the in- 
debtedness would be canceled and 
the dealer would pay the farmer 
$7.90 in money. In other words, 
the farmer would buy the cabinet 


with corn priced at a dollar a 
bushel and then be protected 
against any market advance that 
might be made in the meantime. 

On the other hand, if corn 
should not hit the dollar mark by 
May 1, the dealer would have to 
stand the loss. 

“But this, in any event, would 
not be serious,’ explains. QO... P. 
Perkins, vice-president of the Sel- 
lers company. “In making the 
offer, the dealer is doing precisely 
what he would do if he should put 
on a clearance sale at a price re- 
duction of 15 to 25 per cent. If 
by May 1, corn goes to the price 
at which he takes it in, he makes 
his full profit on every kitchen 
cabinet he sells. If it does not 
reach this price, then he has ex- 
perienced only a nominal loss. 
Meanwhile, he has largely in- 
creased the volume of his sales in 
kitchen cabinets and has created 
some valuable good-will among 
his farm trade. 

“Various prices were guaran- 
teed by the dealers using this plan, 
the figure depending, of course, 
on what the local grain buyer is 
offering for corn. In some cases, 
if the local elevator is paying 60 
cents a bushel, the store offers to 
take it in at 75 or 80 cents a 
bushel and then makes good to the 
farmer for whatever advance 
there may be over that figure on 
May 1.” 

DEALERS TO GET CORN FIRST OF 

NEXT MONTH 


Mr. Perkins reports that the 
corn offer was generally used by 
dealers in the smaller communities 
and that there will be a heavy 
delivery of corn to them in May. 
The dealer can do as he likes with 
the corn. It is his property after 
he pays the farmer whatever ad- 
vance may be registered. The 
supposition is that he will have 
the farmer deliver it direct to the 
local elevator, if he wants to sell 
it, which he probably will, and 
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then the transaction can be com- 


pleted. 

W. T. McVeigh, advertising 
manager of Dennis Bros., a large 
retail furniture establishment at 
Granite City, Ill, tells Printers’ 
InK that, in his estimation, the 
Sellers’ corn plan is a splendid ex- 
ample of showing the dealer how 
to sell under adverse conditions. 

“Manufacturers,” Mr. McVeigh 
says, “should recognize that their 
goods are not actually sold until 
the dealer disposes of them. 
Methods of giving concrete help 
to the dealer in this respect are 
every bit as necessary as any part 
of the manufacturers’ advertising 
scheme. Selling helps are too 
often entirely general. They 
should be specific so as to meet 
special needs that may come up, 
as was the case in this corn epi- 
sode.” 





Herman Black Honored 


On April 10 Herman Black celebrated 
his tenth anniversary as publisher of 
the Chicago Evening American. He 
received many congratulatory messages 
from his co-workers and friends in the 
newspa world. Mr. Black also is the 
regional director of the following group 
of Hearst newspapers: Detroit Times; 
Chicago Evening American; Boston 
American; Milwaukee Wisconsin News; 
Rochester Journal-American and Boston 
Advertiser. Before joining the Chicago 
Evening American, he was general man- 
ager the Milwaukee Journal. 





A. C. Hughes to Join “Barrel 
& Box” 


Andrew C. Hughes, for the last four 
years St. Louis field representative in 
charge of the trade extension division 
of the Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America, has resigned to become 
editor of Barrel & Box, Chicago. He 
will assume his new duties in May. 
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P. T. Shaw Heads Reorganized 
Portland Bureau 


Paul T. Shaw, peoctine of the Shaw 
Supply Company, has been elected i- 
dent of the Portland, Oreg., Better Basi 
ness Bureau which has been reorganized 
as a corporation. Frank Freeman, presi. 
vod of e ° fy ae & 

ompany, has been made vice-presiden 
E. N. Aer of the National’ Life ” 
surance Company of Vermont, is trea- 
surer, and Robert M. Mount is secretary. 
manager. The following are trustees: 
Henry J. Frank, Will Roberts, A, C 
McMicken, W. B. Ryan, C. J. Mathis, 
John Casey, Percy A. Smith, L. R. 
Bailey and C. C. Colt. 





American Flyer Appoints 
A. L. Chambers 


A. L. Chambers, who was for five 
ee advertising manager of the Elgin 

otor Car Corporation, Chicago, and 
who has been conducting a business of 
his own for the last two years, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the American Flyer Manufacturi 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer 
— mechanical and electric rail- 
roads. 





Half of Hostetter Estate to 
Widow 


The will of D. Herbert Hostetter, 
er me of The Hostetter Company, 
ittsburgh, manufacturer of Hostetter’s 
Bitters, who died on September 28, 
1924, was appraised last week. He left 
half of an estate of $10,843,642 to his 
wife for life. The other half is divided 
among four children who will also re- 
— their mother’s share upon her 
eath, 





Morgan Lithograph Company 
Adds to Staff 


Millard Taylor, who has been doing 
the window display and general art work 
for The Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, during the last two years, has 
joined the art staff of the Morgan 

ithograps Company, Cleveland. Har- 
lan D. Farnam has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Taylor. 





Increase in Chain Store Sales Continues 


Three Months’ Three Months’ 


March March % Total Sales Total Sales % 

Company 1926 1925 Gain 1926 1925 Gain 

F. W. Woolworth ..$18,308,639 $16,916,556 8.2 $48,945,457 $45,971,039 6.5 
S. S. Kresge ....... 8,471,963 7,453,409 13.6 23,419,152 20,769,600 12.7 
j. -C. Penney .....0- 5974,938 6,050,376 31.8 18,418,373 14,237,227 29.3 
Bes io, LAMBMRE occcee 4,299,960 3,417,511 25.8 11,970,420 9,906,514 20.8 
S, H. Bresso. .cccce 43,843 3,293,435 16.7 10,170,039 8,939,990 13.8 
McCrory_ Stores 2,654,495 2,020,566 31. 6,994,446 5,508,728 26.9 
ie See 2,306,911 2,010,932 14.7 6,322,896 5,622,870 12.4 
Childs Company .... 2,141,437 2,005,343 6.7 6,187,293  5,825.428 6.2 
om 3 ompson ..... 1,228,63 1,093,697 12.3 3,539,453 3,188,759 11.0 
. & W. Grand ..... 763,411 536,633 42.2 2,033,546 1,421,847 43.0 
Southern Dairies .... 758,970 547,821 38.5 1,964,472 1,323,018 48.4 
Metropolitan ........ 684,381 518,454 32.0 1,835,105 1,436,991 27.7 
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Announcement 


After nine years of pleasant association, 
first as Eastern Advertising Manager for 
The Farm Journal and later as Advertis- 
ing Director, I have to announce, with 
much regret, the retirement of Mr. Alfred 
F. Jones from this organization and from 
the publishing business, effective May 1. 


Mr. Jones will be succeeded as Advertis- 
ing Director by Mr. John T. Walker, who 
for four years has been Western Adver- 
tising Manager with headquarters in 
Chicago. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
Charles F. Jenkins 


President 
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Keeping Your Copy in 
Line with Trade 
Preferences 


HIRTY-TWO thousand advertisements 
| were destroyed. 

A manufacturer seeking retail hardware 
trade found it advisable to destroy 32,000 pieces 
of advertising literature which had been pre- 
pared for mailing to hardware retailers last year. 

The first mailing, of 8,000 pieces, brought 
protests instead of orders. Sales resistance in- 
stead of sales was built. 

The objections came from a statement on 
the outside of the folder telling retailers they 
would make 100% profit by buying this mer- 
chandise and selling it at the suggested price. 

Advertising of this character is objectionable 
to hardware retailers. It has to mislead them in 
order to be effective. It is contrary to bulletins 
issued by the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 

The National Retail Hardware Association 
has done much to eliminate such advertising 
and to advise advertisers of the situation that 
they may not waste money in the preparation 
and mailing of advertising material which will 
encounter sales resistance of retailers. 

Certainly in so doing it has rendered a dis- 
tinctive, and valuable, service to the advertiser. 


National Retail Hardware Association 


INDIANAPOLIS 














Ha rdware official publication of this Asso- 


P ciation, has pointed out the 

tailer, harmfulness of such advertising. 

These articles have been warmly commended by 

readers, comprising more than 22,000 paid sub- 

scriptions in the retail hardware field, alone. Reprints 

of some of these articles are available for those who 
wish further information on the subject. 
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Salesmen Who Aren’t Afraid to 
Soil Their Hands 


They Can Be Trained and Helped So That They Are Perfectly Capable 
of Servicing the Product 


By L. L. Roddy 


Advertising Manager, The Dayton Pump & Manufacturing Co. 


SeenArS in no industry is the 
combination of salesman and 
service man more important than 
in the gasoline measuring pump 
industry. Many things over which 
the manufacturer has no control 
can put the pump out of commis- 
sion. Usually, the pump is pre- 
sumed guilty until proved inno- 
cent. Until it is in good order, 
its owner is not in a happy frame 
of mind. 

Not only must a pump draw 
gasoline out of an underground 
tank and deliver it to the auto- 
mobile tank, but it must do it ac- 
curately. It must measure exact 
quantities within limits of toler- 
ance that sound to the uninitiated 
like laboratory measurements. 
And those set tolerances are 
checked frequently and closely by 
officials enforcing the power of 
municipal, State and Federal 
legislation. 

An inaccurate pump is worse 
than no pump at all. Until the 
cause is removed and it is per- 
mitted to resume operation, it is 
mighty poor advertising for its 
owner. The public hasn't any 
great love for the oil industry 
anyway and a pump found inac- 
curate and not permitted to oper- 
ate simply invites more active dis- 
approval. 

Another phase of the “out of 
order” sign on a gasoline pump 
is the business that it may be los- 
ing in a busy station. The average 
driver is notoriously in a hurry. 
Usually, he isn’t going any place 
in particular, but, anyway, he 
isn't going to wait around to give 

money to someone. One bad 
pump may cause many lost sales. 

So, everything considered, the 
owner of a pump that is tempo- 
tarily out of commission from any 
one of a dozen reasons (and it 
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may be only a grain of sand that 
a workman neglected to get out 
of a suction pipe) isn’t thinking 
kindly of that particular pump, 
its makers, or the man who is sell- 
ing it. 

Consequently, if a salesman in- 
tends making his bread and but- 
ter and perhaps some dessert out 
of the sale of “gas” pumps he 
must not only be able but willing 
to take a pump apart and put it 
together again, if necessary, for 
his customer. 


SALESMEN HAVE FEW CUSTOMERS 


The majority of pumps are sold 
to a relatively few customers. It 
isn’t as if each salesman had sev- 
eral hundred or several thousand 
individual users, each. operating 
only one unit. It would then 

probably be necessary to have a 
separate sefvice organization lo- 
cated strategically for prompt 
service. 

In all the very large, and many 
of the medium-sized oil marketing 
organizations, service departments 
are maintained to keep equipment 
in repair and adjustment. But 
even here, the gasoline pump 
salesman can do much toward 
building good-will by giving ad- 
vice and instruction by demonstra- 
tion on his product. With the 
smaller customers he must be 
ready personally to make matters 
right because there is no one else 
to do it. 

In being asked to tell Printers’ 
Ink readers how we substantiate 
our claim that Rapidayton sales- 
men are “men who, when you are 
up against it, will take off their 
coats and personally put things 
right,” I am undecided how to 
prove it is a fact. Within our 
organization, it is a fact taken so 
much for granted that we hardly 
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sense any definite means used to 
accomplish it. 

By definite means, I mean there 
is no eut-and-dried plan followed 
to impress upon salesmen the 
necessity or desirability of servic- 
ing pumps when the occasion re- 
quires and there is no one else to 
do the dirty work. 

On the other hand, I do not be- 
lieve it possible for a salesman to 
make a success of selling gasoline 
measuring pumps unless he knows 
pretty thoroughly how the pump 
is made and the factors which 
may render its proper operation 
impossible. 

One of his principal selling jobs 
is convincing chief engineers of 
pretty big oil marketing organiza- 
tions that his product is right me- 
chanically and he cannot “bluff” 
such a man and he cannot wait to 
get special information from the 
home office. He must know his 
product méchanically. 

For that reason, perhaps, only 
those with a thorough knowledge 
of their product stay in the game. 
It is usually true that if a man 
really knows what “makes the 
wheels go ’round,” if he is an in- 
telligent, sensible man, he will use 
that knowledge to keep the wheels 
turning. 

The older salesmen have been 
selling Rapidayton pumps for a 
good many years. They have 
watched the evolution of the in- 
dustry. They know the why of 
the changes and improvements 
that have constantly been added. 
When they have visited the fac- 
tory, everyone from the general 
manager to the mechanic at a 
bench in the factory has been glad 
to see them—has been glad to 
spend some time with them—to 
explain whatever the salesmen 
may want to know. 

With those older men, there is a 
term much used in the World 
War which seems to apply. It is 
“infiltration.” The process is just 


as good for a sales force as it is 
for an army. Expose the men to 
enough information gradually and 
they will finally possess much of 
it. 

As I say, with the older sales- 
men, I think this willingness to 
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soil their hands, if necessary, has 
grown, in large part, from the 
willingness of everyone at the 
factory in turn,,to get his hands 
dirty if need be to give a sales- 
man the information he wants, If 
the chief engineer can’t illustrate 
his point by blueprints, the actual 
parts in the stockroom and test 
departments are the next part of 
the demonstration. 

Perhaps this isn’t the scientific 
way to go about it, but it seems to 
be an effective way, at least for 
our business. 


HOW CUBS ARE TRAINED 


In the last two or three years, 
a little different policy has been 
followed in selecting our sales- 
men. Young men, preferably just 
out of college, are selected on the 
basis of applications made by 
them, and those thus chosen are 
put through a shop training course 
of several months—the length de- 
pending on their quickness to as- 
similate the necessary knowledge. 
In this course, they actually build 
pumps—in each department from 
the raw castings to the shipping 
floor. They find out by actual 
practice where each part goes and 
its function. They wear overalls 
and work shop hours. Their pay 
isn’t anything fancy and it takes 
real courage and a real desire to 
be a pump salesman to stick it 
out. 

When they are through that, 
they go into the factory service 
department for another period. 
Here, “trouble shooting” with ex- 
pert repair men is part of the job. 
Pumps needing major repairs are 
brought in and put in first-class 
condition. When the manager of 
the service department pronounces 
them finished, they are ready, 
and not until then, to take up the 
selling part of their work. 

When men with such a back- 
ground of practical experience go 
out, first as junior salesmen, then 
in charge of a territory, actual 
work or dirty hands or clothing 
aren’t likely to have any terrors. 
It is merely an intelligent applica- 
tion of what they have learned 1s 
an essential element of their job. 

When sales conventions bring 
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In the Fifth Avenue 
Coaches You Can’t Tell 
It to the Sweeneys 


because they are not Fifth Avenue Coach riders, except in small 
numbers. Yet the cost of reaching the quality circulation of the 
Fifth Avenue coaches is only 20 cents a thousand, against the cost 
of reaching the Sweeneys through a small size newspaper page, 
$1.13 per thousand (on a contract for 5,000 lines) and this is 
probably the lowest cost per thousand of any newspaper in New 


York City. 


The Sweeneys are described as families with incomes that run 


from $6,000 a year down. 


Coach passengers are called “luxury riders” by the New York 
Times. Undoubtedly, on the average, coach passengers are mem- 
bers of families with incomes above the $6,000 a year mark and, 
again, they can be reached through a full-sized card in the Fifth 
Avenue coaches, printed in as many colors as you like, at the 
low cost of 20 cents per thousand. 


A tabulation of the cost of reaching the readers of magazines, 
newspapers, theater programs, billboard advertisements, and ad- 
vertisements in street cars and subways will be sent on request. 
It has convinced me that the Fifth Avenue Coach advertising 
space offers local and national advertisers a wonderful advertising 
buy. Why not send for it? 


Do not forget that coach passengers are all out of their homes, 
riding to or from the center of buying activities of the country— 
the Fifth Avenue Shopping district—the right impression makes 
a sale immediately. 


Rate CARD AND STATisTICS Upon REQUEST 
Agency commission 13% Cash discount 3% 


Joun H. Livineston, Jr. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Coaches 


(The ten-cent fare coaches in which 
passengers are not allowed to stand) 


425 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. CAL. 0260 
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the men together, the service angle 
is given major consideration. Any 
man knows his opinion is welcome 
—if he has had certain trouble 
it is discussed fully and the rest 
get the benefit of such informa- 
tion. 

Frequently, a man from the ser- 
vice department—often the man- 
ager of the department—visits the 
various territories and, in con- 
junction with the salesmen, 
smooth out any difficulties. A 
special call for service to the fac- 
tory is never left unanswered. 
Perhaps it is the knowledge a 
salesman has that if his experience 
isn’t enough he has only to 
call for help and it will be sent 
him promptly, that makes him 
anxious to avoid such special calls 
by doing everything he can first— 
and, more often than not, his best 
is enough. 

What is true of the gasoline 
pump division is also the case in 
the water division (private water 
supply systems for suburban and 
farm homes, etc.). Here, we 
have a condition where the retail 
dealer who sold the outfit is 
usually called upon to service it. 
However, the salesmen in this di- 
vision, too, have the same ability 
and willingness to take off their 
coats and do the manual work 
when necessary. 

A salesman for any product will 
reflect pretty much the ideals and 
business methods and habits of 
the organization that employs him. 
He can’t be expected to break his 
neck in an effort to do something 
his superiors aren’t willing to do. 
Usually, he may be expected to 
come a little below their standard. 
That is natural. The home office 
is a long way off and his indi- 
vidual troubles may seem small to 
everyone else—to him they are 
problems of big proportions. 

If his product is one that de- 
mands shirt-sleeve service as an 
aid to selling, then see that he has 
all the knowledge everyone at the 
factory can give him. Printed in- 
structions are, at best, cold, life- 
less things which cannot raise 
much enthusiasm. Get him to 
know how the product is made 
and what it is supposed to do. 
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Tell him and show him all the 
factors that can throw its ma. 
chinery out of gear. Get him into 
the factory and Ict him find out at 
first hand all there is to know. 
Let him feel that his boss and 
every other boss or near-boss 
around the works is there to help 
him get that knowledge. If they 
have to soil their hands in the 
process, the wash room usually 
supplies soap and water. 


D. H. Van Pelt Appointed by 
Universal Mills 


D. H. Van Pelt, formerly district 
sales manager of the Larrowe Milling 
Company, with headquarters in Spring. 
field, Mass., has been appointed gen. 
eral sales and advertising manager of 
the Universal Mills, ort orth, 
Tex., manufacturer of Superior stock 
and poultry feeds. 

The advertising account of the Uni- 
versal Mills is being handled by 
Charles C. Johnson, 3c. advertising 
agency, Fort Worth. 








Changes Name to Deere 


Tractor Company 

The Waterloo Gasoline Engine Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa, manufacturer of 
tractors and gas engines, which was ac- 
quired several years ago by Deere & 
Company, Moline, IIl., has amended its 
articles of incorporation to change its 
name to the Deere Tractor Company. 
The facilities of the Deere sales and dis- 
tributing organization will be employed 
in marketing its products. 


Radio Account for Grant & 
Wadsworth 


The advertising account of Arthur 
H. Lynch, Inc., New York, manufac- 
turer of radio devices, is now being di- 
rected by Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. Radio 
trade and class papers are being used. 


Heads Country Club Publishing 


Company 
E. G. Myers, of Chicago, has become 
president and general manager of the 
Country Club Publishing Company, 
= N. C., publisher of Southern 
ife. 


“Cackle & Crow,” New 
Poultry Journal 


Cackle & Crow is the name of a new 
poultry journal to be published by 
Cackle & Crow, Inc., which has 
formed at Guilford, Conn. 














Joins Montreal Agency 


Harry D. Cantlon has joined National 
Publicity Ltd., Montreal. 
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The 
Unbreakable Bond 


AN you imagine more than a million and 4 
half families? Noone can. Can you visualize 
several million individuals? No. And yet it is 
true that the Scripps-Howard newspapers— 
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gathered together in one group more than a million 
and a half families—a family of readers and of 
buyers. This great audience is held together by the 
unbreakable bond of confidence established through 
many years of reading and trusting the pages of 
these great publications. 


Why do they read these newspapers? Because 
of accurate, truthful news. Because of honest, 
fearless editorials. Because of helpful and inter- 
esting features and articles. These newspapers 
carry on the bold spirit of Horace Greeley . 
the pedestrian common sense of Ben Franklin 

. the proudest traditions of American journal- 
ism. The Scripps-Howard newspapers stand 
courageous and independent. Because they owe 
allegiance only to the truth—and no newspaper is 
infallible—they are quick to admit a fault and 
ready to correct an inaccuracy. Small wonder 
that more than 1,500,000 Americans here rest 
their faith. 


These Americans believe in the 
merchandise offered for their ap- 
proval. Merchandise from hundreds 
of manufacturers is brought into their 
homes through advertising. A new 
automobile, a new necktie, new equip- 
ment for a factory, shoes, wearing  scuirrs-nowan 
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apparel .. . the advertising columns of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers are a forum of worthy products. 

In each of twenty-four leading cities you will 
find a Scripps-Howard newspaper. Whatever you 
manufacture, you can share the common confi- 
dence which these newspapers represent. You 
can share this confidence profitably. Note that 
last word. « “ “ 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers are, above all, 
family newspapers. They have the latest radio 
pages and market reports . . . authoritative fashion 
news... thrilling sport features . . . fascinating 
stories and pictures for the children ... reviews of 
books, music and the theatre for the older mem- 
bers of the family. 

Through the co-operation of every member of the 
Scripps-Howard organization, these newspapers 
have achieved new heights in education, informa- 
tion and entertainment. 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Ine. 


National Representatives 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO SEATTLE CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 











NEWSPAPERS 


CLIENTS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


Memphis (Tenn.) - - Press Knoxville (Tenn.) - - News 

Houston (Texas) - - Press El Paso (Texas) - - - Post 

Youngstown (Ohio) TeLecram San Diego (Calif.) - - Sun 

Ft. Worth (Texas) - Press Terre Haute (Ind.) - - Post 
a City (Okla.)-News Covington (Ky.) Kentucky Post 

Evansville (Ind.) - - Press Albuquerque (N. Mex.) 
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What May Manufacturers Do to 
Maintain Prices? 


The Recent Federal Trade Commission Case against Landers, Frary 
& Clark Helps Answer This Question 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


HE recent dismissal by the 

Federal Trade Commission of 
its charges against Landers, Frary 
& Clark appears to offer a rather 
definite outline of exactly how far 
a manufacturer may go in main- 
taining resale prices offered by 
both jobbers and retailers. The 
dismissal has resulted in consid- 
erable discussion and some ap- 
parent misunderstandings. Hence, 
it is obvious that several important 
factors of the case must be care- 
fully considéred before the final 
outcome can be safely followed as 
a guide. 

For those manufacturers who 
were expecting special legislation 
to legalize resale price contracts, 
the outcome of this case and its 
important phases are especially in- 
teresting and valuable. At this 
time, the best authorities are of 
the opinion that price maintenance 
legislation will be impossible of 
enactment during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. They claim 
that considerable headway has 
been made, but that hope for spe- 
cial legislation must be deferred. 

The case was purely one of price 
maintenance. The testimony 
showed that the respondent manu- 
factures two lines under the trade 
names of “Universal” and “Ther- 
max.” In his argument before the 
Commission, the assistant chief 
counsel said thaf the “Thermax 
line” is a subordinate, or fighting, 
brand which the respondent re- 
quests and seeks to persuade its 
customers to use where it is 
necessary to meet competition by 
cutting prices, instead of making 
concessions from prices indicated 
by respondent for the Universal 
line. It was then shown that the 
main attempt to control resale 
prices was made on the Uni- 
versal line, and the respondent 
was charged with circulating 
among its customers and trade 


price lists which were intended to 
be adopted and which were gen- 
erally adopted by retailers of the 
Universal products, as the prices 
at which the retailers sold to the 
public, and also as the basis of the 
discounts to be allowed retailers 
by wholesalers. 

It was also shown that the re- 
spondent suggested resale prices to 
wholesale dealers by circulating 
price lists, to be adopted by them. 
In his statement of the case before 
the Commission, the assistant 
counsel said: 

“Respondent does not broadcast 
nor circularize the retail trade 
with requests for observance of 
the prices set out in its price lists, 
but in individual cases has re- 
quested such observance by let- 
ter, and when some competitor of 
a dealer who is selling at less 
than those prices reports the fact, 
respondent writes a letter calling 
attention to this.” 


CONTRACT FOUND TO BE LEGAL 
BY COMMISSION 


It was also charged that the re- 
spondent, in the past, used a form 
of contract for the use of whole- 
salers in securing from retailers 
agreements to purchase Uni- 
versal products. These contracts 
set out the discounts from the list 
prices contained in the respon- 
dent’s price list, thus indicating 
the resale prices to be paid to 
the wholesaler. There is a sep- 
arate provision in the contract for 
rebates from the prices according 
to the amount of purchases dur- 
ing the period of the contract. 
However, the Commission found 
nothing in the contracts to prevent 
a retailer from buying goods from 
any other jobber at a different 
price. It was also found that less 
than 5 per cent of the. business 
of the company was done through 
these contracts, and it was well 
established that the contract did 
not in any way bind jobbers and 
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retailers to a definite agreement as 
to resale prices. 

The Commission’s brief states 
that the respondent receives from 
customers and from its salesmen 
reports of the failure of dealers 
to observe and maintain retail 
prices as laid down in the printed 
price list and continues: 

“Tis salesmen and agents inves- 
tigate reports as to the failure of 
distributors to maintain its sug- 
gested resale prices and report the 
result to respondent. Respondent, 
through its officers, on receipt of 
complaints by customers or the re- 
port from an agent that a dis- 
tributor is selling Universal wares 
at prices below its suggested resale 
prices, writes, and in some in- 
stances telegraphs, the accused 
dealer calling his attention to the 
report that a complaint has been 
made, that it is something he can- 
not afford to do, and asking him 
to restore the regular prices. 

“In cases where dealers charged 
with price cutting have reported 
to respondent other customers as 
cutting prices, respondent has re- 
quested other and definite infor- 
mation as to the reported price 
cutting. Respondent also receives 
information of price cutting from 
advertisements of customers fur- 
nished by other customers and its 
salesmen.” 

The brief then presents in detail 
numerous instances of the opera- 
tion of the respondent’s plan, and, 
after considerable argument, raises 
the point in regard to respondent’s 
relations with its jobbers, that if 
the methods used by the jobbers 
were not unlawful, then the ex- 
ercise of them, in the case of the 
respondent, especially if without 
its solicitation, constitutes unlaw- 
ful co-operation. 

In conclusion of his argument, 
the Commission’s counsel defined 
the case as one which presents evi- 
dence, not so much of a consistent, 
wilful system of unlawful price 
maintenance, as of the adoption by 
respondent from time to time of 
methods to secure observance of 
its resale prices which seem to 
come under the ban of the law as 
laid down in the Beech-Nut case. 
He concluded that the respondent 
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had not been ignorant of the law 
and professed to wish to abide by 
it, and said that there was eyj- 
dence of the respondent having 
modified its methods accordingly, 
He then added that, laying aside 
its present attitude, certain of its 
acts in the past would justify a 
cease and desist order. In its final 
decision, however, the Federal 
Trade Commission did not agree 
with this argument. 


PRICE CORRESPONDENCE 


Scores of letters and telegrams 
which passed between the respon- 
dent and its customers plainly 
show a definite attempt to main- 
tain resale prices; but they do not 
conclusively indicate any agree- 
ment or combination. Typical of 
many others is a group which be- 
gins with a letter frém a jobber 
in St. Louis, under date of Sep- 
tember 26, 1922, addressed to the 
respondent, which reads: 

“Attached you will find an ad- 
vertisement showing the Universal 
Washers at $89 on sale at the 
Famous-Barr Dry Goods Com- 
pany, of this city. 

“This is fine for the ultimate 
consumer, but how on earth are 
we ever going to sell Universal 
Washers around St. Louis when 
our cheapest wholesale price, that 
is when a dealer buys six at a 
time, is 

“We should appreciate having 
your views on the subject.” 

The next exhibit is a telegram 
from Landers, Frary & Clark to 
the Famous-Barr company which 
requests that concern to with- 
draw the goods from the sale and 
offers the service. of a_ special 
representative to work with the 
store to sell the machines at full 
value. This message ends with: 
“Please wire reply accepting 
thanks for co-operation.” It is 
followed in the exhibit by a tele- 
gram from the Famous-Barr com- 
pany addressed to the respondent, 
which reads: 

“Withdrawing reduced price on 
Universal Washing Machines as 
per your telegram today.” 

Several months after this, the 
Famous-Barr company advised the 
respondent that a competing store, 
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Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, 
was cutting prices on the “Uni- 
versal line” 10 per cent, and that 
it must meet the prices of its com- 
petitor. In reply to this, the 
respondent wired to wait until 
further information could be fur- 
nished, and, under date of April 
3, 1923, sent this wire to Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney: 

“Just advised you are’ selling 
Universal electric appliances 10 
per cent below suggested schedules 
and sincerely hope you can imme- 
diately withdraw this offer. Our 
friendly relations are . greatly 
valued by this firm, and we trust 
that this advice of great injury 
done us with other trade through 
price deviation will result in im- 
mediate action. Only through the 
preferential prices we have gladly 
given you could cut price sale be 
profitable to you and we urge you 
consider this first. Please wire 
reply.” 

The next day, Scruggs, Vander- 
voort & Barney wired that prices 
had been changed to conform to 
suggested schedules. 

Many other letters could be 
quoted to show that Landers, 
Frary & Clark were very care- 
ful to use persuasive, rather than 
coercive measures. The many 
complaints from jobbers and 
dealers regarding the cutting of 
prices, which were offered as evi- 
dence, are similar to those which 
every manufacturer of advertised 
goods receives. In not one in- 
stance do they definitely indicate 
any agreement or combination to 
restrain dealers or jobbers from 
cutting prices. They definitely sup- 
port the recent statement of F. 
Searle, vice-president of Landers, 
Frary & Clark, concerning that 
company’s policy regarding price 
maintenance. Both the evidence 
submitted in the case and the 
Federal Trade Commission’s dis- 
missal strongly indicate that the 
company’s policy is entirely legiti- 
mate. Mr. Searle’s statement 
follows: 

“We may say in connection with 
the general aspect of the case that 
in handling cases of price cutting 
it is our uniform policy to appeal 
directly to the good judgment of 
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the merchant and to urge 

him the desirability of aie 
ing a suggested schedule of upi- 
form resale prices, which are in- 
tended to provide a reasonable and 
adequate profit to the wholesaler 
and to the retailer and a fair 
price to the final purchaser. We 
endeavor to point out the advan- 
tage to all concerned of a stable 
market and that the benefit of 
consistent and widespread adver- 
tising of goods and prices is lost 
to the many if capitalized by a few 
for their own apparent interest 
which, at the. best, can be only 
temporary. 

“We have carefully avoided any 
intimation of coercive action, 
frankly stating that the success of 
a sales policy, based on suggested 
resale prices, depends entirely upon 
the cordial co-operation in that 
policy of the merchants them- 
selves. This co-operation has been 
extended very generally with some 
few exceptions and our experience 
tends to the opinion that probably 
willing and voluntary support of 
a suggested resale schedule is more 
general and more effective than 
could be induced by coercive 
measures, even though they were 
permissible. In this, of course, 
there is liable to be a difference 
of opinion but our own urgency 
of the maintenance of suggested 
schedules is based entirely upon 
the appeal to the good judgment 
of the merchant and an effort to 
convince him of all its advantages 
and thereby secure his cordial and 
willing support.” 


J. M. Muldoon Joins Tide 
Water Oil Sales 


James M. Muldoon, formerly with the 
Hearst organization, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the New_York 
State department of the Tide Water 
Oil Sales Corporation, New York. He 
had been an account executive with 
Frank Kiernan & Company, New York. 





Statewide Campaign for Senate 
Candidate 


The Bicceningtete Weer Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, is directing an 
advertising campaign for Edwin 
Vare, candidate from Pennsylvania for 
the United States Senate. Wows rs 
throughout the State of Pennsylvania 
are being used. 
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YOUR 


STOCKHOLDERS 


ODAY big business is desirous 
of selling its securities just as 
diversely as it does its products. 


Through the pages of The Fi- 
nancial World manufacturerscan 
reach a fertile field among busi- 
ness men for its securities. 


The readers of The Financial 
World are business men with 
enough money to invest to read a 
publication dealing solely in ad- 
vice and information for their 
personal investments. 


What better way to gain good 
will for your company and create 
a strong preference for its pro- 
ducts than by making your pros- 
pects stockholders. 


Sell them your securities by tell- 
ing them of the successful market- 
ing of your product. 


For further information address 


Che 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 





“A CompleteInvestment Service for Ten Dollars” 
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| A LEADING 
ADVERTISER 


Maurice L. Rothschild, a lead- 


ing retailer and manufacturer 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Chicago, bought space in two 
Minneapolis newspapers to 
publish this tribute to the pol- 
icies and influence of 


Che Minneapolis Crilnme 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


GUY S, OSBORN J. B. WOODWARD C. GEO. KROGNESS’ 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 110 E. 42nd St. 253 1st Nat. Bk. Bldg. 


& The Herbert Kaufman editorials 
referred to in Mr. Rothschild’s letter 
consist of fifteen remarkable articles de- 
tailing the resources and visioning the 
future of the Northwest. Copies will 
be sent upon request to persons having == 
business or other interests in the North- |= 
west. 
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Publishes Tribute 
to The Tribune 

































































































These Herbert Kaufman 
editorials re-inspire me with 
what we have been feeling 
for forty years about the 
great Northwest. 

Through good times and 
bad our faith has never al- 
tered. We have never 
stopped spending on the de- 
velopment of our business 
here, because nothing could 
shake confidence in (as 
Kaufman puts it), “this 
Croesusly rich Ninth Re- 
serve District.” 

Oldsettlerswillremember, 
how during the days of the 
panic, Maurice L Rothschild 
then The Palace Clothin 
Co., piled ap | thousan 
silver dollars in the window 
as our bet on local solvency, 
and invited everybody who 
couldn’t get his pay check 
cashed anywhere else to 
come inand have the money 
without discount. 

We are still cashing thou- 
sands of dollars worth of 
pay checks each month at 
full face value. I am still 
selling the Northwest wher- 
ever I go, and also without 
discount. 

Youare spending so much 
for community benefit that 
we wish to spend at least 
the cost of this advertising 
space, to tell Minneapolis 


TO FREDERICK E. MURPHY 





how much respect ts owed 
a newspaper which sets a 
national example in jour- 
nalistic enterprise. 

[ am proud of The Tri- 
bune’s courage and I am 
proud to be the friend of a 
publisher who weighs no 
expense against the oppor- 
tunity to render helpful ser- 
vice. 

Please add to your edi- 
torial optimism, my mer- 
cantile judgment that the 
Northwest has not yet 
started to work out its pos- 
sibilities. Business is good— 
times are good—big things 
are coming this way. The 
Northwest can feed half 
America and offer advan- 
tages to industry that no 
longer exist elsewhere. 

I speak both as a retailer 
and as a manufacturer. [ 
speak from personal and re- 
cent knowledge of condi- 
tions generally. AndI speak 
from my heart when I sa 
that the Northwest ni 
only vision, self-confidence 
and pulling together. 

Bringing Herbert Kauf- 
man here, is just one episode 
in a continuous example of 
good citizenship on your 
part that is always invigor- 
ating, ~~ oe enterprising 
and sound. 


Maurice L Rothschild 






MAURICE L «co 





Polace Clothing Houst 
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: The Des Moines Capital : 


La Fayette Young, Publisher 
a dependable advertising medium since 1882 
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Alice in Advertising’s Wonderland 


The Topsy-Turvy Illustration Is Now All the Rage 






By W. Livingston Larned 


T was rather discouraging to the 
| advertisers of the New Para- 
mount Building, in New York, to 
discover that practically everything 
which could be done, in the mat- 
ter of visualizing a skyscraper, 
had made its appearance in New 
York newspapers. On pages de- 
voted to real estate, innumerable 
illustrations were to 
be found, each cam- 
paign vying with an- 
other for individuality 
of expression, 

here were line 
drawings of doorways 
of great structures,side |{ 
elevations, perspective  \ 
views, architectural 
studies, handsome 
plates made in artistic 
techniques from pen- 
cil and crayon origi- 
nals, crispdry brush in- 
terpretations of camera 
work, filled with con- 
trasts, and drawings in 
pen-and-ink, wherein 
black shadows supplied 
the desired power. 

Merely another line 
illustration of a build- 
ing would not suffice. 
But it was necessary, 
nevertheless, to show 
this skyscraper ; it was 












narrowing towers at the crest, 
terminating in an immense clock; 
there were the strangely sharpened 
perspective lines, tapering off at 
the sidewalk, and which, because 
the eye was nearest the top ele- 
vation, made the building resemble 
some sort of heroic-size wedge, 
driven into the earth; and there 
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the product to be sold. ‘ 
What was to be done, 
pictorially ? THE MODERN COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATOR PERMITS HIS 


Advertisers are 
quite likely to face 
an issue of this description in an 
age of profligate use of 
imagination and the art of the 
commercial illustrator. Something 
new! It is the eternal cry. 

At this juncture, a strikingly 
novel drawing was made, as the 
skyscraper would appear from an 
airplane skimming almost directly 
above it, the reader looking out 
and over the side of the machine, 
down into the far canyons of the 
city. There were the eight odd 
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IMAGINATION TO RUN WILD 


were the pin-points of traffic on 
the crowded streets at left and 
right; people no larger than ants, 
and a taxicab resembling a child’s 
toy cart. 

The sheer audacity of the ar- 
tist’s perspective compelled the 
reader to blink in astonishment. 
For a moment, there was a sensa- 
tion of dizziness. To justify the 
viewpoint, the text was made to 
fit the mood of the illustration. 

Again it was demonstrated that 
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aside from all other considerations, 
the unusual picture is quite likely 
to be one in which perspective 
plays a significant part. The artist 
sees his subjects through unaccus- 
tomed channels and as the ma- 
jority of people never see them. 
It is doubtful if the owner of a 
suburban cottage would recognize 
his own home, were he to see an 
airplane photograph 
made of it from above. 
If people are to be 
treated to a pictorial 
surprise, present them 
with drawings made 
from new perspective 
viewpoints. 

The things which 
are being done in this 
field are perhaps more 
unconventional and 
sensational than in the 
past, although or 
several years it has 
been the aim of both 
artists and advertisers 
to seek the remarkable 
aid of perspective, in 
order to produce what 
really constitutes a 
new school of adver- 
tising illustration. To 
see objects as you 
have been unaccus- 
tomed to seeing them 
or, indeed, have never 


seen them in your life, a ra 


c 
TIMKEN: BEARINGS 


TIMKEN ACHIEVES A STARTLING TIE-UP BETWEEN 


is the keynote in the 
idea. 

There have been 
hundreds. of original 
drawings made of 
scenes along the Hudson River, 
featuring the roadbed of The New 
York Central Railroad, and there 
have been photographs from almost 
every angle and point of view, but 
a recent pen-and-ink illustration, 
handled in the decorative spirit, 
proved very conclusively that there 
is “always something new under 
the sun.” 

In this instance, the artist 
imagined that he was making his 
sketch from directly above the 
tracks. The river was spread out 
picturesquely to the left, and at 
the right rose the cliffs and 
wooded embankments, which are 
characteristic of the route. Trains 


were coming and going, both 
freight and passenger, the white 
streamers of smoke threading out 
behind them. In order to give the 
theme plenty of room, an elongated 
three-column newspaper space was 
used. 

Thus, it was possible to see for 
almost a mile along the tracks, 
and the reader was viewing a 


for ‘ 
ally pays che way of Tumhens. 
Made of special Timken electric steel, 
and cacuave Timken Tue 
hold pomive roll alignment, Timken C 


HEADLINE AND PICTURE 


train and the landscape as he had 
not witnessed them in the past. 
The quality of the roadbed, the 
straight tracks, disappearing into 
perspective, and the magnitude of 
the service, plus many special 
safety devices along the way, 
were all skilfully brought out in 
this one advertising illustration. 
It was such a wonder-view as 
Alice might have found in Won- 
derland.- Perspective distorted 
na without carrying it too 
ar. 

Seeing things as they are seldom 
seen, then, is at least one method, 
whereby the unconventional type 
of picture is arrived at. But there 
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The Price of Leadership 5, 
We Pay It Gladly 


How much does it cost to 
publish a good daily adver- 
tising medium? 

That’s not just another 
crazy query. Quite the re- 
verse. The answer is logical 
to the point of obviousness. 

Assuming that proper in- 
telligence and discrimina- 
tion are exercised in making 
disbursements, the greater 
the cost the better the me- 


dium. 
* * x 


Pardon a momentary ex- 
posé of family finances; it’s 
quite relevant. 

The Dallas News prob- 
ably invests more money 
every day in brains and 
operating facilities than any 
other newspaper in the huge 
area west of the Mississippi 
and south of St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 

Its organization of more 
than 500 people, at the 
home plant, is the largest in 
the Southwest. One out of 
each 80 families in Dallas 
has a representative in this 
body of workers. 


The home of The News 
is visited annually by thou- 
sands of sightseers and stu- 
dents. A courtesy man 
devotes his time to escort- 
ing visitors through the 
plant. 

* * * 

What has all this to do 
with the value of News 
advertising space? A very 


"great deal indeed. Even 


more than The News circu- 
lation leadership. 


Only by maintaining an 
establishment of outstand- 
ing character can this paper 
put the stuff into its pages 
that will guarantee out- 
standing influence. 


The price of leadership is 
inevitable, but we pay it 
gladly. 

* * * 

The News today is fairly 
launched upon the most 
brilliant era of accomplish- 
ment and influence in its 
history. It is the greatest 
newspaper its field has ever 
known. 


Che Dallas Morning News 


Texas’ oldest business institution 
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are other plans of procedure. Ideas 
can qualify in this respect. The 
artist’s original concept may be far 
removed from the ordinary 
thoughts, conjectures and imagi- 
native flights of the average indi- 
vidual. We will see how this plan 
works out. 
AN ASTOUNDING PICTURE 

There appeared, in full-page 

newspaper space recently, an 


astounding picture. Many trans- 
atlantic liners were pulling a vast 


chunk of earth which was tearing - 


loose from the mainland. This 
floating area, now headed for the 
open sea, was a city in itself, 
made up of streets, boulevards, 
skyscrapers, cottages. No giant 
raft on the wide reaches of the 
Amazon ever presented a more 
impressive picture than this. And 
how bravely the liners tugged, as 
white billows churned around the 
floating realm 

It was the Cunard Steamship 
Line’s method of putting a great 
selling thought into sensationally 
impressive picture form. The 
story to be told was that 226,301 
passengers were taken across the 
sea on Cunard crafts in one year. 
The total passenger list was far 
in excess of the entire population 
of a city the size of, say Syracuse, 
N. Y. And so, the unusual head- 
line: “The City That Went to 
Sea” in connection with a perspec- 
tive illustration rarely ever seen 
anywhere in the advertising 
columns. 

These pictures which seem to 
violate all traditions and conven- 
tions and which, in almost every 
respect, turn everything topsy- 
turvy, are of more than ordinary 
interest to readers, and surround 
the advertisement with distinctive 
atmosphere. Their ideas are quite 
likely to be as unconventional as 
their technique and perspective. 

In a Walworth valves, fittings 
and tools advertisement, the artist 
ascended, as it were, a thousand 
feet in the air and then proceeded 
to call a magician to his assist- 
ance, in order to produce the type 
of advertising picture which would 
unqualifiedly attract the greatest 
number of persons, and, at the 
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same time, visualize an important 
sales argument. 

As the eye gazed down from 
this altitude, it discerned the great 
excavation of a modern big-city 
skyscraper, surrounded by other, 
smaller structures. Speed lines 
darted upward from this vast 
cavity of earth and shot into mid- 
air, as by some terrific cataclysm, 
was the skyscraper itself, several 
thousand feet removed from its 
original foundation. 

The building was intact, and 
two floors, at the bottom, were 
cut away in such a manner that 
the huge boilers, piping system, 
heating plants, etc., were visible, 
drawn in simple pen technique and 
with considerable fine detail. This 
illustration possessed the unusual 
in perspective, action, and the fan- 
tastic, unreal, land-of-make-believe 
quality. It was certainly the 
of picture which anyone A. 
instinctively study, fascinated. 

The Walworth message made 
its purpose clear: “The floors you 
don’t count are the ones that 
count most. You would say that 
this was a twenty-one story build- 
ing, if you stopped to count. But 
what about the floors below the 
street? If the power plant, heat- 
ing system and plumbing lines in 
the basement were to go out of 
commission, by noon, tomorrow, 
this great office building would be 
as empty as an abandoned ant hill. 
Its twenty-one floors would be as 
uninhabitable as your own home 
would be if every pipe in your 
house were suddenly cut off ona 
level with the ground.” 

The usual method of illustrating 
copy of this character would be 
to show a phantom, sectional view 
of the lower part of the building, 
as seen, perhaps, from the street 
level. But the artist has preferred 
to go to Wonderland with the im- 
mortal Alice, in a search for 
themes which are new and view- 
points which have not been in 
vogue for many years. The 
strangely suspended skyscraper, 
reared spectacularly from its foun- 
dation, supplied the canvas with 
inspirational subject matter. 

_ In advertising illustration today, 
it is the more progressive idea 
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Research Bureau Asks Retailers 


- Moves Goods from Shelves 








What Kind of Advertising 


HE Advertising Research Bureau of 

Chicago recently conducted an inter- 
esting investigation among 5,000 Druggists 
and Grocers in that city. 


Each retailer was furnished an alphabetical 
list of mediums and asked to check the 
medium which helped most to move ad- 
vertised products from his shelves. 


The majority of replies gave first place to 
Chicago Elevated Advertising. 


To advertisers in the great Chicago mar- 
ket, the significance of this report needs no 
further comment. 


A post card will bring additional informa- 
tion about “Sleepless Salesmen” (Chicago 
Elevated Car Cards and Posters). 







LAL 77798 


dll 


CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING CO. 


509 South Franklin Street 
Chicago, III. 
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to add some strikingly distinctive 
thing to a thought which may seem 
trite enough in itself, and thereby 
literally transform it and give it 
the unusual in point of reader at- 
traction. Coupled with the idea, 
of course, must be other elements 
of originality, such as the per- 
spective, contrasts, dramatic stag- 


There is a vast amount of visual 
attraction in an illustration of an 
automobile, dashing around the 
globe, full speed ahead, in the 
midst of vivid constellations, 
minor spheres of glistening light, 
shooting stars silhouetted against 
empires of space. The pathway of 
the car is a swirling ring of light 
and the immensity of space is 
deftly suggested by the artist. 

Surely such illustrations as this 
unusual composition for the Star 
car are certain of receptive 
readers. And there is a basic idea 
in the strange device, all the 
while. 

Certain it is that little Alice, in 
all her wanderings in Wonderland, 
never witnessed a stranger sight 
than was recently staged in a two- 
color advertisement for Timken 
bearings. Two. slices of bread, 
larger than actual size, were given 
dominant placing, while from be- 
tween them protruded the wrig- 
gling, helpless form of a man, 
struggling to escape. The expres- 
sion of his face indicated that his 
experience was a decidedly unpleas- 
ant one. 

This strange scene, by the way, 
was in perspective: The reader 
looked down upon it from quite 
an altitude. “What’s eating you?” 
the headline demanded, with the 
query: “Waste?” 

And so, as the months come and 
go, we find more and more of the 
dramatically unusual in our adver- 
tising art, much of it the result of 
true inspiration. The reader is 
asked to put on magic glasses and 
to see people and things topsy- 
turvy, nothing.quite as it is in real, 
every-day life. 

_Exceedingly trite and conven- 
tional illustrative themes take on 
an entirely new interest, and cam- 
paigns which require a steady, re- 
lentless rehashing of a certain sub- 
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ject, are kept from being monot- 
onous by virtue of the artist’s im- 
agination. The entire secret is 
summed up in few words: Dare 
to be different. 





Financial Advertisers Planning 
Philadelphia Meeting 


The group meeting of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, which is to be 
held at Philadelphia on June 23 as 
part of the annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, will be the first general gather- 
ing of iation s this year. 
Arrangements for the meeting are in 
charge ef H. Ennis Jones, assistant to 
the president of the Franklin Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, who is chair- 
man of the program committee. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company and O. 
Howard Wolfe, of the Philadelphia 
Trust Company, will address the gen- 
eral session. Four round-table lunch- 
eons will be held at noon, to be pre- 
sided over as follows: 

Savings department, C. H. Handerson; 
trust department, Paul Hardesty; com- 
mercial department, Guy Cooke, and in- 
vestment department, Edward Boushelle. 


To Succeed Alfred F. Jones on 
“The Farm Journal” 


John T. Walker, for four years West- 
ern advertising manager, at Chicago, of 
Farm Journal, vee. has 

been appointed to succeed fred F. 
. as advertising director. Charles 

. Jenkins, president, informs Printers’ 
InxK that this change will become effec- 
tive May 1, when Mr. Jones will retire 
from this organization and the publishing 
business. 

Mr. Jones has been with The Farm 
Jou for nine years, first as Eastern 
advertising manager and, later, as ad- 
vertising director. 











New Accounts for Boston 


Agency 

The Hedstrom - Union Company, 
Gardner, Mass., manufacturer of baby 
carriages, refrigerators and food presses, 
has appointed the O’Malley Advertising 
& Selling Company, Boston, to direct 
its advertising. he Gardner Screw 
Corporation, also of Gardner, the Mil- 
ford Novelty Works, Nashua, N. H., and 
the Stephens Laundry Company and the 
True, ebber Company, investments, 
both of Boston, have also placed their 
advertising accounts with this agency. 





Malachy Murray Joins Erwin, 


Wasey Agency 
Malachy Murray, for the last five 
years with Thomas F. Logan, Inc., ‘and 
revious to that with the New York 
‘times, has joined the New York office 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company. 








FRIEND of mine who has 

done a great deal of re- 
search work for manufacturers 
and advertising agents recently 
showed me this letter he had re- 
ceived from a well-known adver- 
tiser in the hardware field: 


We should be pleased to learn how 
much Fa) would charge for conduct- 
ing a examination to prove for us 
that there is a wide market for several 
of our products among farmers. We 
sho appreciate an early reply. 


My friend replied that he would 
be glad to conduct any research 
that the advertiser wished, but 
that he could not work toward a 
‘predetermined goal. Such a pro- 
-cedure ‘was to him an obvious 
absurdity. 

“The case is not unique,” he ex- 
plained. “I have had several such 
offers from advertisers who total- 
ly misunderstand the object of 
research. They expect me to pro- 
duce the kind of statistics they 
want as though I were a magician 
producing a certain kind of bunny 
from a silk hat. Perhaps the in- 
vestigation will prove what they 
want me to prove. Perhaps not. 
I can only uncover facts. Yet if 
the facts don’t prove what they 
want them to prove, I’m a poor 
research man!” 

A year or so ago an agency 
obtained a toilet goods account. 
The advertiser was about to bring 
out a new face cream and desired 
a thorough investigation of the 
face cream market. One of the 
first steps was to determine what 
would be the best kind of con- 
tainer for a face cream. 

The research department of the 
agency went to some expense to 
have a number of dummy con- 
tainers prepared. These were 
‘made of plaster of paris and were 
modeled by an expert. Each 
dummy cost $20 when completed 
and there were ten dummies rang- 
ing in shape from tall, slender jars 
to short, squat jars. 


With these models, research 


Adventures in Research 
Why Some Research Men Leave Their Work and T'ake Up Farming 


By Wilbur Perry 
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workers went into New York 
drug stores and asked women cys. 
tomers which shape of jar they 
would prefer for a face cream, 
More than 1,000 women were 
questioned in this way. The re. | 
sults were rather remarkable in | 
their uniformity. Tests conduct. 
ed among all classes of consumers 
showed pretty conclusively that 
women favored a certain shape 
far ahead of the others. 

Not satisfied, the agency sent its 
workers to another city and into 
several country towns. After 
some 2,500 women had been inter- 
viewed the agency was convinced 
that it had hit upon the best shape 
of jar for a face cream. 

The next test was for color 
combinations. Again 2,500 women 
were questioned and again the re- 
sults proved that women favored 
a certain color combination over- 
whelmingly. 


A WASTED SURVEY 









The investigation was com- 
pleted and the results placed be- 
fore the client. A month later the 
client sent for the contact man. 
A new package was placed before 
him. It was utterly different from 
the package chosen in the test and 
the color combination of the label 
was identical with a certain com- 
bination that had stood pretty near 
the bottom of the list during the 
tests. 

“We once had a package some- 
thing like this one,” explained th 
advertiser. “It went pretty wel 
Besides, if we used the other 
package we would have to spend 
nearly a thousand dollars m 
changing our labeling machines” 

The agency pointed out tht 
nearly $4,000 had already bea 
spent in research, but the cliett 
bill and 
He pre- 
















cheerfully footed the 
went on his merry way. 
ferred to follow his own 

stantiated judgments to the tested 
facts uncovered by the agen) 
Today the agency has in its poe 
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NEW YORK 


“the Devil sends cooks” 


Runs a whiskered whaling prov- 
erb up Gloucester way: “God 
sends meat, but the Devil sends 
cooks’’. In typography there are 
one hundred cooks to one chef. 
We nurture no disrelish for types 
of hash, but the hash of types 
gives us mal de mer. Harmony, 
dignity, virility and visibility 
are attributes for which our com- 
position is noted. Why do we 
leave out “‘economy’’? Because 
economy in typography is a bait 
that hides a hook. If some bidder 
quotes a lower price per hour 
and, then, stretches the job out 
to consume an hour more than 
the man he underquoted would 
have taken, economy becomes 
a joke, and the joke’s on you. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS,INC. 


Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 East 23rp STREET 
New York 


MEMBERS NEW YORK EMPLOYING PRINTERS ASSOCIATION AND 
GROUP OF ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA 











a. a. a. a, a, a. a. 
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session some invaluable data which 
it cannot ethically use, while its 
client has a poor package. 

A mail-order advertiser asked 
his agency to conduct a test of 
mediums. He wished to find out 
which two of three mediums were 
‘the best for his proposition. 

The agency prepared an excel- 
lent piece of copy which was ap- 
proved by the advertiser. The copy 
was run in three magazines. 

Magazine A, in which the copy 
first appeared, produced 1,000 in- 
quiries, 

Magazine B, the second medium 
used, showed 1,200 inquiries. 

Magazine C, the third medium 
used, brought in 2,800 inquiries, 
more than twice as many as its 
nearest competitor and 600 more 
than both competitors combined. 
The figures, by the way, are fic- 
titious, but they are close enough 
to the actual figures to represent 
the real conditions. 

The results of the test were 
placed before the advertiser. 
Three days later he called in the 
agency and told it he had decided 
to use magazines A and B. 

“T never did like C,” he ex- 
plained. “I don’t think anybody 
reads it.” 

The agency threw up the ac- 
count and the advertiser is still 
looking about for another agent 
who will conduct further tests. 

Is it any wonder, when you stop 
to think over the situation, that 
competent research men occasion- 
ally throw up their jobs and take 
up farming? 





Real Estate Account for 
Detroit Agency 


The Walsh, James & Wasey Com- 
pany, Detroit, real estate, has appointed 
the Fred M. Randall Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers will 
be used. 





Start Advertising Service at 
Los Angeles 


A new advesticing business, Sales by 
Advertising, Inc., has been started at 


with the Los 


W. C. Davis, formerly 
Angeles Express, is 
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Southern Pine Association 


Reports on 1925 Campaign 

Approximately $225,000 was spent by 
the advertising and trade extension com. 
mittees of the Southern Pine Associa. 
tion, New Orleans, during the fast 
twelve months, according to their an. 
nual report. repo 
outlines the details 
— as + , 

uring e twelve-month i 
from March, 1925, to March, 1526, a 
campaign was conducted usin 4 
five newspapers, fifteen luaber (anak 
journals, the year books of eight retail 
lumber associations, and nineteen peri. 
odicals, including general magazines and 
architectural, builders’, real estate, wo- 
men’s and farm publications. 

The association is now publishing a 
series of thirteen or more technical 
bulletins, which are written for all who 
use Southern Pine for any of its 
many purposes, but in particular for 
the architect, engineer, conttactor and 
lumber dealer. “ ollowing the appear- 
ance of Bulletin No. 1,” the report 
states, “more than 12,000 companies 
and individuals addressed the associa- 
tion, expressing their interest and ask- 
ing that we send them the other bulle. 
tins as issued. This was the largest 
immediate response ever received from 
the distribution of any single piece of 
association literature.” 

R, | hite is chairman of the ad- 
vertising committee and E. J. Hurst 
is chairman of the trade extension 
committee. Other members of the ad- 


rt, in substance 
of this expendi. 


vertising committee are Walter Rob- 
inson, D. V. Dierks, and C. W. Nelson. 
D inn, V. A. Stibolt, O. N. 


Cloud and C. E. Clumb are members of 
the trade extension committee. 


Columbus Agencies Merged 


The advertising agencies conducted 
at Columbus, Ohio, by Herbert Byer 
and Gus K. Bowman. have been merged 
under the name of Byer and Bowman. 

Edward J. Pace, who has been with 
the Penton Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, has been appointed art -director 
of the new business. Joel M. Burg- 
halter also has joined the staff as an 
account executive. 








Scaffolding Account for 
Evans Associates 


The Patent Scaffolding Company of 
Illinois, Chicago, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Evans Associates, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 
Painting, decorating and building pub 
lications are being used for this ac 
count. 


Take Over Sal-oris Chemical 


Company 

The | Sal-oris Chemical Company 
Minneapolis, has been reorganiz and 
an organization headed by M. E. Har- 
rison, president of the Harrison-Guthrie 
Agency, of Minneapolis, will take over 
the manufacture and sale of its prod- 
uct, Sal-oris Mouth Wash. 
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Resolute Ledger 


TRENGTH AND STAMINA! 
Here are qualities which are indis- 
pensable in a ledger sheet in these days 
of looseleaf bookkeeping and modern 
bookkeeping machines. In RESOLUTE 
LEDGER you have a paper that meets 
these requirements perfectly. 


Sheets have sufficient stiffness to stand 
upright in the machine racks, yet the 
thinness that minimizes bulk in loose 
leaf ledgers. Surface rules easily, takes 
clean cut impressions of machine figures 
or ink notations. Make a good resolu- 
tion to tty RESOLUTE! 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test” 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


no contt*, soup aeenah, Wisconsin ss ccc Dore 
BonpD NEWALL NEN zB 
emtezain Box Check the (DF Names Resovcre Lenore 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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When 


ADVERTISING 
can insure business 
SUCCESS 


aN 


USINESS success is what we all want; 

and advertising is one means to it, 

There is a kind of advertising that in- 
sures it; makes it certain. 

In Printers’ Ink monthly for March an 
article appeared on this subject written by 
Henry P. Williams, head of this agency. 
It has received so much praise from busi- 
ness men that we have published it ina 
booklet. We shall be glad to send a copy 
to anybody who is interested in reading it. 





Williams & Cu 


Whose business is the Sudy and 
woeap ek pb ie 


6 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 
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The New Advertiser in the Well- 
Advertised Industry 


How Can He Strike an Individual Note? 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


HEN a new advertiser starts 

in a well-advertised industry 
it may be a difficult matter for 
him to decide what kind of copy 
to use. Everything that can be 
said about the products of the 
industry has undoubtedly been 
said time and time again. While 
the new advertiser thinks that he 
has a distinctive mes- 


in the service that tap manufac- 
turers give. Threadwell, a com- 
parative newcomer in the industry, 
felt that it had a product of 
exceptional merit and it knew 
that it held service ideals that 
should appeal to the trade. There- 
fore, it had something to adver- 
tise. The question remained just 





sage to deliver, it is 





nevertheless not easy 
to deliver it with- 
out approaching the 
arguments, style or 
methods of previous 
advertisers. 

The Threadwell 
Tool Company, of 
Greenfield, Mass., 
faced this question a 
few months ago when 
it got ready to adver- 
tise. The company 
manufactures taps, 
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dies, screw plates and . 
small tools. Taps were 
the product to be ad- 
tised. In case my non- 
technical audience does 
not know what a tap 
is, let me say that it is 
the tool used for cut- 
ting internal screw- 
threads. 

Taps are extensively 
used in machine shops. 
The tap industry is 
one of considerable 
size. There are a num- 
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ber of companies in 
the business. Most of 
them have advertised 
at one time or another. 
Several of them might be regarded 
as steady advertisers. 

The uninformed might say that 
a tap is a tap and that nothing 
could be said about one tap that 
could not also be said of some 
other tap. Of course this is not 
true. There is a decided differ- 
ence in taps. There is variance 


THE CAMERA IS CALLED UPON TO SHOULDER THE SALES 


BURDEN 


what the message should be and 
in what manner it should be pre- 
sented. 

In other respects the advertising 
problem was simple. The prod- 
uct is one of recognized utility. 
The market is known and well- 
defined. Taps are in general use 
in this market. The advertising 
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and selling of Threadwell Taps 
became relatively difficult only be- 
cause of the keen competition of 
the products of older, larger and 
more firmly established manufac- 
turers. 

The company itself recognized 
this competition and was endeavor- 
ing to meet it by producing a tool 
of exceptional accuracy and fine 
finish on a commercial basis, and 
by instituting a type of service 
that in some ways was new to 
the industry. The advertising 
problem, then, was to make the 
copy reflect the spirit and ideals 
of the organization. 

But how was this to be done, 
without using worn out argu- 
ments? The first thing was to 
secure all the samples of previous 
tap advertising that could be 
found. These were pinned to the 
walls of the advertising agent’s 
office. For two or three weeks thie 
agent glanced. at this array of 
tap publicity whenever he had 
a few minutes to spare. At times 
he dropped everything else and 
studied them. 

It was found that there was 
something common to all these 
advertisements. The illustrations 
consisted of photographs of taps. 
Retouching had been done to 
bring out the fineness of the work- 
manship in the taps. 

A tap is a beautiful piece of 
workmanship, if we may be per- 
mitted to apply the word “beauty” 
to a tool. The men in the busi- 
ness, particularly the men who 
make the tools, would think of 
applying no other adjective to the 
products of their craftsmanship. 

It was evident that this beauty 
was not always well brought out 
in conventional tap advertising. 
If taps could only be shown ex- 
actly as they are, it was reasoned, 
no better illustration could be 
found for a tap advertisement. 
Somehow retouching made the 
taps look artificial. It detracted 
from their “life” and the fineness 
of their “chiseling.” 

So the taps were taken to a 
still-life photographer, who was 
told to experiment in “taking” 
them until he discovered some 
method that would picture them 
true to life. The photographer 
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did originate such a m 
with the result that for pi 
months now the outstanding fea- 
ture of Threadwell advertisements 
has been unretouched photographs 
of the taps. The company capi- 
talizes the fact that the photo- 
graphs are not retouched. An 
italicized slogan under each illus- 
tration proclaims, “unretouched 
portraits of Threadwell Taps,” 
These pictures are the point of 
difference in this campaign. 

The rest of the plan is simple. 
It consists of good copy which 
tells the company’s service story. 
An argument that is used con- 
sistently is that the thing that the 
buyer of a tap should be inter- 
ested in is “the cost per tapped 
hole which results from the use of 
the tap.” The prospect is con- 
stantly urged to “make a test with 
Threadwells.” The way to make 
a convincing test is “to compare 
the cost per tapped hole” made 
with different brands of taps. The 
prospect is told further that 
“superior performance does not 
mean a higher unit tool cost.” It 
does mean that the correct tool 
must be used on the job. This 
point is always stressed. If the 
correct tool for the peculiar re- 
quirements of the job is not in 
the Threadwell standard line, a 
special tool will be made. 

And thus does the advertising 
run. The difficult stage in the 
campaign has been passed. When 
a new advertiser starts, once he 
has found an individual way of 
telling his story, all he has to do 
to attain success ,as an advertiser 
is to maintain his efforts. The 
right illustrations and good copy 
is only the beginning. Keeping 
the advertising going is the thing 
that in the long run will determine 
the success of the campaign. 





New Photo Engraving Business 
at New York 


The Chatham Photo Engraving Com- 
pany, Inc., is the name-of a new com- 
Bry that has been organized at New 

ork. Nathan , president, was 
formerly with the Graphic Photo En- 
aos Company, also of New York. 

rge R. Schroder, secretary, and 

Emil Leitner, treasurer, of the new or- 

— also were formerly with the 
raphic company. 
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This July and August 
use the Newsstand Group 


For summer reading most people turn to light fiction. Full of 
splendid stories, these magazines sell best in the summer; gain 
circulation in July and August, just when most magazines lose it. 


This summer, incidentally, they offer advertisers an enormous 
circulation-surplus. With rates based on a 1,200,000 guarantee, 
more than 2,100,000 are now on the newsstands. 


Men’s List 1,400,000 Page $800 


Ace High Danger Trail 
Action Stories Lariat Stories 
Black Mask North-West Stories 


Cowboy Stories Ranch Romances 
Wit of the World 


Women’s List 700,000 Page $400 


Breezy Stories Love Romances 
Droll Stories Snappy Stories 
Young’s Magazine 


Both Lists 2,100,000 Page $1,200 


If your summer schedule is thin, the Newsstand Group will 
bolster it up. If you have no summer schedule, the Newsstand 
Group alone can carry you through at a minimum of cost. 


NEWSSTAND GROUP 


Management of 
E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Established 1922 Chicago 
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Turns 
Financial Statement into 
Advertising Copy 


What Metropolitan Insurance Com- 
pany Has Done in Newspaper 
Space with Its Annual Financial 
Statement, Which Is Linked with 
Interesting Statement of “Health 
and Welfare—1925” 


HE Metropolitan Life Insur- 

ance Company has - lately 
shown that there are ways to turn 
the annual financial statements of 
a business into real advertising 
copy. 

Bear this in mind—the Metro- 
politan is a comparatively new ad- 
vertiser. There are big businesses 
which were advertisers for a gen- 
eration or more before’ the 
Metropolitan even thought of ad- 
vertising, which have not yet 
learned that ‘the annual financial 
statement may be turned into 
advertising copy. 

The annual statement of the 
Metropolitan appeared in display 
space in newspapers throughout 
the country. The most salient 
point in the business of the com- 
pany was picked for the headline: 
“Good News. Nine Extra Years 
of Life.” Beneath the heading 
was an illustration of an army of 
nurses in joyous mood. The text 
immediately explained the news 
already indicated in the headline. 
It talked of general health condi- 
tions throughout the country for 
several paragraphs, and _ then 
swung into an appeal to the indi- 
vidual reader on “Your health for 
1926.” It offered to send each 
reader upon request a “life expec- 
tancy table” and listed other pub- 
lications that could be had for the 
asking. In other words, the an- 
nual statement was turned into 
inquiry-producing copy. 

But where does the statement of 
financial conditions come into this 
copy? That statement, itself, got 
less than one-fourth of the space 
used. It shared the lower half of 
the advertisement with another 
statement headed, “Health and 
Welfare—1925.” 

From this description of the 
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layout and text of the advertise. 
ment, the purpose of the Metro. 
politan should be plain. It was 
to sell the idea of better health, 
This is the purpose that dominates 
all Metropolitan advertising. And 
it is, of course, good sense to 
make the advertisement that gives 
the news of its financial condition 
stand as part of the campaign 
That, it seems, is the basic reason 
why Metropolitan has been able to 
turn its annual financial statement 
into real advertising copy. 

It is worth recording here that 
the statement of “Health and Wel- 
fare—1925” calls attention to 
the fact that health information 
advertisements of the Metropoli- 
tan reached 52,000,000 people in 
1925, and that 49,182,126 copies of 
health pamphlets were distributed 
free of charge during that year. 





Endorse Independent Oil Men’s 
Advertising Campaign 


The National Petroleum Marketers’ 
Association at its annual spring con- 
ference at Chicago last week endorsed 
the national advertising and merchan- 
dising campaigns being conducted by 
the Independent Oil Men of America, 
an affiliated organization. 

This campaign was initiated on a 
national scale a year ago and since then 
advertising efforts have been devoted 
principally to giving a national sig- 
nificance to the insignia of the associa- 
tion, a red spread eagle on a black 
triangle. 

Large numbers of independent oil 
men from coast to coast have ident 
themselves with the campai ‘ 
ing the coming aA m4 asis will -be 
placed on merchandising and _adver- 
tising a trade-marked brand of gaso- 
line and motor oils and in tying w 
local advertising with the nats 
campaign. 


Joins Robert E. Ramsay 
Organization 


Miss H. O. Wallace, recently with 
the Whitehead & Hoag Company, New- 
ark, N. J., had joined the art depart- 
ment of The Robert E. Ramsay Organ- 
ization, New York, sales promotion 
counsellor. 








Investment Account for Lyddon 
& Hanford 


Stanley & Bissell, Inc., New York, 
investment , has appointed the 
New York office of the Lyddon & Han- 


ford Company, advertising agency, 
will 


direct its advertising. Newspapers 
be used. 
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d S ALES managers who con- | 

tend that advertising should 
» || be developed to meet their sales 
necessities, rather than as a 








thing apart, will be interested 
in the service rendered by The 


Procter © Collier Company. 8 


- OX 


-THE PROCTER & COLLIER COMPANY 
An advertising agency with a 32 year record of accomplishment 
McMitian St. aT Reapine Roap, CrncinnaTI 
25 East 26TH St., New York 
Member A. B. C., A. A. A. A., Outdoor Bureau 
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PAT on the back while living 


is worth a bucket of tears on 
the face when dead. 


Doing something for a man right 


LT no 


here and now—showing him how 
you can serve him to his advan- 
.tage, he will appreciate very much 
more than a choicely worded obit- 
uary after he has crossed the 


divide. 


“= asa = 


We have that in mind when we 
call your attention to K. V. P. 
Bond. You will really be doing 
yourself a favor when on your 
next printing job you specify 
K. V. P. Bond. 
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Seven Ways of Making the Indirect 
Sales Approach 


A Sales Executive Recalls Some Selling Experiences on the Road 


By Charles G. Muller 


OME time ago, while inter- 

viewing a dozen sales managers 
on how they train their men to 
overcome all sorts of dealer rea- 
sons for not buying, I ran into 
a manager whose salesmen sell 
glass bottles to merchants all over 
the United States and Canada. He 
told me about a lot of selling 
trumps, and after each one of them 
would say: “But you can’t put that 
in an article!” a 

He had reached his position as 

sales executive because he had sold 

in territories where such 
goods never before had been sold. 
Seven of the stories he told me 
gave me an insight into how he 
achieved his success. And though 
he insisted at the end of each that 
“you can’t put that in an article,” 
I am going to offer them as ex- 
amples of how salesmen can make 
a successful indirect sales approach 
to the dealer who is hard to reach. 

“T never use a calling card,” said 
this sales manager. “When I go 
to see a man—it was the same 
when I was a youngster starting 
out—and he says with raised eye- 
brows: ‘You have no card?’ I 
shake my head. 

“No, sir, I have not. Why 

ould I? You know my com- 
pany, and they know you. I’m just 
a link between. You'll get to 
know me and not ask for my card 
later. Why should I have a card 
now?’ That usually proves to be 
a good introduction.” 

Going into a drug store to sell 
bottles to a busy man is a difficult 
task. Each dealer presents a differ- 
ent problem. Here is an incident 
illustrating the value of the in- 
direct approach under those cir- 
cumstances. 

“I went into one store with an- 
other salesman, who had succeeded 
in getting part of his order from 
the merchant when a customer 
came in. At once, the salesman 
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closed his book with a flip, said 
he was through and would call 
again, and left. 

“I waited until the druggist had 
finished with the customer. Then, 
so he would not leave me in the 
middle of my story to wait on 
someone, I said to him: ‘Give me 
five minutes of your undivided at- 
tention. After that, you can say 
“yes” or “no,” and I won't talk 
any longer.’ The druggist agreed. 

“I saw that he was a well- 
dressed man, particular -about his 
appearance. you know you 
look like a million dollars?’ I asked 
him. ‘Well, you do. I’m frank 
about it.’ 

“He was decidedly pleased. 

“Then I said: ‘You’ve built up a 
good business. I can see that. But 
your personality does not go out 
of the store!’ 

“*What do you mean?’ he de- 
manded. 

“Well, you just sold _ that 
woman some medicine in a bottle, 
and that bottle doesn’t carry your 
personality at all. It’s the same 
kind of bottle that all the little 
drug shops use. Everyone sends 
out that sort. Your bottles don’t 
sell you outside the store. If you 
sell your personality inside the 
store, why not express it in your 


customers’ homes through your 
bottles ?” 

“I got the order without mention 
of price. 


“Another time I walked in a 
store and found the dealer busy. 

“I just pointed my finger at him 
and said: ‘You’re busy. I'll see 
you later.” Then, I turned and 
went out of the shop. 

“Back I went in the afternoon, 
to find him busy again. I pointed 
my finger at him and said the same 
thing. Next day, the scene was re- 
peated twice. The following day, 
also, I went in, pointed at him, 
told him I’d be back, and went 
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out. In the afternoon, the pro- 
prietor saw me first. 

“‘T want you,’ he said, pointing 
his finger. So I waited. 

“I saw him selling perfume to 
a woman who appeared to be 
wealthy, and I judged that his 
clientele was a good one. When 
the customer had left and the pro- 
prietor came to me, I asked him: 
‘Do you have any rich customers ?” 

“He rose at once to the fly. ‘Do 
I? Why that was the richest 
woman in town.’ 

“Then, without telling who I was 
or what I wanted, I requested five 
minutes of his time and made the 
following suggestion: 

“*Those wealthy customers of 
yours would like distinctive per- 
fumes for their individual tastes. 
When one comes in, attract her to 
a special blend mixed according to 
a system I will explain to you. 
Let her smell it, and tell her 
frankly it is different from 
anything else on the market; that 
it’s your own mixture made es- 
pecially for: your own customers. 
See if it doesn’t increase your 
sales.’ 

“When I got all through, I told 
him what my business was, and he 
gave me a fine order.” 

The fourth story about the in- 
direct method of leading up to 
orders concerned a dealer who had 
not progressed very far in his 
business. 

“He bought mostly cheap goods 
for his store, although for his per- 
sonal use nothing was too fine—in 
proportion to his means, of course. 
So on one visit I spoke up quite 
bluntly. 

“‘Bert, I’m disappointed in you. 
You don’t reason logically.’ 

“Tow? What?’ he wanted to 
know. 

“Well, you’d go out for a good 
time and think nothing of spending 
$10 or $20 on a small party, 
wouldn’t you?’ 

“He admitted it. 

“Yet you haggle over five cents 
and lose a night’s sleep!’ 

“He got the quality idea.” 

Customers are different every 
time they’re visited, this sales man- 
ager declares. Therefore, each 
salesman must develop his own 
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personality and do certain thi 
— others he must: “- 

“1. Impress his personali 
the merchant; : ity gn 

“2. Never argue; 

“3. Be adaptable, but not servile: 

“4, Carry an iron hand, gloved— 
remain dominant; 

“5. Use restraint in putting price 
and order blank before his cys- 
tomer ; 

“6. Wait for the psychological 
moment ; 

“7. Know when to withdraw so 
as to be able to return. 

“He must develop his own 
ability, for each case is a special 
one. He must drop into general 
conversation so as to get a line 
on the merchant, make the indirect 
approach and then dominate the 
dealer as the dealer dominates the 
clerks. Yet, he must be able to 
sense when a merchant has to make 
a bank deposit or fill two pre- 
scriptions and say, ‘I’ll be back 
later, Mr. Green.’ And if Green 
says, ‘I can see you now,’ to go 
on and say, ‘No, I’ll come back.’” 


NEW TWISTS TO OLD IDEAS 


Sometimes, it is a slight varia- 
tion of an old suggestion that turns 
the dealer favorably toward the 
salesman. 

“In one small town, where busi- 
ness flowed on without a great 
deal of change, I reached the mer- 
chant by playing on the personality 
chord. This man was not a fine 
dresser, but he did want his store 
to stand out a little above the 
others in town. When I discovered 
that he had this feeling, the rest 
was easy. I showed him that when 
the doctor changed the medicine in 
powders or liquids, he could change 
the box or bottle at the same time, 
with the result: that the variety 
would please his trade, keep similar 
medicines from being mistaken for 
one another in the home medicine 
chest, and lend a real personality 
to his store. The order just natu- 
rally followed on top of his desire.” 

The sixth instance of the indirect 
approach is “The Story of the Con- 
crete Example.” 

“I was selling bottles to a Ca 
nadian chain-store man. In thi 
case, I carefully told him who I 
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Selling More Than 


65 Million 
People 


qd The Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, with 13,080 
subscribers, goes weekly 
to 78.3% of 15,000 High- 
Rated Merchants. 


@. Thus Recorder sub- 
scribers do 60% of the re- 
tail shoe business of the 
United States, selling to 
over 65 million persons. 


BOOTandSHOE 
RECORDER 


The Point of Penetration to the .- 
Shoe Market 


207 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 





Chicago New York 
Cincinnati Rochester 
St. Louis Philadelphia 
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was and what I wanted. I asked 
him as usual for five minutes, and 
got it. Then, I took some bottles 
of one size from his stock and 
blew in them for tone, select- 
ing the lowest and the highest and 
thus getting the ones with the 
largest and smallest inside capaci- 
ties. They all looked the same on 
the outside. 

“The buyer was interested. ‘Now 
these appear to be the same size, 
don’t they?’ I asked. He agreed, 
and admitted, too, that they actu- 
ally would hold varying amounts 
of liquid—I proved that by pouring 
water into each. After this I 
showed him how our bottles were 
tested to hold the proper volume— 
for only three cents more. 

“At once, the buyer began to 
figure out what a difference that 
made in dozens and crates of 
bottles, but I held him down to 
one bottle and 3 cents. I admitted 
that our bottles cost more, but I 
showed this man how his stores 
were losing in three ways on 
bottles the size of which was not 
uniform. Then I said: 

“Tf the bottle is larger than it 
should be and the man behind the 
counter fills it up, you lose an 
appreciable amount on a big order. 
If, on the other hand, you use a 
graduate to measure the medicine 
and then put this amount into a 
bottle that is larger than it should 
be, the customer thinks he’s being 
given short measure. And if, to 
make up the apparent difference, 
you add water, the customer says 
the medicine tastes different and 
is afraid you made a mistake. All 
because of three cents.’ 

“This indirect method of pictur- 
ing the sales story for him in a 
single, concrete case instead of let- 
ting his mind jump to quantities, 
sold a big order. 

“The most indirect approach 
came about ‘through a joke—on 
me. I had gone into a new drug 
store and found the proprietor. 
Though I did not know it, this 
man was a practical joker, and 
when I told him my business he 
pointed to a fellow standing near 
the door. , 

“‘Too bad, but that man just 
sold me a big bottle order,’ he said. 
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_ ““Oh, that’s all right,’ I rep} 
lightly. ‘As we say in Ir 
when the devil closes one door the 
Lord opens two. I'll gO some- 
where else and sell a couple of 
orders.’ The proprietor laughed, 

On the way out of the store, | 
congratulated the other salesman, 
Glad you got a fine order,’ I said 

‘Order? From a druggist? 
arin i man in the door 
‘I’m just home here on vacation 
I'm a shoe wage wead —_ 

ere’s the indirect appr 

there, you ask? Well, vend re 
I met that proprietor again when 
he had become a partner in a big 
firm, I recognized him, recalled 
the joke, and at once was on real 
friendly terms with him. 

“But you can’t put that in an 
article!” 





Newspaper Campaign for 
Refrigerator 


A newspaper campaign will be u 
advertise the Lamson Ice Male 
frigerator, made by The Lamson Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y. C. S. Bigsby, 
—_ sales manager, informs Parnrens’ 
NK that sales and service branches will 
be opened at New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis, which will, at the 
start, sell direct to the consumer. When 
a demand has been created The Lamson 
Company will establish dealer relations, 
offering them constructive installation 
and service. As branches are opened in 
other cities, the advertising will be ex- 
tended. 

. Moser & Cotins, Utica, N. Y., adver- 
tising agency, is directing this account. 





Insecticide Account for Detroit 


Agency 

The Edgar A. Murray Company, De- 
troit, manufacturer of insectici 
has appointed The Fred M. Randal 
Company, advertising agency of_ that 
city, to direct its advertising. News 
papers, business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 





Jordan Motor Reports Sales 


The Jordan Motor Car Company, 
Cleveland, reports sales of $13,511,487 
for the year ended December 31, 1925. 
Net profits, after expenses but 
taxes, amounted to $433,239. 





Fresno “Republican” Appoints 
W. E. Tyler 


W._E. Tyler has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Fresno, Calif. 
Republican. 
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You Have Seen This Done 
Before--But It’s the Proof of 


the Pudding. 


The following nationally known accounts 
are less than half of the advertisers to be 
found in the April issue of the American 
Bankers Association Journal. In 21,716 
Banks over 100,000 Bank Officers will read 
their messages. 


American Express Atwater-Kent 
Autopoint Burroughs Caterpillar 
Dalton Durabilt Gorham Hedman 
Irving-Pitt Remington Todd 
United Hotels Yale & Towne Armstrong Cork 
Dillon, Read & Co. A. G. Becker & Co. 
National Surety Columbia Gas & Electric Co. 
Bell Telephone Securities § National City 
Western Venetian Blind Co. Guy Huston & Co. 
Bankers Trust Eagle Envelope Co. 
Holtzer-Cabot Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
London, Midland, Scottish Railway 
{Space prevents our listing exactly 36 others} 


The Banker is a good man to sell in every com- 
munity. Through him you reach a seven billion 
dollar industry as well as an individual. The 
American Bankers Association Journal is ABC— 
of course; its readers read it thoroughly and 
support its advertisers. 


ee 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


110 EAST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK CITY 


Advertising Managers 
ALDEN B. BAXTER, 110 E. 42nd St., New York City 


CHARLES H. RAVELL, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
GEORGE WIGHT, 25 Kearny St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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EFLECTED in the mountain of glass 





trade-marked with: the ‘Diamond I” 
is the spirit of service which resides in the 
factory. 


What was true years ago is even more 
true today—it pays to specify ‘‘Dia- 
mond I” Bottles—at least this is the 


opinion of many national advertisers who 
put up their products in glass. 


If we can help you with your package 
problem don’t hesitate to call on us. 


Hlinnis Glass Company 


Estab*™:-+-4 1273 


ALTON INOIS 
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Foreign 
Is Her Recovery Jeopardizing Our 


By J. G. 


Vice-President, Manager Foreign Departmen 


EFORE the war, Great Britain 

B led the world in international 
trade. During the war, however, 
the United States forged far ahead 
of any other nation, but it must 
be remembered that this tremen- 
dous advance was due to. the ex- 
ceptionally abnormal conditions of 
war time, and statistics of that 
period are not a fair basis of com- 

i As international trade 
began to return to more normal 
conditions—beginning, let us say, 
with about 1920—the United States 
found herself still the world’s 
largest exporter—and this position 
has been upheld from that time 
until the present. In total volume 
of international trade, however— 
that is, including exports and im- 
ports—the United States has lost 
first place. Today, reliable sta- 
tistics appear to indicate that Great 
Britain is again the world’s fore- 
most international trader. Fur- 
thermore, during the last month, 
exports from the United States 
have shown a considerable de- 
crease. 

In the face of this situation it 
would seem only ordinary business 
prudence to take stock of com- 
petitor nations—and particularly of 
Great Britain, who is of course 
our most formidable competitor in 
international trade. There has been 
in this country, however, very 
little effort made to do so. Busi- 
ness men are still resting a bit 
too smugly on the laurels won 
under extraordinarily favorable 
conditions during the war. Ap- 
parently they dislike to face the 
fact that this country has actually 
lost first place in total volume of 
international trade, and that it is 
not at all outside the bounds 
of possibility that she may even 
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How Great Britain Stands in 


Trade 


Position in International Trade? 


Geddes 


t, The Union Trust Company, Clevelani 


lose her position as the leading 
exporter, unless every effort is 
bent. toward holding the foreign 
business already developed. 

It is so easy for us in this 
country, and particularly those of 
us who live in the interior, to 
under-estimate the recovery which 
Europe has made, and in particular 
to under-rate Great Britain’s pres- 
ent business power. In fact, it 
seems to be the popular thing 
nowadays for business men, when 
speaking of Great Britain, to say, 
shaking their heads wisely, “Con- 
ditions in England are deplorable. 
Look at the ‘dole’ system, and the 
coal situation, and everything else. 
It’s bad—bad.” 


TWO FALSE NOTIONS 


The American attitude toward 
conditions in Great Britain is, I 
believe, colored by two false im- 
pressions : 

Firstly, Great Britain bore a war 
burden which was proportionately 
infinitely greater than that of the 
United States. The task of re- 
construction was therefore enor- 
mous. In this country business 
has practically recovered from war 
and post-war conditions. In Great 
Britain, however, that recovery has 
had a so much harder road to 
travel that although amazing prog- 
ress has already been made, never- 
theless the country has by no means 
arrived at such a state of stabiliza- 
tion and balanced level of produc- 
tion and sales as is the case in 
this country. By a comparison as 
of today, therefore, Great Britain 
appears at a disadvantage. If, 
however, due allowance is made 
for the task which had to be per- 
formed, the surprising thing is that 
so much has already been accom- 
plished. 

Secondly, the American, and 
even the American traveling in 
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England, often fails to understand 
the British personality and the 
British viewpoint. 

In 1921, I talked to a prominent 
English banker regarding the Irish 
situation. “Oh,” he said, “it is 
deplorable—deplorable—but I sup- 
pose we'll muddle through.” A 
man in a similar position in this 
country would probably have said, 
“We have the situation well in 
hand and look forward to the out- 
come in perfect confidence.” We 
are in many ways a nation of 
professional optimists, given to 
talking in rather glowing terms 
about our accomplishments. This 
the Englishnian does not do. If he 
errs at all it is on the side of self- 
depreciation. 

We must correct this current 
impression that Great Britain as 
a business power is retrogressing 
—or, as we would say in this 
country, “is slipping”—because in 
business nothing is more dangerous 
than to under-rate a competitor. If 
any American manufacturer thinks 
that he can simply walk into 
foreign markets and take away 
English business, he is greatly mis- 
taken. In competing with Britain 
for foreign trade, the American 
manufacturer should first gain a 
true insight into the present busi- 
ness strength of Britain, and her 
degree of recovery from war-time 
trade paralysis. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “DOLE” 


In this country we seize upon 
the current English “dole” system 
as particularly indicative of the 
“deplorable situation” in that 
country, We must remember, 
however, that the dole system 
is an economic and political ex- 
pedient which has been resorted 
to to meet an emergency brought 
about by the profound difficulties 
of wartime depression and post- 
war recovery—an expedient which 
must be considered in the light 
of England’s geographical location, 
industrial fabric and decidedly in- 
stitutional form of government. 
Furthermore, the dole systerh is 
most decidedly not a form of pub- 
lic or governmental charity, as is 
so often imagined in this country. 
It is in reality largely in the 
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nature of insurance. By far the 
largest proportion of the cost is 
borne by the employers and the 
employees themselves, the 
contributing only a relatively small 
portion of the fund. 

_ From the dole system, which 
is to my mind the mole-hill out of 
which American business men haye 
made a mountain, let us on 
to a brief review of the difficulties 
which Great Britain has had to 
face. We all realize the drain in 
money and man-power which the 
war made upon England. It is 
difficult for us here to realize, 
however, the economic effect of 
the war upon a country like Eng- 
land, which depended upon foreign 
trade for a living. In fact, Great 
Britain is more dependent upon 
external trade than any other coun- 
try, and it therefore was to a 
greater extent affected by the tem- 
porary disorganization of overseas 
markets caused by the war. Brit- 
ain, for instance, did an enormous 
trade with Russia. Since the war, 
the very disturbed conditions of 
various countries in Europe and 
other parts of the world have 
materially reduced the total volume 
of international trade. This con- 
dition has not only acted directly 
upon Britain’s visible exports, but 
also affected her invisible exports 
by curtailing the activity of her 
shipping interests and her capacity 
to lend abroad. Another factor 
which is detrimental to British 
trade is the competition resulting 
from the depreciated foreign ex- 
changes and artificially low cost 
of production of certain competi- 
tive countries. 

Still another influence is the fact 
that certain industries in which 
England was largely engaged have 
felt an international depression. 
The general industrial inactivity 
which prevailed throughout Eu- 
rope following the war curtailed 
the coal trade, for instance, not only 
in England but on the continent. 
Another seriously depressed indus- 
try is shipbuilding, the tonnage 
at present available being con- 
siderably in excess of require- 
ments. I mention these things as 
an illustration of the handicaps 
which Great Britain has to face, 
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i which had their origin 

 caaiiions obtaining generally 

out the continent — and 

which therefore England could not 
remedy by internal efforts. 

Bearing in mind these obstacles, 

let us see what progress England 


made. . f 
Great Britain’s financial achieve- 
ments since the war are often 
imperfectly realized. During the 
past five or six years, about 
£750,000,000 has been applied in 
reduction of government debt, 
while since 1920, the interest 
charge on the national debt has 
declined by £70,000,000. Fur- 
thermore, the rate of interest on 
British Government borrowing has 
declined from 6% per cent to 
about 444 per cent. With the ex- 
ception of the debt to the United 
States, all external war debts have 
been repaid, and a large part of 
the immediately repayable debt has 
been replaced by long term debts, 
and debt redeemable at fixed dates 
at the holder’s option replaced by 
debts redeemable only at the op- 
tion of the government. This 
financial progress had for the 
most part been accomplished dur- 
ing a period of exceptional trade 
depression. 
RETURNS TO GOLD STANDARD 


During the past year, Great 
Britain returned to the gold stand- 
ard. The improvement, however, 
in the gold value of sterling which 
preceded and accompanied this re- 
turn, resulted for a time in ex- 
ports being discouraged and im- 
ports stimulated, owing to the fact 
that the improvement in the ex- 
change proceeded at a greater pace 
than the decline in British prices. 
In consequence, in the early part 
of the year Great Britain’s visible 
adverse balance of trade was ab- 
normally large. Within the past 
twelve months, however, prices 
have fallen appreciably, the “Econ- 
omist” index number for Decem- 
ber being 1658— (July, 1914= 
100)—compared with 185.9 in Jan- 
uary last. In the second half of 


the year, the visible adverse bal- 
ance showed a diminishing ten- 
dency, and it is significant that 
the authorities have seen fit to 
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remove the embargo ‘imposed for 
a time against the issue of foreign 
loans in Great Britain. 

The fact that Great Britain has 
been able during the past year to 
offer and absorb external issues on 
the London market to the extent 
of about £80,000,000 and to main- 
tain a gold standard with only a 
comparatively small loss of gold— 
the loss itself being partly due to 
seasonal influences—affords conclu- 
sive proof that taking invisible 
exports into account Great Britain 
still has an appreciable surplus on 
her international trading account. 

Statistics recently compiled by 
the League of Nations show that 
although the United States still 
holds first place in exports alone, 
Great Britain has again become 
the leader in international trade. 

Great Britain still supplies 75 
per cent of all. the imports of 
competitive manufactured goods 
into India—a percentage practi- 
cally equaling that of 1913-1914. 

British imports into the United 
States also compare favorably 
with those of the past, although a 
comparison of imports into the 
United States from Canada and 
from England might not appear to 
lead to this conclusion. In the 
period 1910-1914, the United King- 
dom supplied to the United States 
16.5 per cent of the total impérts, 
while Canada occupied fifth place 
with a percentage of 6.9. In 1924, 
the United Kingdom percentage 
declined to 102 while Canada 
headed the list with a percentage 
of 11.1. From these figures it 
might be inferred that Canada had 
displaced the United Kingdom in 
the American market, but the de- 
tailed figures show that the great 
bulk of America’s imports consist 
of raw materials, semi-manufac- 
tures and foodstuffs, and that the 
improved position of Canada is 
largely due to the increased sale 
of certain articles in which she 
specializes, but in which England 
does not compete. 

Since the war, the United States 
has acquired direct from original 
countries of supply, many goods 
formerly purchased from Great 
Britain. In 1910-1914, the exports 
of British prodiice and manufac- 
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tures to the United States aver- 
aged £30,500,000 per annum, and 
re-exports £30,800,000, but in 
1924, the figures were £53,200,000 
and £24,600,000, and in the first 
nine months of 1925, £38,400,000 
and £21,700,000 respectively. The 
relatively less favorable position 
occupied by Great Britain in the 
American market therefore may be 
largely accounted for by a decline 
in the re-export trade. 

To American business men this 
fact should be decidedly encourag- 
ing, as it is indicative of the ex- 
tent to which this country has 
succeeded in eliminating Great 
Britain as the middleman, and has 
bought direct from the producer. 
On the other hand, it must be 
noticed from the above figures that 
British re-exports to the United 
States in 1924 were only £6,000,- 
000 behind those of the 1910-1914 
average—a margin which in rela- 
tion to thé total is comparatively 
small. 

Furthermore, exports of British 
produce and manufactures to the 
United States as seen from the 
above figures have increased by 
about £23,000,000 over the 1910- 
1914 figure—and this in the face 
of our protective tariff, which 
acts as a decided handicap to 
British trade. Also, with the 
present unemployment situation 
in Great Britain, British pro- 
duction should be accomplished at 
a minimum of cost for a number 
of years to come, so that we must 
face British competition with no 
inconsiderable respect. An _ in- 
stance which is quite typical, and 
of which American exporters may 
well take note, is the situation be- 
tween Great Britain and the Ar- 
gentine. Before the war, the 
Argentine purchased more goods 
from Great Britain than from any 
other country. During the war, 
Great Britain’s position was of 
course lost. Returns for 1924, 
however, show that Great Britain 
again heads the list and the United 
States, in spite of our geographical 
advantages, occupies second place. 

The last few years show a sub- 
stantial increase in British exports. 
While in 1921, the volume was 
only 49.8 per cent of the pre-war 
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year, the percentage incr 
68.9 per cent in 1922, to 46 
cent in 1923, and to 75.9 per cent 
in 1924, and the British Commit. 
tee on Industry and Trade recently 
pointed out that in 1923, Gregt 
Britain’s proportion of the world’s 
export trade was slightly higher 
than before the war. 

In considering the unemploy- 
ment situation in England, it must 
be remembered that prior to the 
war there were usually about 500. 
000 unemployed in the country 
and the increase today may largely 
be accounted for by the increase 
in population and the decline in 
emigration. The Government esti- 
mates that there are about 200,00 
more men employed at the present 
time than was the case a year ago, 

Of the world tonnage of mer- 
chant vessels of one hundred tons 
gross and upward launched in 
1924, 1,439,885 tons out of :2,247,- 
751 tons were constructed in Great 
Britain and Ireland. In_ other 
words, Great Britain was respon- 
sible for 64 per cent of the world’s 
construction as compared with 61 
per cent during the five years be- 
fore the war. In 1923, the per- 
centage was 39 and in 1922, 42. 
This shows considerable progress 
made in the face of over-produc- 
tion during and: immediately fol- 
lowing the war. 

In the first eleven months of 1925, 
British exports of cotton yarns 
amounted to 172,000,000 pounds 
compared with 150,000,000 and 
134,000,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1924 and 1923 respec- 
tively. Similarly, exports of cot- 
ton piece goods of all kinds, which 
totaled 3,818,000,000 square yards 
in the first eleven months of 1923, 
increased to 4,035,000,000 square 
yards and 4,052,000,000 square 
yards in the corresponding period 
of 1924 and 1925 respectively. 

Certainly these figures indicate 
steady recovery in the face of 
many adverse conditions. 


S. J. Schwinn with Doremus 
& Company 


S. Jordan Schwinn, formerly with the 
Ralph H. Jones Company and the John 
O. Powers Company, New York, 


joined Doremus & Company, advertising 
agency, also of New York. 
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PIECEMEAL PRINTING 


COMPLETENESS 


F you buy each course of a meal in 

a different restaurant you might 
like to buy your photography at one 
place, copy and artwork at another, 
and your printing somewhere else; 
but the man whose time is valuable 
realizes the logic of placing his print- 
ing jobs with a complete and efficient 
organization, able to schedule and 
handle all parts of the work from 
start to finish. Almost daily we dem- 
onstrate the many advantages and 
savings of our plan. Here we com- 
bine the personnel and equipment 
necessary to do a completely corre- 
lated job—plan, copy, photography, 
art, printing, binding and mailing. 


J.W.CLEMENT CoO. 


COMBINED WITH 


THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP WORKS 
CLEVELAND BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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IN A STATE LIKE 


NEBRASKA 


The very existence of the small-town merchant de- 
pends upon his rural trade. 


And Nebraska is a small-town state. Sixty-nine 
percent of its population is rural. 


Therefore, it is obvious that the concern having 
general distribution and advertising only in media 
that do not circulate largely on Nebraska’s R. F. 
D.’s is “bunking” the small-town merchant. And 
the merchant knows it. 


On the other hand, the small-town Nebraska mer- 
chant knows that THE NEBRASKA FARMER is sub- 
scribed for, read and believed in by nearly three- 
fourths of all his prospective customers, and he is 
willing to push the sale of articles advertised in it. 


Here is an illustration: 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER, Lineoln, Neb. 

We do considerable direct mail advertising, and 
wondered if we could tie up with The Nebraska 
Farmer to our mutual advantage. Im traveling over 
our territory, we noticed a large number of your 
Protective Service signs, and think a large number of 
our customers are readers of The Nebraska Farmer. 

As a large number of your advertisers are manu- 
facturers of the products that we retail, we could 
mention in our circular letters the page numbers 
and issues that these products are advertised and 
get a better tie-up with the ads in your paper. 

S. E. SMITH & SONS, 
Wolbach, Nebraska. 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
Nebraska’s Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. & ®. 2) Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue | : 30% No. Michigan Ave., 


Edw. S. Townsend, 822 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 


Advertisers desiring nationai coverage in the 
leading agricultural states should use the 
Standard Farm Paper Unit—2, 000,000 circa- 
lation with local influence. 

















Advertising the Product or the 
deaP 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Company Advertises the Latter and 
Promotes Interests of Whole Industry 


By Roland Cole 


IEMENT to sell. Shall we sell 

it by the simple and direct 
method of “Buy my cement,” or 
shall we sell it by the indirect 
method of “Build a _ concrete 
house” ? , 

It’s a pretty question and none 
too simple to answer. 

Who sells the most cars, the 
automobile manufacturer who ad- 
vertises his particular car, or the 
one who sells the great outdoors, 
good health and the lure of the 
road? How are shoes sold? 
Cameras? Eye glasses? Players, 
phonographs and radios? At what 
point does it pay an advertiser to 
begin thinking in terms of selling 
the “idea” in addition to selling 
his product? 

The 1926 advertising campaign 
of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company is an excellent example 
of how one manufacturer is tak- 
ing upon himself the job of ad- 
vertising the “idea,” which if 
taken up by the public will benefit 
this manufacturer, it is true, but 
will also benefit the entire indus- 
try, including competitors, con- 
tractors, builders, architects, and 
everybody interested in building 
small concrete residences, 

The manufacturer of a product 
like cement, brick, tile, asbestos 
shingles, and even products like 
paint, plumbing, electric and other 
fixtures, has no simple straight- 
away advertising story to put 
over. There is always the archi- 
tect and the contractor, either or 
both, in the advertising picture. 
The former is an uncertain and 
elusive factor because of his pro- 
fessional standing. He is suscep- 
tible to advertising, yes, but be- 
comes a convert with reactionary 
propensities. The contractor, be- 
ing likewise to the quality and 
profit arguments of the manufac- 
turer, often has his own axe to 
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grind when it comes to telling the 
consumer what he ought to buy 
or build with. The 1926 advertis- 
ing campaign of the Lehigh com- 
pany was devised to capture the 
interest and win the endorsement 
of or actually sell the following 
six groups of people: 

(1) The home owner, or the 
man who wants to build himself 
a home. Or he may be a specu- 
lative builder, not a contractor, 
who wants to build a whole row 
of homes to sell to other people. 
(2) The contractor-builder. (3) 
The building material dealer. (4) 
The concrete products manufac- 
turer, who buys cement with 
which to make concrete blocks, 
etc. (5) The architect. (6) The 


mortgagee—bank or building and 
loan society which advances the 


money for building and is much 
concerned in the nature of the 
financial risk and the quality of 
the house to be built. 


INTERESTING THE ARCHITECT 


One of the most important 
features of the campaign is a com- 
petition among architects, involv- 
ing an expenditure of something 
like $4,100 in prizes and many 
more thousands in advertising and 
carrying out the details of the 
competition. Such a competition, 
of course, is not new and has been 
done by others before. But the 
competition of the Lehigh com- 
pany is different and unusual in 
many ways. 

This competition among archi- 
tects is the basis of the company’s 
national advertising campaign. In 
other words, it is the “big idea” to 
which the whole effort is keyed. 
Almost as valuable and successful 
as the competition is the “demon- 
stration home” feature, which 
again is not new, in as much as 
others have done it. However, the 
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company is handling it in a dif- 
ferent and unusual way, which 
entitles it to special mention. 
These “demonstration homes”’— 
the prize-winning homes as deter- 
mined by the competition—are be- 
ing built at various points 
throughout the country, such as 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
and Birmingham. The purpose of 
this feature is to give the type of 
construction which is featured in 
the advertising campaign—con- 
crete masonry construction— 
country-wide publicity and to 
visualize its benefits to the six 
groups of people interested. In 
addition to the houses which the 
company will build, a plan is pre- 
sented to dealers generally where- 
by they can promote the building 
of one of the prize homes in their 
own community. This, in a 
sense, is a, sort of “sampling 
plan” which it is hoped will take 
the mountain to Mohammed and 
bring within personal sight and 
touch of everyone interested the 
advantages of concrete as a de- 
sirable building material for small 
residences. 

Thus, the home owner or 
builder, and his wife, may see for 
themselves the practical advan- 
tages of the concrete house and 
bungalow. The contractor-builder, 
if he is the one who builds the 
house, sees in the type of con- 
struction something that is simple 
to erect, the permanence of which 
will reflect on him creditably as a 
builder. The building material 
dealer is impressed with the mar- 
ket which any local adoption of 
the plan will provide for the ma- 
terials he has to sell. The con- 
crete products manufacturer, with 
the confidence inspired by the 
knowledge that such a concrete 
house has been endorsed by the 
country’s leading architects, finds 
himself in possession of the best 
possible sales arguments to use 
with the architects and mortgagees 
(financial institutions, etc.) of 
his own community. Local archi- 
tects find a practical demonstra- 
tion in the suitability and adapta- 
bility of concrete in small-house 
construction, in the combination 
of beauty and utility it represents, 


arrangement may be expr 

and in the beautiful color aa 
binations that may be secured egg. 
nomically by the use of 

Portland cement with standard 
pigments. Finally, the mortgagee 
sees in the home of concrete 
masonry construction, one, the 
permanence of which, makes it a 
sound financial risk, in the assur- 
ance that his equity is protected 
against the ravages of time and 
consequent depreciation and fire 


AN UNFORESEEN DEVELOPMENT 


One of the most interesting and 
unforeseen developments of the 
campaign was the attention ac- 
corded the prize-winning plans in 
each class (house and bungalow) 
by disinterested authorities and 
organizations. 

The leading features of the 
campaign are (1) the competition 
itself, the conditions of which 
were somewhat voluminous; (2) 
advertising the competition in the 
architectural press; (3) national 
advertising in general and class 
mediums in which the story of the 
competition was told and the two 
prize-winning homes featured; 
(4) a thirty-two-page booklet for 
the consumer, or home owner, en- 
titled “28 Better Homes,” with 
illustrations and descriptions of 
the prize-winning and honorable 
mention competition houses; (5) 
a booklet for Lehigh dealers, a 
copy of which was mailed to deal- 
ers ahead of the Lehigh sales- 
man’s call, and (6) a booklet for 
the concrete products manufactur- 
er similar in outline to the dealer 
booklet. 

There is 
literature 


much supplementary 
besides — reproductions 
of the national advertisements, a 
pamphlet of architectural details 
and specification data, a special 
bulletin setting forth the details of 
the competition, mailed to 12,000 


architects and designed to be 
posted in the architect’s drafting 
room for the information of those 
who might wish to take part in 
the competition, window posters 
for dealers, direct mailings and 
newspaper advertisements for the 
dealer to use locally and special 
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April 
Drug Topics 


The National Magazine of the Drug Trade 


is the greatest issue of any 
drug trade paper ever pub- 
lished. 


It surpasses all previous records of any drug 
trade publication (even its own) in 


lst—Advertising Volume 


This issue carries the largest and most represen- 
tative advertising volume ever published in the 


drug field. 


2nd—Largest Circulation 
53,000 copies of this issue of DRUG TOPICS 


have been printed to fill our circulation orders. 
The April issue of DRUG TOPICS will actu- 
ally reach and be read in more drug stores than 
any previous issue of any drug trade paper. 


DRUG TOPICS produces _ results—it 
makes good in a big way for both its 
readers and advertisers. The quality of 
its service is best proven by its continued 
growth. 


Topics Publishing Co., Inc. 


Publishers of Drug Topics—Wholesale Druggist 
Display Topics—Drug Trade News 


291 Broadway New York City 


Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
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service in helping the dealer put 
over the project of building a 
demonstration home. 

_ The booklet for Lehigh dealers 
is at once a comprehensive pro- 
spectus of the whole campaign 
and an effective piece of dealer 
promotional literature. It is en- 
titled, “Bigger Sales for Building 
Material Dealers in 1926.” 

In view of what was said at the 
beginning of this article, the two- 
page advertisement with which the 
national campaign opened in the 
general magazines is quite inter- 
esting, for it answers the question 
raised there of whether it is better 
to sell cement by the simple and 
direct method of “Buy my ce- 
ment,” or by the indirect method 
of “Build a concrete house.” The 
advertisement follows the second 
method in a very effective way by 
presenting one of the prize-win- 
ning houses in large-size illustra- 
tion over the caption, “Prize Win- 
ning Homes You Can Build,” and 
the sub-head, “Distinctly different 
—Setting a new standard.” p 

The copy plays up the competi- 
tion, thus: 

Never before has a_ competition in 
home designing produced such a 
results. Hundreds of America’s leading 
architects entered the nation-wide 
Lehigh Home Competition to design the 
modern small home. 

Twenty-eight plans were awarded 
prizes by a jury of eminent architects, 
as the best designs in concrete masonry 
homes, embodying these five features, 
long sought for, but never before so 
successfully combined in any one home. 


Details interesting to every 
home owner and prospective home 
owner are then gone into; the 
building of the demonstration 
homes at New York, Chicago, 
Birmingham and Kansas City is 
described; the book, “28 Better 
Homes,” is referred to and nine 
subjects mentioned upon which it 
gives interesting information; 
suggestions on financing the build- 
ing project are tabulated; and in 
three brief concluding paragraphs 
some sound advice is given on get- 
ting permanent satisfaction in 
building materials. Under the 
latter head, one line is worth 
quoting—about the only mention 
made in the whole advertisement 
to the product by name: “The 
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dealer who insists on carry; 
Lehigh Cement for you, often 
does so in the face of 
pressure to offer you the {j 

od’ brand.” ™_— 

he layout, however, 

mistakable evidence rl = pe 
vertisement is the property of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Com. 
pany, for the lower portion of the 
second page pictures a dealer's 
warehouse with a large sign dis. 
played upon it, “Lehigh Cement” 
and the caption alongside of it: 
“Look for the Blue-and-White 
Lehigh Sign, known from Coast 
to Coast—the mark of the reliable 
dealer. He sells Permanent Sat- 
isfaction.” This, with a coupon 
addressed to the company and ask- 
ing for a copy of the “28 Better 
Homes” booklet, makes the tie-up 
complete. 

The campaign should be full of 
interest for those who want spe- 
cific evidence in support of the 
proposition that advertising the 
“big idea” promotes the interests 
of the advertiser who does it and 
the interests of everybody con- 
nected with the industry. 


Advanced by Dodge Brothers 

Arthur E. Nafe, who has been head of 
the service department of 
Brothers, Inc., Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the national busi- 
ness sales division. He is suc 
as. service manager by Henry M. 
Wiegand. a Schwab, formerly 
Graham Brothers district representative 
at Boston, has been made assistant to 
the vice-president and general sales 
manager. 

F. R. Valpey is now director of the 
commercial car and truck division. He 
was formerly sales manager of Graham 
Brothers. Baskett, who has 
been in charge of the district offices for 
Graham Brothers, has been appointed 
supervisor of district offices and di 
personnel. 


J. R. Ostell with “Popular 


Science Monthly” 

J. R. Ostell, formerly Western man- 
ager of System, has joined the West 
ern staff of Popular Science Monthly 
as a representative in the Michigan and 
Indiana territory. 


Sheaffer Pen Advances 
J. G. Orr 


J. G. Orr has been appointed assis- 
tant general sales manager of the W. 
A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort 
ison, Iowa. He has been We 
sales supervisor. 
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“Did that ad pullP” asked the 
President, pointing to a color page 
from The American Weekly stuck 
on the wall in the advertising 
director’s office. 


“T think it did,” said the modest director. “Wait ’til 
I call up the Treasurer for his final report— 


“How much money have you received from 
the color page in The American Weekly 
on dishes? What? Repeat that—$167,000 
—are you surer” asked the astonished 
director. “All right, thanks.” 


“$167,000 in actual cash, Mr. President.” 


“Astonishing!” said the President. ‘“Doesn’t seem 
possible.” 


“Well,” the director commented, “it was a good ad 
and a good proposition for the customer.” 


“Sure it was,” the President agreed, “but the 
5,000,000 circulation of the Weekly put it into a lot 
of homes.” 





The American Weekly is distributed from 14 cities every Sunday to 
nearly 5,000,000 families, giving the advertiser effective and intensive 
coverage not only in these cities but in most of the worthwhile accessible 
markets of the United States. Its color pages supply advertisers with the 
most powerful advertising appeal known among mediums. 


9 East 40th St., New York—Offices—Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


Map showing distribution sent free 
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A Growing 
Three-Y ear-Old— 


Square and Compass 


This is our first public afnouncement 
—sort of a notice which we neglected 
to record at time of birth, Septem- 


ber 1, 1923. 


From now on these pages will tell you 
more about this fast-growing Masonic 
WEEKLY —how it covers New York 
State — about its advertising influence 
upon a powerful body of men. New 
York State Masons — and why nearly 
ONE THOUSAND new subscribers 
are added every week, without pre- 
miums or other special inducements. 


Advertising space, bought at present 
rates, represents hardly 50 per cent of 
its six-months-from-now value. 


SQUARE and COMPASS 


A Masonic Magazine 


UTICA, N. Y. 


New York Advertising office 
130 West 42nd Street 

Room 1106, Phone Wis. 1168 
Mr. S. C. Stevens, Mgr. 



























Keeping a Product Out of the 
Novelty Class 


Many Splendid Staple Articles Have Passed into Oblivion Because They 


Were Classed 





HERE are many industries 
which place their chief depen- 
dence for sales stimulation on 
novelties. In these lines, almost 
every new product is looked upon 
as a novelty; as something which 
will have its brief heyday and 
then disappear. This constitutes a 
merchandising difficulty when a 
manufacturer wants to introduce 
a new feature for which he be- 
lieves there is a permanent need. 
The problem calls for a mer- 
chandising plan that will so demon- 
strate the usability of the new 
product that the trade and the pub- 
lic will not look upon it as a nov- 
elty. It is with just such a 
problem that the Barbourwelt Com- 
pany, Montello, Mass., had to deal 
in the marketing of Barbourwelt. 
The company believes that its 
product would have lived for only 
two seasons if it had not been kept 
out of the novelty class. Adver- 
tising was the bulwark which pro- 
tected it from being dragged into 
oblivion as a passing style. 

At the outset, it should be stated 
that the company is not a shoe 
manufacturer, It produces an item 
of leather or findings in the form 
of a specially constructed welting 
which is incorporated in the manu- 
facture of shoes made by the 
Goodyear Welt process. 

In merchandising this product to 
shoe manufacturers and retailers, 
two distinct selling arguments are 
advanced. One is that Barbour- 
welt holds the shoe in its original 
shape and prevents the tread-over, 
which, according to L. H. Gilson, 
sales manager, is customary in the 
average welt shoe. The other is 
that it protects against moisture 
through its inseam sealing prop- 
erty. These are two details which 
are more or less technical, Mr. 


Gilson said, but which could be de- 
veloped into interesting advertising 
themes. 

“In first placing this product on 
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the market,” Mr. Gilson explained, 


“we coined the name Stormwelt, 


as the welting lent itself by nature 
of its construction to the heavy 
type of winter shoes, and the name 
seemed appropriate. At this point, 
we had given no consideration to 
the possibility of national adver- 
tising. 

“Later on, when we determined 
to advertise in a liberal way, we 
felt that it was advisable to use a 
name which would not confine the 
use of the welting to one type of 
shoe or one season of the year. 
We, therefore, changed to Bar- 
bourwelt because we could see the 
advantage of incorporating the 
name of the owner of the business 
and having a name that was not 
purely descriptive, such as Storm- 
welt. 

“Results up to the present have 
been satisfactory, and we have 
succeeded in carrying the product 
through four whole selling seasons 
with a total production of nearly 
9,000,000 yards. This means that 
nearly 9,000,000 pairs of shoes 
have been made with this welting. 

“Without national advertising,” 
Mr. Gilson said, “we feel quite free 
to state that one, or at the most 
two, selling seasons would have 
been all that could have been ex- 
pected. In other words, the welt- 
ing would have gone over fairly 
big as a novelty for one or two 
seasons and then died of. its own 
accord.” 

There was a variety of ma- 
terial used to tie up the company’s 
advertising with the customers 
of both shoe manufacturers and 
dealers. Its efforts to get retailers 
to feature Barbourwelt in win- 
dow displays also met with success 
through the use of display ma- 
terial, window cards, posters, etc. 
Large quantities of leaflets and 
booklets have been provided, some 
of which are sent direct to con- 
sumers in answer to coupons 
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clipped from Barbourwelt adver- 
tisements. Distribution of this lit- 
erature to the public also has been 
obtained by enclosing quantities of 
it in the cartons of shoes made by 
manufacturers using Barbourwelt. 

A spectacular feature of the 
Barbourwelt campaign which has 
won the co-operation of retailers 
in the display of Barbourwelt in 
their store windows, consists of 
nine giané shoes. These shoes are 
size 40 EEE and are perfect sam- 
ples of shoemaking. They have 
met with*a popular acceptance by 
the trade and the nine models are 
routed around the country from 
one dealer to another, with an 
average display of ten days in each 
case. . 


| Block Drug Buys Carmen 


Face Powder 
The Block Drug Company, New 
York, has purchased the business of 
the Stafford-Miller Company, St. Louis, 
maker of Carmen face powder. 


Advanced by Olean “Herald” 

F. C. Oswick has been promoted to 
the position of advertising manager of 
the Bean, N. Y., Herald. 
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Advertising Agents and Latin- 
American Publishers to Meet 


_ The American Association of 

os See will be host to a 
of tin American publishers and 
newspaper representatives at a brea! 
which will be held at the Hotel Come 
dore,, New York, on April 22. It is 
expected that the association’s guests 
will number close to 300 delegates who 
came to the United States to attend 
the first Pan-American Congress of 
Journalists, which was held at Wash- 
ington. 

J, W. Sanger, of Frank Seaman, Inc, 
chairman of the association’s committee 
on export, is in charge of arrangements. 
The meeting is being arranged, ac- 
cording to James O’Shaughnessy, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association, to 
afford an opportunity for the Latin- 
American publishers to become ac- 
quainted with the American advertising 
agents who purchase space in Latin 
American publications. 

The publishers will be welcomed by 
Roy S. Durstine, president of the 
association. The speakers will be 
James A. Furey, general manager of 
the foreign division of the United 
Press; O. K. Davis, secretary of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, and 
Kent Cooper, general manager of the 
Associated Press. 

Several members of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies will 
discuss the outlook of a greater de- 
velopment of American advertising in 
the countries of Latin America. 








“Eastern Exposure” in Boston 


Eastern breezes keep Greater Boston cool, but the 
warmest hospitality in the world is here just the same. Now 
New England advertising has northeastern and southwestern 


exposures, too. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


will show you that. And it’s through the gate-way of the 
Transcript you get the confidence of worthy people—for as 
their newspaper, it has a friendly habit in adjusting their 
moods with all the graciousness of a benefactor. 


Boston is an institution. Tell your advertising in 
the voice of this institution. The Transcript will 
best convey it with clarity, felicity and strength. 


The Boston Evening Transcript has an inspiring influence— 
immediate and future, to bring an abundant reward. 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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cA medium-sized agency that believes in 


sound merchandising, advertising far 
removed from the commonplace, 
and hard work—under the 
immediate control of 


the principals 


CLIENTS 


FREED-EISEMANN RADIO RECEIVER, 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS 
BORDEN FABRICS 
WHITE ROSE TEA 
PEQUOT SHEETS 
STEVENS SPREADS 
BENRUS WATCHES 
ESMOND BLANKETS 
HALL-MARX FABRICS * 
SMITH BROTHERS COUGH DROPS 





HOMMANN, TARCHER & CORNELL, mm. 


Advertising > Marketing 


25 WEST 4544 STREET - NEW YORK 
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Agency Baseball League to 
Start Season 


The New York Advertising Agencies’ 
Baseball League will start its season 
on April 1 The schedule for the 
openin er is as follows: The —_ 
Richards Company, Inc., vs. arton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., vs. the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Inc.; Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., vs. Frank Seaman, Inc., and 
The H. K. McCann Company vs. the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 

The trophies which are to be awarded 
at the end of the season will be on 
display at the offices of each agency 
for a few days, following which they 
will be on display at the Advertising 
Club of New York. 


W. R. Robinson with “Success” 


W. R. Robinson, for some time asso- 
ciated with the International Magazine 
Company and, before that, with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, has joined 
the Success Magazine Corporation, New 
York, publisher of Success. He has 
taken over general management and 
circulation duties. 


Joins Bidwell Company 


C. G. Eckart has joined the San 
Francisco staff of the R. J. Bidwell 
Company, publishers’ representative. 
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National Carbon Buys Battery 


Business 
The National Carbon Com 

York, manufacturer of Evensdy’ Ee 
lights and batteries and Columbia bat- 
teries, has bought the battery business 
of the Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Company, also of that city. The pur- 
chase includes the battery plants at 
Jersey City, N. J., and Ravenna 
trade-marks, patents, etc. The 
mark “Red Seal,” under which the 
Manhattan batteries have been adver. 
tised, will be continued. 


Pacific Coast Office for 


Doremus 

en & Company, New York 
advertising agency, will soon open an 
office at San Francisco. E. T. Tom. 
linson, Jr., vice-president, is now in 
San Francisco completing arrangements, 
George E. Traendly, of the New York 
staff, and Gordon Murray, of the Bos- 
ton staff, will join the staff of the 
new office. 


» Ohio, 
trade- 


Doremus 


R. G. Yost Buys Interest of 


L. A. Gratiot in Agency 

R. G. Yost has purchased the inter- 
est of L. A. Gratiot in the firm of 
Yost, Gratiot and Company, St. Louis 
advertising agency. r. Gratiot has 
retired from the business. No other 
change is involved in this transfer of 
interest. 

















advertising shows it. 








The Other 
e e o 
Fifty Million 

The American farmer and his family form almost half of 
our population. They are in touch with the modern world. 
They enjoy the good things of life. Their sons sit in high 
places, their daughters attend our best schools. They buy 
everything an up-to-date family needs. 
But many advertisers seem to be unaware of this, and their 


SMITH, STURGIS 
& MOORE, Inc. 


General Advertising Agents 
Brokaw Building, 1463 Broadway at 42nd St. 
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Another Record 


St. Paul Daily News 
Mareh 


Circulation 


This 89,757 again breaks the pares of The 
Daily News. 


Advertising gain 192,542 lines first three months 
1926. 


Results for advertisers reported as constantly 
improving. 


No St. Paul schedule can be successful without 
The Daily News. 


ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS 


Cc. D. BERTOLET 
General Manager of National Advertising 
30 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


New York Representatives Kansas City, Mo.—Representatives 
366 Fifth Avenue Land Bank Bldg. 
BE. E. Wolcott J. H. Johnston Davies & Dillon 


H. K. Black 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Chicago Representatives R. J. Bidwell Co. 
30 N. Dearborn St. San Francisco—742 Market St. 
T. C. Lemon B. D. Butler Ios Angeles—Times Bldg. 
8. P. LaDue Seattle—White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
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Supremacy in Syracuse 


Study these circulation figures of THE 
SYRACUSE JOURNAL: 
For Six Months Ending March 31, 1926 

Average net paid 

City Circulation 

Average net paid 

Suburban Circulation 

Average net paid 

City and Suburban 

Average net paid 

Country Circulation 

TOTAL AVERAGE 

NET.PAID CIRCULATION . . . 65,326 
The Post Office statement of the second Syracuse 
newspaper (morning) is 55,034 and the third Syra- 
cuse newspaper (evening) is 47,884. 


The Journal leads the second paper by 


10,292 


The Journal leads the third paper by 


17,442 


The Journal’s city and suburban circulation is more 
than 1,000 greater than the total circulation of the 
second paper and over 7,000 more than the third 
paper has all told! 


The Journal has the largest daily circulation ever 
attained by any Syracuse newspaper. 


And the Syracuse Sunday American has the largest 
Sunday circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New York State outside of New York City and 
Buffalo. For March, 1926, the Syracuse Sunday 
American was over 82,000. 


Syracuse Journal-American 


Tue JoHN Bupp ComPpANY 
National Advertising Representatives 
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The Relation 
of Color to the Cost 
per Inquiry 


Tue Porrs-TuRNBULL CoMPANY 
nsas CITY 

Editor of Printers’ INK: co 

We are making an investigation of 
the cost of inquiries through color adver- 
tising versus the cost of inquiries through 
black and white advertising. Will you 
please send us a list of the dates of 
either Printers’ Inx or Printers’ Ink 
MontHLy issues in which this subject 


has been covered? 
Tue Potrs-TURNBULL CoMPANY. 


HE bibliography on this sub- 

ject, which is unusually large, 
is ready for any subscriber with 
access to a file of Printers’ INk 
and Printers’ INK MoNTHLY. 
Our reader does’ not indicate 
whether the question applies to 
newspaper, periodical, street car, 
catalogue, broadside, booklet, or 
poster advertising, but we will en- 
deavor to answer in general terms. 
Much depends, of course, on the 
color used, and whether in the text 
or simply in the illustration. 

A seed company has found that 
color pages in its catalogue out- 
pull those in black and white by 
nine fold. A brush company mak- 
ing the same experiment found the 
return from color was five times 
that of black and white. The cost 
per inquiry was reduced almost in 
proportion, of course, since color, 
in any large printing job, does not 
cost nine or five times that of 
black and white, though substan- 
tially more. The big mail-order 
catalogue houses are free users of 
color—for certain goods. On the 
other hand, a manufacturer of a 
certain canned product reaped 
much larger returns from small 
and frequent advertisements in 
black and white than in fewer and 
larger advertisements in color. He 
had, however, in the meantime 
changed his presentation and copy. 

What, then, does this prove? 
That the chief essentials of an 
advertisement are the right idea 
and its right presentation. Black 


and white will not submerge it; 
nor will color, if the idea is not 
sound, make it pay. A great deal 
of money can be lost trying to 
make an 


inferior idea appear 
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High Schools 
Are Growing! 


1900.. 500,000 
1910.. 900,000 
1920. . 2,200,000 
1926. . 3,400,000 


High School regis- 
trations have more 
than doubled in ten 
years—which means 
doubled business for 
those who are going 
after high school 
trade. 


There's big business 
locked up in the high 


schools. Our _ thir- 


teen years of experi- 
ence has given us 
a specialized knowl- 
edge which we are 
sure could help you. 






Ask Us Anything You 
Want to Know About 
High Schools 


Ss. 


Established 1913 
COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
37 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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bright and glittering through the 
lavish use of color, but there is 
probably no good idea which can- 
not be enhanced by color taste- 
fully used. But no man can say 
with certainty how much the cost 
per inquiry will be reduced. 

If any people are authorities on 
the use of color in presenting 
goods, they are the great mail-order 
houses. With their huge and 
costly editions of catalogues, they 
cannot afford to make many mis- 
takes. We think it might be use- 
ful, therefore, to study their meth- 
ods and note particularly those 
goods to which color is constantly 
applied. From this, certain con- 
clusions may be drawn which 
would prevent the inexperienced 
from making rash experiments. 
With this study should go a thor- 
ough reading of all the articles 
on the subject which have ap- 
peared in the Printers’ INK Pub- 
lications—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Howard K. Rathman, formerly with 
The Landsheft Advertising Agency, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has opened an art studio 
of his own in association with C. Louis 
Wilson, Buffalo advertising agency: 
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Tribute Paid to 
E. W. Scripps 


Jz BSCE TIONS expressing the 
grief of the editors of Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers over the 
death of the late Edward Wyllis 
Scripps, founder of the organiza- 
tion, were adopted at the opening 
session of their general editorial 
conference which was held last 
week at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

The resolutions, which were or- 
dered sent to the widow, Mrs. 
E. W. Scripps, his sister and co- 
worker, Miss Ellen Scripps, and 
his son, Robert P. Scripps, who 
succeeded his father as head of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
declared : 

“Resolved, that words are wholly 
inadequate to express the sense of 
loss of Scripps’ men in the pass- 
ing of the great founder and man- 
ager of the Scripps’ concern, and, 

“Resolved, that believing that 
his spirit and principles survive 
him, we pledge our full confidence 








The Following “Up-to-Date” Figures of 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


carried by the Paterson, New Jersey, newspapers, prepared by DeLisser Bres., 
newspaper accountants of Brooklyn, show that 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


Leads the Field! 





i: ar <:o.alutierie 
NMovensber, 1925. .......-.ccteees 
December, 1925 ...cisewscccoces 
January, 1926 ....cccveccccvees 
PERGATY, 1926 ..vccccccccceces 





**Press- Second Third 
Guardian Paper Paper 
110,997 112,350 79,818 
112,712 104,503 73,489 
84,938 82,375 49,458 
97,613 85,537 55,098 
116,076 110,700 74,003 
522,336 495,465 331,866 


**Exclusive of its Sunday issue, The Chronicle. 














During the year of 1925 The Press-Guardian carried a total of 6,249,365 lines of 
LOCAL advertising—24,148 lines MORE than its morning competitor, or a GAIN 


of 441,844 lines! 


The wise space buyer realizes that the leading evening newspaper of the town is 
his best buy and when that paper possesses reader confidence to a remarkable degree 
st bet.”’ 


it is his ‘‘one 


The Press-Guardian reaches and stays in more homes in Paterson than any other 


newspaper. 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicage Detreit Atianta 
St. Louis Los Angeles 


Represented by 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York Beston 
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Keep Your Eye 
On Our Remarkable 


Progress! 


February and March. 1926, as compared with 
February and March, 1925, show a well-deserved 


35% Increase 
in National Advertising! 


Our week-day circulation, within the six-months’ 
period, October Ist, 1925, to March 31st, 1926 
(Government Post Office Statement, just issued) 
shows a never-before-equalled 


9,116 Daily Gain! 


Our Sunday circulation, during the same six- 
months’ period, shows a healthy 


11,891 Sunday Gain! 


In March, the Post-Intelligencer went into 
FIRST place in Local Food Lineage—and is 
fast piling up records in every other department! 
Here is your market. And here is your medium. 
Wisely put YOUR clients’ advertising messages 
in the powerful, sales-producing 
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Seattle’s ONLY Morning Newspaper 


Eastern Representative Western Representative Coast Representative 
W.E. CHEW WM. H. WILSON T. C. HOFFMEYER 

285 Madison Avenue Hearst Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 
New York City Chicago San Francisco 
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Wide Awake 


advertising men. Do you 
realize the large and lucra- 
tive market of the— 


ACTOR 
ACTRESS 
PERFORMER 
SHOWMAN 
MANAGER 


For YOUR products? 

The Billboard covers this 
entire field more _ thor- 
oughly, more _ effectively, 
than any other similar 
paper. 

Member A. B.C. 

The Billboard Pub. Co. 


1560 Broadway, New York 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Philadelphia 
Kansas City 


Chicago 
St. Louis 











Competitors Are 
Spending $-?- 


ABLES showing 1925 

total and month-by- 
month magazine expendi- 
tures of all big national 
advertisers may be ob- 
tained merely by writing 
to us on your business 
stationery— 


The Advertisers Weekly 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Now turn to page 192 
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in and loyalty to those whom he 
selected to carry on with his 
a - 
ributes to Mr. Scrip 

paid by Robert F. Paine, rst of 
tor of a Scripps’ newspaper; N. 
D. Cochran, a close associate of 
Mr. Scripps, and Roy W. Howard, 
chairman of the board of Scripps. 
Howard Newspapers. The con- 
ference pledged its loyalty to 
Robert P. Scripps and Roy W., 
Howard, expressing its conviction 
that they would carry on the 
ideals and maintain the spirit of 
the organization which E. W. 
Scripps had created. 

Routine questions of newspaper 
publication were discussed during 
the sessions which were attended 
by editors of the twenty-four 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers and 
executives of affiliated organiza- 
tions. Among those present were 
W. W. Hawkins, general business 
director, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers; W. C. Mayborn, general 
business manager, Southwest 
group; W. G. Chandler, presi- 
dent, Ohio group, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers; S. S. Schuyler, presi- 
dent, Allied Newspapers, Inc., and 
the following business managers: 
R. A. Huber, Cleveland Press; 
Frank W. Rostock, Cincinnati 
Post; and W. C. Bussing, Evans- 
ville Press. 

The conference was presided 
over by George B. Parker, edi- 
torial manager of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 


A. L. Mercer with Burson 
Knitting Company 

A. L. Mercer, recently general man- 
ager of Alfred Fantl, New York, has 
become associated with Ralph Hincb- 
liff and D. E. Prescott, president 
secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the 
Burson Knitting Company, Rockford, 
Tll., in the management of the Burson 
company. Mr. ercer was formerly 
= penneee of the J. G. Wilson 
orporation, New York, and the Bar 
ogame Company, Buffalo, 


M. D. Hicks with ‘“Manufac- 
turers’ News” 


M. D. Hicks, formerly with the 
Rhodes & Leisenring Company, pub 
lishers’ representative, has been ap 











pointed ptrermeng manager of Manw 
facturers’ News, Chicago. 
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“Maps are tremendously in vogue at present”. . . the Schoolmaster 





To Agencies and 
Advertising Managers: 


The New Pictorial Map 
of New York City will 
bring originality, utility 
and sales-strength to your 
Direct Advertising..... 


The New Pictorial 
Map of NewYork City 
(Copyrighted), a real 
street map showing in 
graphic pen drawings 
199 points of interest 
in their exact locations, 
goes on sale at Book- 
sellers and newsstands 
the first of May. 
Special editions of 
this map can be pre- 


This Pictorial Map—entirely 
original for New York, is pat- 





THE ARTHUR CROSBY SERVICE 
1440 Broadway, New York City 


pared for Advertisers 
to mail to their out-of- 
town prospects and 
clients. 
Reproductions of 
this map can also be 
valuably used asinserts 
for booklets, or on the 
obverse side of adver- 
tising folders. For 
further details write 
the originators. 


. +++... Wecan mail you 
now single copies of a special 
terned after the famous Map _ edition of this Map, in rolls, on 
Monumental de Paris. 


heavier paper, for $1.00. 
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The a 
Orphans of Advertising . 


HO made the drawing? Who 

wrote the copy? Who made the 
engravings? Everybody on the staff is 
interested and knows who gets the 
credit or .criticism in each case. 


But who will make the electrotypes, 
stereotypes or mats? Who knows, and 


who cares? 


7 7 v 4 


Funny, isn’t it, that the last oper- 
ation between advertiser and reader, 
the final process that can nullify every 
other creative effort arouses such little 
interest? It’s just a habit, that’s all. 


“It does make a difference” 


O’FLAHERTY 


Electrotypes + SMats + Stereotypes 
313-321 West 37th St., New York 


PHONE LACKAWANNA 8900 
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Washington Bureau 
of Painters’ Ink 


ITHIN recent months, there 

has been launched a nation- 
wide effort to simplify even the 
documents of business. This de- 
velopment completes the chain of 
simplification in industry, Ray M. 
Hudson remarked the other day. 
As chief of the division of sim- 
plified practice, he has been in a 
position to observe all of the vari- 
ous phases of the movement. The 
most interesting phase of simpli- 
fication, he thinks, is the great 
variety of its applications to every 
industry. 

This is notin accord with the 
general opinion, to judge from the 
many letters that reach the division 
every week. Nearly all of the in- 
quiries consider simplification as 
dealing solely with commodities 
and the processes of manufacture. 
But, as Mr. Hudson explained, al- 
though the simplification of com- 
modities is almost invariably the 
first consideration of the manufac- 
turer it is soon found that sim- 
plification cannot be limited, if it 
is to be applied successfully. 

“For this reason,” he continued, 
“it is important for every manufac- 
turer who adopts or who is con- 
sidering the adoption of a sim- 
plification program to realize that 
it will eventually require expansion 
into every cranny of his business. 

“Suppose a manufacturer has 
adopted the most complete program 
of simplification that is now pos- 
sible. We will say that he is in 
the market for raw materials, and 
that it is his practice to ask for 
bids. Then, we may say that the 
first activity in carrying on his 
business is sending out requests 
for bids on raw materials. 

“In such a case, the manufac- 
turer would write his inquiries for 
prices, or requests for bids, on a 
simplified, standard inquiry form. 
The adoption of this form was the 
result of a conference held during 
January, 1925, which was attended 
by the representatives of fifty- 
four associations and other organi- 
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The Endless Chain of Simplification 


It Seems As Though Everything Will Be Simplified Some Day 


zations covering all important in- 
dustries as well as the interests of 
credit managers and purchasing 
agents.” 

Further discussion brought out 
the fact that the saving to the 
manufacturer in the use of this 
form with a standard purchase or- 
der and invoice form, would be 
about $620 a year, if his business 
were of average size. At the con- 
ference it was estimated that the 
general adoption of the three forms 
would exceed $15,000,000 in sav- 
ings. It is found that they not 
only reduce clerical work and 
simplify purchasing and shipping, 
but that they prevent costly mis- 
understanding and litigation. 

The next step, then, would be 
for the manufacturer to write his 
order on a_ simplified, standard 
purchase order form. When he re- 
ceived the goods, they would be 
invoiced on a _ standard invoice 
form, and the materials would be 
shipped on simplified, uniform 
bills of lading—a most important 
detail. 

A LARGE SAVING 


Incidentally, the Railroad Ac- 
counting Officers Association has 
estimated that the simplification 
of office procedure in through-way 
billing for inter-line shipments 
would reduce delays and save at 
least $20,000,000 a year to carriers 
alone. In this, of course, a sim- 
plified, standard bill of lading is 
necessary. 

If the raw materials were ware- 
housed for a time, they would be 
carried through by means of sim- 
plified warehouse forms. In this 
field, a committee is still at work 
devising a warehouse contract 
form which will meet all of the 
requirements of the laws of the 
different States. All other ware- 
house forms have been simplified 
and standardized and adopted by 
more than the required 80 per cent 
of the membership of the ware- 
housemen’s national association, 
which has been waging a cam- 
paign for the simplification of 
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forms since 1922. It is estimated 
that the public warehouses will 
save at least $5,000,000 a year in 
clerical work, besides preventing 
many losses due to confusion, mis- 
understanding and litigation, by 
the adoption of the program. 

Of course, the manufacturer 
would benefit by this improved 
procedure, and when his bill 
came due he would pay for his 
raw materials with a_ simplified, 
standardized bank check. The 
general adoption of the simplified 
check is imminent, and Frank W. 
Simmons, deputy manager of the 
American Bankers Association, 
clearing-house section, is authority 
for the statement that it will result 
in immense savings to banks and 
industries. 

It was, of course, supposed that 
the manufacturer under discussion 
had adopted methods of simplify- 
ing his products and processes of 
manufacture. In this, as Mr. 
Hudson pointed out, he secured 
the most direct economies and, at 
the same time, made it necessary to 
revise his selling and advertising 
methods. In many instances, 
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manufacturers have discovered 
that the effect on selling has been 
unusually stimulating and 
have immediately adopted measures 
which required radical changes jp 
their selling plans. 

After he has simplified his line, 
the manufacturer may find that he 
has something entirely new to ad- 
vertise. This phase of the subject 
can be illustrated with many con- 
crete examples. Remington Arms 
Company, the Murphy Bed Com. 
pany, Western Electric, Elco Boat 
Company, the Grocery Bag Manu- 
facturers’ Service Bureau and 
many others have found it profit- 
able to advertise the results of 
simplification. 

If he is exporting his product, 
the manufacturer will find that 
simplification will greatly facilitate 
his foreign selling. But that’s 
another story, and let’s suppose 
that he is confining his business, 
for the present, to domestic mar- 
kets. 

Like most others, he has started 
with the simplification of his 
products. When he has finally de- 
cided on just what items he will 











“satisfactory” drawing. 


Figure Work 
Borders 
Posters 
Cover 
Designs 





-SheSatistactory Drawing 
op nga ye more than the ability to interpret 
the spirit of an idea is needed to produce a 


The reason why such a large percentage of our drawings 
secures the art buyer’s “OK” at first showing is that, over 
and above their artistic excellence, they give evidence of a 
keen intelligence in the rendering of the small but vital details. 


May we show you our Portfolios? 
Phone Beekman 4589 — 7224 


A.G.HAGSTROM CO. #*¢ 


Art Service~Jechnical Service 
116 Nassau Street. New York, 


Lettering 
Photo- 
Retouching 
Technical 
Drawings 
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The Telephone and Better Living 





Picrurgs of pre-telephonic times seem quaint today. In the 
streets were horses and mud-splashed buggies, but no auto- 
mobiles and no smooth pavements. __ 

Fifty years ago homes were heated by stoves and lighted 
by gas or kerosene lamps. There was no domestic steam 
heating or electric lighting, nor were there electric motors 
in the home. Not only were there no telephones, but there 
were no phonographs, no radio and no motion pictures. 

The telephone permitted-the separation of business office 
from factory and made possible the effective co-ordination 
of widespread activities by a centralized organization. It 
changed the business habits of the Nation. 

The amazing growth of the country in the past fifty years 
could not have come had not science and invention supplied 
the farmer, manufacturer, business man and family with 
many new inventions, great and small, for saving time and 
labor. During this period of marvelous industrial progress, 
the telephone had its part. It has established its own use- 
fulness and greatly accelerated the development of the in- 
dustrial arts which have contributed so much to better 
living conditions and to the advancement of civilization. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CoMPANIES 


BELL (&) SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Wh er e’s th e j ob ? retain in his line, he uses business- 


paper advertising to inform his 
’ ! customers and prospective custo- 
Here sa Man e mers of his new program of many- 
facture. Soon he begins to get 
A successful originator and di- | inquiries and requests for prices 
rector of sales management and | and discounts, and if his goods and 
advertising ideas, practices and | advertising appeal to the most in- 
na i telligent trade it is _likely that 

1 many of the communications will 
More than six years in present employ- be written on simplified, standard 


ment; which has included organizing and | ; ° 
directing the work of subordinates, in inquiry forms. Then orders will 


planning and putting into execution com- | COMe€ in and they will be on the 
plete selling and advertising campaigns, standard purchase order _ form. 
for a nation-wide body of dealers. Has | The manufacturer will invoice his 
a background of well-rounded and suc- | products on the standard invoice 
cessful general experience. form and his customers will pay 

This man is mentally and physically | him with standardized bank 
alert and vigorous; good for at least 15 checks. Therefore, we arrive at 


years more of active, progressive work; : 
a Gentile; happily married. This is not the point where we started, show- 


an S. O. S. call; but he is open to nego- ing that simplification is really an 
tiate for an opportunity for further | endless chain that binds together 
growth; where authority will balance re- | all of the processes and methods 


sponsibility; and where loyalty, courtesy | of business into a more profitable 
and appreciatigpn can and will be mutual. economic bond. 


Ready to locate anywhere in the U. S. “While not quite all of the 





sete aan er ten pa Been effects of simplification mentioned 


ities” “Partnership” | are fully developed and_ estab 
— tees *b” Box 283, lished,” said Mr. Hudson, “I’m sure 
Printers’ Ink. the outline I’ve presented is a 
possibility of the near future. At 
a | | any rate, the present development 
of the movement proves that sim- 


+ plification is not limited, even in 
Artist 








a single manufacturing plant, and 
that ee a can go al- 
_ most as far as he likes in applying 
Excellent Opportunity its principles profitably to his 


with Large New York business.” 


Agency Lumber Account for Botsford- 


M4’ capable of producing i Constantine _ 
: e Chas. R. McCormick Lu 
good layoutsin color and Company, San Francisco, has appointed 
line whocan do finished letter- the San Francisco office of the Botsford: 
. 4 i Constantine Company, advertising 
ing. Preference will be given agency, to direct its advertising account. 
to a man who can do good : 7 
suggestive figures. To the right Mason Tire Sales Gain 


- i The net sales of the Mason Tire & 
man will offer a good starting Roller Commer Ran, Oe 
salary with chance to work on to $9,436,567 in 1925 as against $9; 

. ’ in the previous year. in- 
large national accounts. Ex- come, after charges, was $165,960 
perienced man only will be last year. This compares with a nett 


loss of $48,561 in 1924. 
considered. Write fully stating vin yo 

age, experience and salary | Halle Bros. Advance S. A. 
desired. Weissenburger 


Samuel A. Weissenburger, for the 
“ ” . 
Address “A,” Box 290 last ten years advertising manager 
Care Printers’ Ink the Halle Bros. Company, Clev 
has been advanced to the position of 
merchandise manager. 
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THE KEY MAGAZINE OF INDUSTRY 


Is Pleased to Announce 
the appointment of 


a 


3 a 
M. D. HICKS 
AS ADVERTISING MANAGER 


GN 


Formerly of Rhodes & Leisenring Co., 
Publishers’ Representatives 


Boulden-Whittaker Company, Inc., 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City, 

828 Park Square Bidg., Boston, Mass., 

811 Finance Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, 

614 Lyric Theater Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


continue as advertising representatives in 
those cities. 


MANUFACTURERS NEWS 


Glenn & Company, Publishers 
231 South La Salle St., Chicago 
(Member of A. B. C.) 
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QUESTIONS 


for the national advertiser 





Advertising is space— 


Plus an AUDIENCE! 


Are you sure the audience will listen? 


When you buy space in a periodical you 
buy something more than a few square 
inches of white paper on which to dis- 
play your sign or message. You buy— 
or ought to be buying—the attention of 
an audience. 


Paper can be bought by the carload, and 
publications can be distributed in such 
a way that reader interest is almost nil. 
Neither the size of the space nor the size 
of the audience are the chief factors in 
bringing you returns. 


An A.B.C. report tells you much more 
than the mere numerical strength of the 
audience a paper offers. If you study 
an A.B.C. report closely you will find 
questions asked and answered that en- 
able you to estimate the attention of the 
audience reached. You will be able to 
tell if the audience you are buying is 
really listening! 


Write for a copy of 
“THE MEASURE OF YOUR MESSAGE” 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
202 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


SSSSSes £2 
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Food Demonstrations 
in Stores That Do Not 
Sell Food 


Editor Printers’ INK: 
af information on the 
i of electric 
4 Py _ 
ranges are usually so roug ec- 
trical dealers (unless the dealer happens 
to operate a general store) the demon- 
gration requires the cooking of foods 
and the sampling of the results. While 
women are quite accustomed to such 
demonstrations in grocery stores, how do 
they react—and attend—when the demon- 
strating dealer is not a purveyor of 
? 
ol have you any records of cases 
food manufacturers have co-oper- 
ated in such demonstrations, particularly 
in sharing the cost? And is it usual 
for the dealer to contribute any of the 


? ve wie Het 
me you publish this inquiry please 
withhold our name and address. 


— fact that electric, gas and 
oil ranges, fireless cookers and 
other devices are being demon- 
strated through practical cooking 
exhibitions in stores that do not 
sell food, answers the first ques- 


tion. 

Cooking devices are not ordi- 
narily sold in grocery stores. They 
are sold in hardware, electrical and 
department stores. If cooking 
demonstrations are to be given on 
them, it is necessary to make the 
demonstrations where the stoves 
are sold. Such demonstrations 
are being given daily in various 
parts of the country. The only 
point about the matter that is im- 
portant is to be sure that women 
come to the store in sufficient num- 
bers to see the demonstration and 
that it be given in clean and ap- 
petizing surroundings. The best 
way to get women to witness the 
demonstration is to advertise in 
the newspapers, to send out direct 
advertising and to call up the 
store’s regular customers on the 

hone. 

As to getting dealers to share 
the expense of the demonstration, 

is no rule. It is almost im- 
possible to get large retail organ- 
izations, such as department stores, 
to assume any of the expense of 
the demonstration. Not only will 
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they insist on payment for all ma- 
terials used, but in many instances 
will also charge rent for the ex- 
hibition. 

Smaller dealers, on the other 
hand, are often glad to furnish 
the food used in the demonstra- 
tion as well as the electricity, 
gas, oil or whatever fuel is 
used. All the manufacturer fur- 
nishes in these cases is the demon- 
strator and the advertising mate- 
rial. Many times the dealer will 
advertise the demonstration at his 
own expense. 

If the retailer is anxious to have 
the demonstration, the chances are 
he will be glad to share the ex- 
pense of it. That is the fact which 
will probably determine the an- 
swer to our correspondent’s sec- 
ond question in the majority of 
instances. Of course, some manu- 
facturers insist on paying all the 
expenses of the demonstration, 
quite regardless of the retailer’s 
willingness to stand a portion of 
them.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Chester W. Lyman Dead 


Chester W. Lyman, who retired last 
year as vice-president of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, died at Boston 
last week at the-age of sixty-four. He 
became vice-president in 1916 and joined 
the company in 189: He was a di- 
rector of the Continental Paper & Bag 
Company, which is affiliated with the 
International Paper Company. 


Silk Chain-Store Account for 
Montreal Agency 


The Sobie Silk Shops Ltd., Mon- 
treal, manufacturer and distributor of 
silk lingerie, has placed its advertising 
account with the Dominion Advertisers 
Ltd., ————- agency of that city. 
Newspapers will be used. 


M. A. Hollinshead Advanced 
by Campbell-Ewald 


Melvin A. Hollinshead, of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Detroit advertis- 
ing agency, has been advanced to the 
position of manager of its retail de- 
partment. 


Mauritz Hedin Advanced by 
San Francisco Agency 
Mauritz Hedin, who has been with 
James. Houlihan, Inc., San Francisco 
advertising agency, for the last two 
years, has been made manager of the 
Portland office. 
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Can Retailer 
or Jobber Afford to Own 
Factories? 


(Continued from page 8) 
sequent developments—that Sears, 
Roebuck had a harder job in ab- 
sorbing its inventory losses than 
was experienced by Butler 
Brothers and some other large or- 
ganizations, because its financing 
had to extend in so many different 
directions. Butler Brothers had 
only a wholesale business to cover. 
The losses which had to be written 
off could be computed down to a 
fine figure because they were in- 
curred largely on overstocks of 
merchandise that actually were in 
the Butler warehouses. Woolworth 
had only a retail organization to 
finance. 

Sears, Roebuck, in addition to 
its retail business, had its factories 
which it owned outright, and others 
in which it was the silent partner, 
often with a controlling interest. 
It is instructive to note that the 
Sears’ move away from factory 
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affiliations began to attract Notice 
at just about that time, 

It seems that over-expansion js 
just as perilous and unsound for 
great businesses whose transactions 
mount into the hundreds of mil 
lions as it is for the smallest 
manufacturer, jobber or retailer. 
The principle involved knows no 
favorites. 

“The modern business world,” a 
Chicago banker remarked to Priyr- 
ERS’ INK, “is becoming more than 
ever convinced that merchandising 
is a CO-operative proposition with 
various divisions of activity, each 
of which requires, not only par- 
ticular expertness and ability, but 
individual financing as well. Why, 
then, should a distributor try to do 
something by himself that should 
rightfully be divided among two 
or three elements ?” 


Paint and Varnish Account 
for Boston Agency 


The advertising account of The Nor- 
folk Paint & Varnish Company, Quincy, 
Mass., is now being directed by the 

ood, Putnam & Wood Company, 
Boston advertising agency. 








Opportunity Plus 


One of the most progressive women’s apparel stores in 
America, located in one of the four largest Eastern cities, 
is desirous of obtaining the services of a Director of 
Advertising, with a good knowledge of merchandise. 


Although a man-is preferred, a woman of superior in- 
telligence and mentality would receive consideration. The 
applicant must be able to visualize the mode of the minute 
to discriminating women, and be able to sell the store and 
the policy it stands for, with the written word. He or she 
must have force enough to hold the present high plane of 
enthusiasm among the rank and file of the store for the 
business, and generate selling ideas that will mean com 
tinued progress for the business. 


To such an applicant an adequate salary will be given, 
with a splendid opportunity for advancement. 


If possible, send with your reply significant samples of 
your work. 


Address “ O,” Box 144, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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High Caliber All-around 


Business Executive 
With Advertising Background 


Wishes to Change 


14 $15,000-$20,000 MAN 
WITH BIGGER IDEAS! 


HIS man has been in Big Business 

for over fifteen years and is a well- 
rounded executive and organizer with a 
definite record of accomplishments. He 
is a business man in every sense of the 
word, versed in finance, management, 
merchandise and distribution; and he has 
been through the advertising profession 
from copy to selling. He is accustomed 
to developing, directing and inspiring any 
organization necessary to produce results. 


The caliber of this man is reflected in his responsibilities: He 
is now Executive Art Director of a Two Hundred Million 
Dollar corporation in the East, and plans and directs an 
annual expenditure of over a Million Dollars! Before this, 
he was for several years Advertising Director of a chain of 
ten retail specialty stores. Before that, with a similar chain 
of eight stores. Just after the war he directed his own agency; 
and during the war he held responsible positions in the 
Naval Service abroad. In his earlier years he was secretary 
and reporter, and worked with important business and 
government officials. 


He is thoroughly at home in all the major cities of this country, 
and in England, France and Germany. He is well read and well 
educated; has a sparkling and dominant personality; cultured, 
well-groomed, good-natured; and exudes the cordiality that 
creates a favorable impression. This man is 35 years young 
(45 in experience), American, happily married and in tip-top 
health. He can stay at home ortravel, take ordersor givethem, 
write or talk, and can work in co-operation and harmony with 
superiors or subordinates. 


Personal interviews can be arranged anywhere. 
Write or wire Box 243, Printers’ Ink. 
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Service and Art 
DIRECTOR 


Familiar with all phases of agency 
practice and the fundamentals of 
advertising and merchandising ca:n- 
paigns, 

Have had intimate personal contact 
with illustrators whose efforts in com- 
mercial art have marked the high 
spots in American advertising display. 
Also thoroughly posted on the quali- 
fications of the various art organiza- 
tions of New York City. 


Know the concerns in the engraving 
and printing industries that are 
equipped to produce the better kind 
of advertising literature. Have a 
thoroughly practical experience in the 
production of printing and engraving 
and an understanding of what con- 
stitutes the best in typographical dis- 
play. 

I am a $10,000 a year man, qualified 
by training and personality to repre- 
sent creditably an agency in their 
relations with clients through this im- 
portant department of agency service. 


Address ‘‘T,’”’ Box 146, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











Production 


& Art Manager 
Available 


Younc man of proven abil- 
ity. Seven years experience 
with well-known advertis- 
ing agency. At present em- 
ployed, but seeks change 
with an opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Knows type, 
art sources, engravings, 
printing, etc. Has good edu- 
cation and managerial abil- 
ity. Hard worker. Salary 
secondary to opportunity. 


Address “*E” 
Box 294, Printers’ Ink 
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General Outdoor Elects 
Officers 


Kerwin H. Fulton was ree 
president of the General Outdoor “Ad 
vertising Company at a recent i 
of the board of directors. Other of 
ficers elected, to serve until the an- 
nual meeting in 1927, were as follows: 
Chairman of the board, Geo L 
Johnson; vice-presidents, A. M. 
Irving Bromiley, Herbert E. Fisk, 
bert E. Gans, S. J. Hamilton, Burnett 
W. Robbins, Donald G. Ross, Ri 
L. Whitton and W. _S. Yerkes; and 
secretary, _ iggs; _ assistant 
secretaries, W. E. Pratt, A. P. Schell 
and E. Simmons; treasurer, Fred. 
erick Ebel; assistant treasurers, C. J, 
O’Mara and W. R. Tier. 


National Commission to Meet 

The National Advertising Commission 
will hold its next queue session on 
April 20 and 21 at the Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati. The first day will be de 
voted to business and on the second a 
oo advertising convention will be 

eld. 

The Cincinnati Advertising Club will 
entertain the commission members at 
lunch on April 20, and on the second 
day there will be a general luncheon. A 
dinner in the commission’s honor will 
be given on the evening of April 21. 

The recently organized Real Estate 
Advertising Association will submit its 
standards of practice and seek formal 
admission to the commission. 


Mayonnaise Account for 


Moser & Cotins 

The C. G. Meaker Company, Inc. 
Auburn, N. Y., has appointed Moser 
& Cotins, Utica advertising agency, to 
direct the advertising of its Ivanhoe 
mayonnaise. A mewspaper campaign 
is now being conducted in a number of 
New York and Pennsylvania cities. 


“’Twice-A-Week Globe-Demo- 
crat” to be Weekly 


Commencing the first week in May, 
the Twice-A-Week Globe-Democrat, St. 
Louis, will be issued weekly instead of 
twice a week and its name _ will be 
changed to the Weekly Globe-Democrat. 


C. H. Ober with “The 
Iron Age” 


Chester H. Ober, formerly of Factory, 
Chicago, has joined the advertising staft 
of The Iron Age, New York. e will 
make his headquarters at New York 
and will cover part of New York City 
and New York State. 


Appointed by “Square and 


Compass” 

S. C. Stevens, formerly a publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed man- 
ager of the New York office of Square 
and Compass, Utica, N. Y. 
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WANTED 
Advertising Manager 


By one of the most progressive and largest inde- 
pendent oil companies in the Mid-Continent oil 
country. Annual sales of finished products $20,000,- 
000.00 to $30,000,000.00. A complete line of petro- 
leum products, distributed through wholesale as 
well as our own retail facilities. 
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Newspapers, farm papers, outdoor advertising in- 
cluding both posters and bulletin boards, direct by 
mail, and trade journals are employed. 


The man we want must have analytical and creative 
ability, be able to grasp and formulate ideas, and be 
agood judge of copy and layouts. 


He must produce a convincing record of substantial 
accomplishment in the advertising field. This is not 
addressed to the beginner. The applicant must have 
the desired qualifications and prove it from the start. 


If you feel positive you are the man for the place, 
write a detailed account of yourself, giving, among 
other things: Age, education, single or married, 
nationality, salary averaged past twelve months, and 
of course a complete and detailed record of your 


experience. 


State the salary you feel you are qualified to earn. 
Information given in your letter will largely deter- 
mine further consideration. 


Application to be accompanied by photograph of 
yourself. 


Address “ XYZ,” care University Club, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 
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A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Inx PusrisuinG Co., Inc. 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. TgLtePHonge: AsHLAND 6500. President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager DouGias Taytor 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Gove Compton, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
Gso. M. Koun, Manager. 

St._Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. MoGensgen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: 92 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, 
H,. M. Tanpy, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘en cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $120; half page, $60; 
uarter page, $30; one inch, minimum $9.10; 
lassified 65 cents a line, Minimum order $3.25. 
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The Weakest From a_ small 


farm town in 
pratsen,' Oklahoma comes 
ppea a colorful bit of 


news concerning a_buy-at-home 
drive. It may well interest every 
manufacturer who sells through 
retail dealers. It will interest the 
mail-order catalogue houses, too, 
although it is old stuff to them. 
The Associated Press dispatch 
reads: “Encouraging a _ buy-at- 
home campaign, a local motion- 
picture theatre has accumulated a 
room full of mail-order catalogues. 
The management offered a free ad- 
mission in exchange for a catalogue, 
and 625 were brought in by patrons 
within a week: The city’s popula- 


tion is less than 2,100.” 
Doubtless the motion-picture 
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theatre’s plan has the endorsement 
of the storekeepers in that town, 
It’s a big-hearted gesture. Our 
guess is that the theatre owner 
means well but not much. And a 
second guess would be that this 
gesture won't interfere noticeably 
with the flow of mail-order mer- 
chandise into town or buying trips 
of the townspeople to shopping 
centres within driving distance. 

As a reason for spending money, 
“Buy-at-home” has always seemed 
to us to rank pretty near the bot- 
tom of the list. It asks the man 
with money in his pocket to think 
first of the storekeeper’s welfare, 
The man with money in his pocket 
iS a queer proposition and one of 
the oddest things about him is that 
he seems determined to think first 
of himself when he is getting rid 
of that money. 

What has a dealer to offer that 
will conform to the buyer’s habit 
of thinking of himself? Well, he 
has convenience. Many times the 
local dealer can offer vaiues equal 
and even superior to those of the 
big store in the rival city. In the 
cases of many nationally adver- 
tised products he can meet com- 
petitors’ prices. A great many 
products require service, and the 
local dealer is the one who is best 
equipped to render it. The buyer 
is better off when he buys this kind 
of product at home. For example, 
various pieces of farm equipment 
need service to keep them running. 
Farmers can’t afford to wait when 
a part breaks or a machine be- 
comes obstinate and this fact is 
leading them to deal with the au- 
thorized dealer more and more. 
Why shouldn’t the local dealer sell 
convenience, values and service and 
let the mail-order house and big 
city store alone? 

No one buys merchandise from 
any dealer primarily to help the 
seller prosper. The consumer buys 
because he needs or thinks that he 
needs something, and he does that 
buying where he believes his dollar 
will serve him best. Trying to get 
him to base his buying on some 
sentimental appeal is difficult. And 
it quickly proves futile. It is the 
seller’s weakest appeal. Many 
manufacturers can do themselves 
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a real service and help their 
dealers become merchants by mak- 
ing these dealers realize just what 
it.is that they have to sell and 
what appeals will move merchan- 


dise. 





There ~ been 
much talk in the 
with woman’s dress 
Customers industry _lately 
about the advisability of manu- 
facturers running their own stores 
to dispose of their output. 

While it is true that a number 
of manufacturers in this business 
either own stores or have an in- 
terest in them, it is unlikely that 
any considerable percentage of the 
output of the industry will ever 
be marketed in this way. It is an 
undeniable fact that manufac- 
turers’ stores, when run for the 
sole purpose of marketing the out- 
put of their factories, have been 
failures in most cases. 

We know of one large company 
that has recently made this dis- 


Competing 


covery. It has been marketing its . 


production in three ways—through 
its own stores, through financially 
controlled jobbers and direct to 
the retailer through traveling 
salesmen. It sold about 50 per 
cent of its output through the two 
channels first mentioned. 

This company has never been a 
large profit-maker. In fact, in 
recent years it consistently lost 
money. In delving for the reason, 
the company discovered what it 
should have known long ago—that 
the distributing agencies which it 
controlled have never paid. In 
boom years its. own stores and 
wholesale houses made a slight 
profit, but the rest of the time 
they lost money. In contrast with 
this sad showing, the inquiry re- 
vealed that the business handled 
through regular trade channels 
never failed, even in years of de- 
pression, to earn a_ satisfactory 
profit. 

That is a fairly typical experi- 
ence. The reason manufacturers’ 
stores do not pay is that the man- 
agement of them is likely to be 
prejudiced in favor of the goods 
of the manufacturer who owns the 
stores. In many cases only the 
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manufacturer’s goods are handled. 
Thus the stores are handicapped 
in competition with independent 
stores which are able to handle 
everything that their trade de- 
mands. 

Because of the limited variety 
of stock, a manufacturer’s store 
does a proportionately smaller 
volume of business than the inde- 
pendent store. Hence its over- 
head is likely to be so heavy that 
it is impossible for it to earn a 
profit. 

Of course, there is no objection 
to the manufacturer running his 
own stores if the object is some- 
thing besides creating a market 
for his goods. The operation of 
pace-making, laboratory or dem- 
onstration stores, such as are run 
by Devoe & Raynolds, L. E. 
Waterman Company, California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange and 
many other advertisers, is some- 
times a fine piece of enterprise for 
a manufacturer to engage in. 

Also if the manufacturer wishes 
to launch a big chain of stores, 
such as the Regal shoe stores, 
through which his entire output is 
marketed, there is no disadvan- 
tage in seeking an outlet in that 
way. In that case, though, the 
chain should be managed as an 
independent business, and not as 
an appendage of the manufactur- 
ing company. 

It would seem that it is the 
best policy for a manufacturer 
either to do all of his retailing or 
none of it. He cannot distribute 
through his own stores and at the 
same time cater to the independent 
retailer. It isn’t so much that the 
retailers will object to his com- 
petition, as it is that a lack of con- 
centration in marketing methods 
will weaken his whole selling plan. 





The Power Noman interested 
of the 7 kind = 
selling, especially 

Small Voice selling advertis- 
ing space or service, should miss 
reading the article by a sales 
director in Printers’ INK 


Montuty for April in which he 
tells what he likes and doesn’t like 
in advertising agency solicitation. 
This article has aroused much 
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comment. Seventy-two different 
advertising agencies solicited this 
particular man to secure his busi- 
ness. He picked one of the few 
agencies which modestly under- 
stated its own knowledge of his 
business. 

No matter whether or not a 
reader agrees with the startlingly 
frank statements made in this ar- 
ticle, the fact remains that under- 
statement always has been and al- 
ways will be a powerful force to 
convince. The restful page of 
advertising copy sandwiched in 
among a number of more noisy 
pages gets a careful reading by 
contrast. The salesman who un- 
der-estimates his own knowledge 
usually wins::the storekeeper’s 
good-will and confidence. Prob- 
ably if everybody used under-state- 
ment in selling and in advertising, 
it would not have its present high 
potency. But human nature being 
what it is, it will probably be 
many years before men under-state 
their own knowledge, or the worth 
of the product they are trying to 
sell. The modest statement is go- 
ing to continue to have a great 
deal of power to convince. The 
buyer of space, product or service 
is very likely to turn for relief 
to the man, the-letter, or the page 
of advertising which quietly and 
inoffensively puts forward its 
modest claims. 


Sales Quotas It is a mistake 


for a company to 
and Business set its sales 


Expansion quotas too high. 
By “too high” we mean unattain- 
able. 

If a quota is fixed on a peak that 
cannot be scaled by the sales or- 
ganization, no matter how hard it 
tries, it is worse than useless. 
When a sales force knows that a 
quota cannot be reached, it will 
not even try to reach it. The 
salesmen are likely to relax their 
efforts to such an extent, under 
these conditions, that they will not 
even attain the quotas that were 
reached in previous years. 

We know of a manufacturer 
who recently disrupted his entire 
selling organization in this way. 
Last year, through a queer com- 
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bination of circumstances, the bys. 
ness had an increase of 49 
cent. The normal yearly inereag | 
had been running about 10 
cent. Because of the 1925 mi 

the manufacturer insisted on a 9 
per cent increase this year oyer 
1925. The salesmen knew that jt 
was impossible and many of them 
resigned rather than accept it 

Another manufacturer told ys 
that up to 1924, he had never 
“made” his quota. The salesmen, 
knowing that it was unattainable 
paid no attention to it. At last, 
realizing that his quotas were too 
ambitious, he set them at a reason- 
able figure for 1925. The goal 
was reached. The effect on the 
salesmen was magical. They 
tackled 1926 with an enthusiasm 
never known in the company be- 
fore. 

A third manufacturer told us 
that he controls the expansion of 
his business by systematically set- 
ting aside 60 per cent of his ear- 
ings for its development. By fol- 
lowing this plan, his business has 
shown a uniform increase each 
year of about 25 per cent. The 
best part of it is that the plan 
makes the business finance its own 
development, without drawing on 
outside capital. 

When quotas are fixed too high, 
desperate remedies are likely to be 
adopted to attain them. The re- 
sult is that the business suffers 
from an artificial development that 
it is not able to sustain. Business 
men should be satisfied with nor- 
mal progress. Bonanza _cam- 
paigns of expansion are dangerous. 


Texas Merchants Plan 
Co-operative Campaign 


The United Merchants of Texas, an 
organization of nearly 1,000 small city 
merchants, plans to launch a_ 
operative advertising campaign. It is 
planned to spend about $100,000 ir 
about 100 newspapers in the State 
In conjunction with this campaign, i 
is planned to start a training course 
for retail sales people. The course will 
be adapted especially for sales people 
in the small cities, according to C. C. 
Wolf, secretary of the organization. 
Definite plans will be worked out at 
a convention of the organization to be 
held at San Antonio in June. “Buy 
It at Home” will be the slogan and 
keynote of the campaign. 
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lf They Don’t Get You 


Lighted pictures will supply a clear ex- 
planation of any idea or subject you 
may wish to present. Jam Handy Picture 
Service will give a complete view of your 
story, step by step, in a way that com- 
mands attention and is easily understood. 


For this purpose, we offer the services of 
a highly skilled staff, thoroughly trained 
by ten years of experience in preparing 
special picture material for sales pro- 
motion and educational work. 


Every picture we have ever produced has 
helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Newspapers’ Film Corp’n. 


217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 


New York Representative, 100 East 42nd St., ASHland 8087 
Los Angeles Representative, 827 West 53rd St., VERmont 6431 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
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Advertising Club News 


Bureau Reports on Trade 
Relations Work 


The success which has attended the 
program of the newly organized trade 
relations work of the National Better 
Business Bureau has stimulated a deci- 
sion to carry it further into other in- 
dustries. This decision was arrived at 
as a result of the bureau’s endeavors 
during the last fifteen months in the 
outboard motor and battery industries. 
In co-operation with representative man- 
ufacturers of these industries, sets of 
advertising standards have been de- 
veloped to which-the conferring parties 
have adhered with praiseworthy tenacity, 
according. to Edward L. Greene, manag- 
ing director. Reporting on this phase 
of the bureau’s work at a meeting of 
the board of: directors which was held 
recently ‘at. New York. Mr. Greene 
said that it is now planned to operate in 
the same fashion in the bedding and elec- 
trical housekeeping appliance industries. 

There is to be no let-up in the 
bureau’s fight against fraudulent realty 
promoters. Since November, 1925, the 
bureau in co-operation with the forty- 
odd local Better Business Bureaus, has 
maintained an _ investigating staff in 
Florida. The bureau is now follow- 
ing the exodus of these tricksters, Mr. 
Greene said to Northern fields such as 
Long Island and Cape Cod where, it 
is understood, they will next operate 
on a substantial scale. 

* * * 


New York Advertising Women 
to Meet 


The League of Advertising Women 
of New York will hold a dinner meet- 
ing at the New York Advertising Club 
on April 20. Among those who_ will 
speak at the meeting are: Porter 
Caruthers, assistant business manager 
of the New York Herald Tribune; E. S. 
Kellogg, chairman of the National 
Forestry Program Committee; Walter 
G. Bryan, of the Walter G. Bryan Or- 
ganization, and A. H. Messing, vice- 
president of the Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 

s = 6 


Oklahoma City Clubs 
Consolidate 


Consolidation of the Oklahoma City 
Advertising Club and the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Clubs has aroused interest in 
both organizations and more than doubled 
the joint attendance at the weekly lunch- 
eons. 

*x* * * 


Hartford Club Reaches 
Membership Goal 


The Advertising Club of Hartford. 
Conn.. has reached its membership goal 
of 500 members. In a recent drive for 
members, 113 new names were added 
to_ the clubs roster of members. 
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Program for Illinois Clubs’ 
Meeting 


The Illinois advertising clu 

hold _a_ State convention at Povaa 
April 27 with W. Frank McClure, chair. 
man of the State organization, presidi 

The speakers will be Frank me 
ard, of the H. L. Doherty Com y;, 
New York, who will discuss “Rone 
Popular Misconceptions of Advertising”: 
J. R. Ozanne, advertising manager of 
Scott & Company, whole. 


Carson, -Pirie, 
Homer J. uckley, of 


sale, Chicago; 
Chicago; Helen M. Bennett, man 
director of the Woman’s World’s his 
Chicago, and Robert E..Warfel, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Advertis. 
ing Commission, New: York. 

The Peoria Advertising Club will give 
a dinner and entertainment for the 
visitors in the evening. 


* * * 


Lancaster Club to Have Better 
Business Bureau 


The board of directors of the Lan- 
caster, Pa., Advertisers’ Club recently 
accepted a resolution submitted by a 
special committee of the retailers’ 
group suggesting that the club establish 
a Better Business Bureau. The resolu- 
tion also recommends the desolving of 
the present better business committee. 

Arrangements have been made with 
national headquarters to have a 
speaker appear before the club on May 
25, who will outline the work of Better 
Business Bureaus. 

* * * 


Detroit Club Enters Balloon 


Race 
The Adcraft Club of Detroit has en- 
tered a balloon in the national balloon 
races to be held at Little Rock, Ark, 
on April 29. The club’s balloon has 
been christened the Adcrafter and 
be piloted by Svend A, U. Rasmussen 
and Edward J. Hill. In the event that 
the Adcrafter wins, it will be entitled 
to enter the international balloon races 
which are to be held in Europe in May. 
é ¢ = 


Club Planned for Wenatchee, 
Wash. 


Plans for the organization of an ad- 
vertisin clu are under way at 
Wenatchee, Wash. R. P. Kelley, vice 
president of the Pacific Coast Advertis- 
ing Clubs and__ Associations, | and 
Reginald Colley, field representative of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, will help in. the formation of 
the new club. 


* * * 
Ithaca Club to Hold Annual 


Dinner 
The annual dinner of the Advertising 
Club of Ithaca, N. Y., will be held on 
May 20, e 
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Past Presidents Open Indian- 
apolis Campaign 

Five former presidents of the Adver- 
tising Club of Indianapolis took part 
in a recent meeting which marked the 
formal opening of a campaign to in- 
crease the membership of the club. 
They were Jesse Hanft, president in 
1920; Horace Ryan, president in 
1906; Ernest Cohn, president in 1916; 
Frank Flanner, president in 1922, and 
Frank S. Chance, president in 1923. 

Julian Wetzel, who was secretary for 
about ten years in the early history 
of the club, also occupied an impor- 
tant place on the program. : 

A compliment to the Town Criers of 
Rhode Island was paid in the remarks 
of the first speaker, Mr. Hanft. He 
said the Indianapolis club would do 
well to pattern after the Providence 
dub which has its own headquarters 
and a membership of more than 500 
members. \ ww ; 

Mr. Cohn said his administration 
marked an epoch in the history of the 
club as it was during his presidency 
that the membership rules were 
amended to include the admission of 
women. An honor roll is to be main- 
tained on which will be inscribed the 
name of each member bringing in a 
new member during the campaign. 

* * * 


§t. Louis Members to Try for 
Another Ray Trophy 


Arrangements are now being made 
for the 1926 tournament schedule of 
the St. Louis Advertising Golf Asso- 
ciation. E. Lansing Ray, publisher of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, who 
presented a trophy which was played 
for last season, has offered another 
cup to be awarded to the member get- 
ting the best ringer score during the 
1926 season. 

Milton E. Bernet, general publicity 
manager of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, is president of the 
association which has about sixty mem- 
bers. To be eligible for membership, 
a member must have membership in 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis and 
a St. Louis country club. 

Collins Thompson has again been ap- 
pointed chairman of the tournament 
committee. Other committee chairmen 
are: James Newell, prize arrangements; 
Felix Coste, handicap; Michael Levy, 
membership and J. J. Burke, publicity. 

Carr Campbell is secretary and 
Frank H.. Simmons, treasurer. 
* * 


Grand Rapids Club Elects 
Officers 


Jacob De Jager was elected president 
of the Grand Rapids, Mich., Advertis- 
ing Club at its annual meeting which 
was held recently. H. Fred Oltman 
was elected vice-president and W. Van 
Hinkle, secretary. 

The following are members of the 
board of directors: Dewey Blocksma, 
F. 0. Geissler. Flovd_ E. Holland, 
Richard Smith, Edward Drier and Har- 
old J. Bale. 
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Club Helps in Killing Bill to 
Stop Prize Contests 


In conjunction with several associa- 
tions of manufacturers, publishers and 
advertisers, the Publicity Club of South 
Africa took an important part in pro- 
tecting the privileges of South African 
advertisers in the matter of using prize 
contests. This method of promoting 
sales would have been made illegal with 
the passage of an “Unlawful Trading 
Schemes Bill.” 

The Publicity Club, which is affiliated 
with the Associated vay poy | Clubs, 
actively opposed passage of the bill and, 
together with other interested organiza- 
tions, sent a deputation to the inister 
of Justice to protest its enactment. It 
was explained that such restrictive legis- 
lation would handicap the development 
of South African manufactures, espe- 
cially since English and foreign publica- 
tions could continue to offer contests. 

In telling Printers’ Inx about the 

rompt action of the club, Cecil J. Sib- 

tt, president, explained that this was 
one incident in the work which the club 
is doing to protect and promote the in- 
terests of advertisers. The opposition 
against the bill has been successful in 
having it eiiled. . 


To Organize Club at 
Springfield, Ohio 
A movement has been started by ad- 
vertising interests of Springfield, Ohio, 
to organize an advertising club. Fifteen 
members of The Advertising Club of 
The Chamber of ce of Columbus, 
Ohio, were Vy at the organization 
meeting. Addresses were made by presi- 
dent H. H. Maynard, past presidents 
Charles S. Anderson and_ Cecil 
Tracewell and secretary D. G. Starkey, 
all of the Columbus club. 
e 6-4 


E. K. Armstrong to Manage 


Scranton Bureau 

E. K. Armstrong, recently manager 
of the merchandise department of the 
Cleveland Better Business Bureau, has 
been appointed manager of the Scran- 
ton, Pa., Better Business Bureau. He 
has been succeeded at Cleveland by 
W. M. Farrar. 

* 


« 
Sioux Falls Club Reorganized 


After a period of inactivity, the Sioux 
Falls, S. D., Advertising Club has been 
reorganized under the name of the Sioux 
Falls Ad-Sell Club. Earl C. Guessford, 
advertising manager of the Shriver- 
Johnson Company, has been elected 
president. ts 

* * 


Cleveland Club Appoints 
C. W. Mears 


Charles W. Mears has been appointed 
chairman of the convention program 





committee of the Cleveland Advertising 
Cinb, for the coming convention of the 
Advertising Affiliation at that city. 











The «Little 


Classroom 


FREZORE a group of engineering 
advertisers recently E. 
Heimer, sales manager and secre- 
tary of the Barrett-Cravens Com- 
pany, brought out a detail connected 
with selling by mail that is familiar 
to and yet too often forgotten by 
sales executives. It is worth relay- 
ing to members of the Class. The 
Barrett-Cravens Company sells lift 
trucks and material handling equip- 
ment to many industries. Sixty per 
cent of its advertising appropria- 
tion is spent on direct mail. Neces- 
sarily the lists used must be ap- 
praised carefully and a sharp eye 
kept on results. 

The company has used four 
mailing lists, ranging in size from 
15,000 to 50,000 names. A mailing 
to one list of prospective buyers 
rated by the credit agencies at 
$125,000 or better produced $4,000 
in orders at a sales cost of 15% 
per cent. Another bigger but less 
selective list turned in business at 
a cost of 23. per cent. But the 
list that rang the bell was one 
made up by the company from 
present users of its equipment. 
Seventeen thousand letters cost- 
ing $770 went out to this list. They 
brought back $7,000 in orders, so 
the selling cost was 11 per cent. 

If this experience can be con- 
sidered as serving any purpose, it 
sharpens up the old saw to the 
effect that the place to start any 
campaign of sales promotion is 
with the man who is already your 
customer. It is natural for a sales 
manager to want to widen the dis- 
tribution of the merchandise that 
he has to sell. Likewise the sales- 
man in the field. He looks at the 
towns just beyond his boundary 
lines with envy and the hope that 
some day they may be added to 
his territory. And by the same 
token he dreads the time when the 
management may give him a 


smaller, more compact territory to 
cover more thoroughly. 

All the facts and figures that 
the Schoolmaster has ever seen, 
indicate that it pays to make sure 
that present customers are buying 
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Schoolmaster’s 








all that they can buy before 
starting on the conquest of ney 
provinces. Several years of direct. 
mail sales promotion have con. 
vinced the Barrett-Cravens Com. 
pany of this. Only when the present 
user’s needs have been met is jt 
time to start exploring for new 
accounts. 
























* * 

The Hammond Lumber Com. 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif., recently 
issued a blotter which offers a 
simple and effective solution of one 
of the most irritating situations 
that can vex a company’s cus. 
tomers. This situation arises when 
a customer who doesn’t know ex- 
actly to whom he wants to talk 
tries to get in touch with the 
proper party through a switchboard 
operator who is either careless or 
not thoroughly familiar with the 
organization. 

Jones, of Jones & Jones, calls 
up the Smith Company about a 
certain failure in deliveries, The 
operator thinks maybe he wants to 
talk with Mr. Wilkin, who happens 
to be in the credit department. 
Wilkin, of course, doesn’t want the 
call so he shoots it along to Brown 
on the fifth floor who passes it 
to Hennessy who sees at once that 
Cassidy is the man to take care 
of the customer. If Jones had 
known who to call in the first 
place he would not have had to 
suffer an irritating delay and three 
employees would not have wasted 
time. 4 

The Hammond blotter takes care . 
of this situation nicely. At the top 
is listed the company’s name and 
its telephone number. Beneath are 
listed ten departments of the com- 
pany’s business, such as lumber, 
sash and doors, paints, roofing, 
credit department and bookkeeping 

department. Under each heading 
are the names of several employees, 
with their particular type of work 
mentioned. 

If Jones wants to call about his 
account he finds that A. M. Thomp- 
son, extension 105, has charge of 
accounts from E to L. If he 
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28% Gain in advertising 
pages in Buildings and 
Building Management 
1925 over 1924* 


This 28% gain in advertising in BUILDINGS AND 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT shows that manufac- 
turers have come to realize that building owners and 
managers make the final selection of materials and 
equipment for new office and loft buildings, apartments 
and apartment hotels. 
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These building owners and managers act in two ways 
in making decisions for products to be used for con- 
structing new buildings—first, as single units in advis- 
ing with owners and architects and second, in serving on 
committees of the Building Planning Service of the 
National Association of Building Owners and Managers. 













Include these important executives in your selling 
plans. Talk to them every two weeks through their 
business paper BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT. 


* The gain in advertising since January 1, 1926 is 30 per cent. 










: BUILDINGS anpb 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4. B.C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member 4. B. P. 
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Bert 
Moses 


advertising sage and 
writer has taken up 
his pen again. “The 
Musings of Moses” 
are appearing in 


The Advertisers Weekly 


Neéw Rochelle, N. Y. 


Now turn to pa; 170 














Have you an opportunity 
for a trained and seasoned 


Production 
Manager 


who has had agency—print 
shop — studio and business 
experience? 

Hiscapacity for superintend- 
ing all mechanical produc- 
tion, directing typography, 
purchasing art work and 
printing has been proved. He 
has studied his job beyond 
the agency’s doors in an ef- 
fort to obtain better effects, 
quicker results and greater 
economy. Address W Box 
149, Printers Ink. 





wants a price on hardware he tf. 
fers to the blotter and discover 
that he wants to speak to Gerald 
Gale, extension 126. Thus he calls 
the company, tells the operatg 
which extension he wants, asks for 
Mr. Thompson or Mr. Gale anj 
is taken care of without any delay, 

Such a plan doesn’t need to ap 
ply alone to a company doing q 
local business. Any large mang. 
facturer who does considerable 
local business can send out a blot. 
ter or some other form of reminder 
to his local customers who fre 
quently call on the telephone. He 
can recommend a_ similar re 
minder to his branch houses, He 
can even go so far as to offer the 
plan as a friendly suggestion to 
large customers who have their 
own telephone troubles. 

+ 


Sales managers shouldn’t worty 
so much over the fact that 
salesmen do not use the edu 
cational material placed at their 
disposal. For that’s as it may be 
Men are no more efficient as sales- 
men than they are as men. Few 
of us take advantage of all the 


‘opportunities that knock. The 


thing, rather, for sales managers to 
worry about is keeping educational 


material going to the sales force. | 


It may not be possible to make the 
horse drink after leading him to 
the trough but that’s no reason 
why water should not be kept flow- 
ing into the trough just the same. 

The point, as the Schoolmaster 
sees it, is not that the educational 
matter sent to the salesmen be 
always new, startling and sensa- 
tional, on the theory that “we 
never send our men anything ut- 
less we have something worth 
while to send.” Not that at all. 
Educational matter for the sales- 
men must be handled as an adver- 
tising campaign is handled—there 
must be lots of repetition in it 
People, and salesmen, “get” things 
without intensive study. The most 
cursory glance through the mort- 
ing paper leaves a vivid record in 
the mind of the high spots of the 
news. So it is with salesmen’s 
bulletins. The salesmen may not 
appear to pay any attention to 
them. But when a subject comes 
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—= 
What caused the famous Dr. Schenck, 


hard-boiled buyer, to give an advertising 
contract to J. J. Richardson P 








@ What gave Frank Munsey the aq Who was the editor who “ made a 
idea of a 10-cent magazine living by selling his own news- 
paper and then buying it back?” 
ql Wes newspaper made a fortune 
for its owner without publishing a aq Who was the great advertising 
single advertisement? agent who, as a young man, was 
not hired because it was “concluded 
“cle Who was the author of the story he would be too easily discouraged for 
about the missing husband who an advertising man” 
told his wife, “J’ve just been in the 


cuspidor walking pro and con? How did a certain advertiser sell 


one million seven hundred and 
q Whe painted the milelong fence fifty thousand copies of a single en- 
around Boston Common Diack as graving? 


advertisement? 
- : aq How did Francis H. Leggett be- 


cl Why does a discount get an order come a fisherman? 
at a bigger price than a lower 
price without the discount? q Why did a certain publisher tell 
a circus man that his price for an 
Q Whee was the genesis of the first “| inch of space would be the same as 
American advertising agency? for a page? 
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Find the answers in 


Forty Years An Advertising Agent 


By Geo. P. Rowgii 


Founder of Printers’ Ink and at one time 
the leading advertising man in America 


The original issue has been out of print for years—you 
cannot buy a copy at any price. It sparkles with ideas for 
salesmen, solicitors, sales managers, advertising managers, 
editors, publishers and company presidents—and there is 
good sense and good humor on every page. Not only a great 
history of Advertising, but a piece of pungent literature. 

It is being republished from the original plates—un- 
changed and unedited, in a special, rich, and lasting binding. 
Only enough copies will be printed to satisfy advance orders. 
Price $5.00 each. By mail, 15c extra. How many copies 
shall we reserve for you and your staff? Mail the Coupon! 


Franklin Publishing Company, 357 Fourth Ave., New York City 


"fee copies of “Forty Years An Advertising Agent,” by George 
P. Rowell—at $5.00 per copy. 


(Mail to Franklin Publishing Company, 357-4th Avenue, New York) 
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DURING 1925 





made a greater gain in 


National Advertising over 
1924 than all other Los 
Angeles newspapers, daily 
and Sunday included, 
combined! 

REPRESENTATIVES 


G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
H.W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg, New York 
A. J. Nerris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 

Francisco, Calif. 














High Caliber 


Sales Executive 


With successful personal selling 
record—thorough knowledge of Ad- 
vertising and Selling in the Agency, 
Publishing and Merchandising field; 
accustomed to calling on Executives 
of large business organizations; also 
thoroughly experienced in selecting 
and training high grade men for 
sales work in the Syndicated Adver- 
tising field, seeks new connection 
with better and broader opportunity; 
at present employed; age 37 years. 
Address ‘“‘Q,"" Box 145, care P. I. 























YOUR PRODUCT 
will find its market in the 
CHURCH FIELD 
through the preachers’ trade journal 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohlo 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 
87 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Sample and rate card on request. 





= 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 
COVERS 
The Entire 
Lumber Industry. 
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up which has been covered ig , 
past issue of the bulletin, mog 
salesmen recall that it has 
peared and are able to dig it 
The big purpose served by the 
sales bulletin is that it keeps te. 
minding the salesman of a 
variety of things he needs to be 
reminded of. There may be cer. 
tain matters of policy that are well 
understood but which slip tantaljz. 
ingly out of the salesman’s m 
now and then. Salesmen fall into 
ruts of favoring certain items of 
the line or selling certain classes 
of prospects. Again, there are 
changes and additions to the line 
And news. But quite apart from 
the new information which must 
be passed along to the sales force, 
for which the sales bulletin js, 
with many companies, the only 
medium, the bulletin justifies its 
existence and pays its way because 
it periodically sets out in view of 
the salesman all the good old 
staple information that he knows 
but forgets. 
* 

























































































* 

The sales bulletin of Dodge 
Brothers is a case in point. It 
consists of a single letter-size 
sheet, printed on one side only. 
There are three columns of read- 
able type. The subjects covered 
in a recent issue are briefly, as 
follows: At the top of the first | 
column is a line-cut of a horse 
and an explanation that the term, 
roadster, was originally applied to 
a light, fast horse used for driv- 
ing or riding on ordinary roads, 
and as applied to automobiles it 
represents an open type body seat- 
ing two or three. 

Next comes a letter addressed 
to Dodge Brothers from one of 
their distributors referring to a 
sales talk which was given before 
the distributor’s sales force and 
enclosing an outline of it for the 
benefit of other Dodge sales 
managers. The outline then fol- 
lows, under the heading, “Elimi- 
nating Static.” It occupies about a 
column and a half of the bulletin 
and is on the general subject of 
meeting competition. This is fol- 
lowed by a half column of matter 
under the heading, “Digging for 






























Prospects,” suggesting that the 
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— 
COPYWRITER 


Wanted 


e 


In the New York Office of a leading national 
agency there is an opening for a male copy- 
writer of more than average experience and 
ability. These are the specifications. 


The work will be on food accounts, and experi- 
ence in writing food copy on well known nation- 
ally advertised food products is most essential. 


Evidence of outstanding ability to write sound, 


interesting ahd convincing copy must be shown. 


If two years of. copy work with us shows capabili- 

ties for work in directing accounts, such an oppor- 

tunity will then be open. 

Preference will be given to those who are at 

present employed but who are seeking a bigger 

and more profitable opportunity. 

Salary, now and later, will be fully commensurate 

with indicated ability. 

Applicants must be over 30 years of age and 

under 45. 
In answering, state clearly and concisely 
vour business experience from year to year 
since leaving school, your advertising experi- 
ence in detail, list the advertising accounts 
on which you have written copy, and state 
whether or not at present employed. 


BOX “L” 296 
Printers’ Ink 
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House Organs 


We are producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house 
organs in the country. Edited and 
printed in lots ef 250 to 25,000 at 
5 to 15 cents per name per month. 
Write for a copy of THE WiLt1am 
FEATHER MaGAZINE. 


We produce The Box Mark 


The William Feather Company 








607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 








Ideal Executive Offices for an Ad- 
vertising Agency or other large 
Organization Requiring Business 
Location in New York. Call or 
write. 
L. H. CUSHMAN 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Tel, Circle 3212 





TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


We render complete composition service to 
advertisers and agencies who desire first- 
class linotype, Ludlowtype, or hand-set 
composition. Intelligent co-operation at 
reasonable cost. We specialize in house- 
organs, weekly and monthly publications. 


LUDLOW COMPOSITION, INC. 
33 West 60th Street, New York City 
Col, 2414 
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The Western Reserve Rubber Co 
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salesman “Read again Booklet 
6 and ask himself, ‘Am I wae 
the tools?’ Line up these aids jg 
a systematic way and put them tp 
work digging for you.” At the 
bottom of the form is a blank 
space in which the place, date ang 
time of the next “Sales Ammupi. 
tion Meeting” is to be held, 
This particular sales bulletin of 
the Dodge company commends jt. 
self to the Schoolmaster for its 
simplicity and brevity. It took ex. 
actly one minute and a half, by the 
watch, to read every word of it 
Even if a salesman had to read 
one of these a day, it would be no 
hardship. 























* - 

C. H. Trapp of St. Louis, sends 
to the Schoolmaster what he con 
siders the longest time follow-w 
letter in the world. Twenty-om 
years ago he attended a commer. 
cial college in his home city. The 
other day he received a form le- 
ter from the principal of that ir 
stitution. It was a good letter 
with double action to it. The 
commercial college wanted the ex- 
student to tell it about his 
business success, and at the same 
time said, “We may have just at 
this time the very person you 
would like to secure as one of 
your employees. Let’s renew our 
acquaintance and see if we can 
serve each other.” The fact that | 
this twenty-one-year-old, double- 
action follow-up letter was worth 
while is indicated by the last sen- 
tences of Mr. Trapp’s letter to the 
Schoolmaster: “When you have 
finished with this letter kindly re 
turn it to me. I am. enclosing a 
self-addressed stamped envelope: 


Photostats IY 
of any subyect ~ 
Fast Messenger Service 


PACH BROS. 
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Ihave 
Ideas 


_..forsales promotion... for 
house organs. ..for sales letters 
that sell .. . for salesmen’s contests 
... for direct mail circularizing. . . 
for advertising ... for office man- 
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WE are seeking a represen- 
tative in the Central States, 
with headquarters at either 
Cleveland or Pittsburg, an in- 
dividual or an organization in 
close contact with the National 
Advertisers. 


Our products are nationally 


known window and _ counter 
advertising displays. 

If you are open for an addi- 
tional line of exceptional possi- 
bilities, advise us immediately. 


Address V., Box 148, Printers’ 
Ink. 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 


LIMITED 
TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 


agement. 
Now employed but wish greater 


opportunity. 
Age 26, teas graduate, Prot- 
estant, excellent health, with a 
knack for making long hours short 
by working hard. Available at 





once. 
Address “B,” Box 291, Printers’ Ink. 
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Multi h Ribbons Re; 
| ultiorap ——0m> INe-inked 
Dp ce costs only $6.00 a doze I I A 
Ou SGetrror trial nei will ceca € aah hak 2 is the best 
Re-Inking you can buy 


W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept.B. 67 West Broadway, New York City 
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Po caesar aeneeedmintianmaee 
LITHOGRAPH 
SALESMAN 


Capable of producing large 

sales, Available— 
now—to establish Chicago of- 
fice for handling window and 
counter display needs of large 
manufacturers. 


Have high-class art and idea co- 
operation and enjoy acquaint- 
ance with most big buyers. 


Interested only in Litho. house 
that offers closest co-operation, 
and Rasta equipment capable 
of producing quality and han- 
dling large runs. 


Address ‘“‘U,’’ Box 147, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 230 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 





PUBLISHERS 
Are you covered in Ohio, 


Indiana and Michigan? 


An established publisher’s rep- 
resentative with headquarters in 
Cleveland, Ohio, can handle one 
or two more publications (gen- 
eral, trade, class or technical) 
along with its present group of 
publications. Thorough cover- 
age guaranteed in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan. Address “G.,” 
Box 293, care of Printers’ Ink. 


PERSONALIZED 
HOUSE ORGANS 


Let me create and edit a business- 
getting House Organ for you. They 
sell; they create good-will; they’ are 
moderate in cost. Details and samples 
on request, Address ‘“C,’’ Box 292, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 230 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Account Executives 


Fully recognized New York Advertising Agency 
has unusual opening for experienced man whe 
will be backed by thoroughly efficient ergani- 


idea to results. The proper applicant may 
practically conduct his own business within 
our offices, on our capital and with our full 
cooperation. Commission basis, with drawing 
account. Confidential. Write for appoint- 
mont. Address “‘M,”’ Box 142, Printers’ Ink. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWnyg 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST? 
24, 1912, of Printers’ Inx, publish 
weekly at New York, N. Y, fy 
April 1, 1926. 


State or New York, 
County or New York, ss: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, per 
sonally appeared John Irving Romer, 
who, having been duly sworn i 
to law, deposes and says that he is th 
editor of Printers’ Inx and that th 
following is to the best of his knowleig 
and belief, a true statement of the owner. 
ship, management, etc., of the afore 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption required by the Aq 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in se. 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of th 
publisher, editor, managing editor and bus: 
ness manager are: Publisher, Printers’ In 
Publishing Co., Inc., 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Editor, John Irving Romer, 15 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, BR. W. Palmer, 185 Madison Am, 
New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Dari 
Marcus, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥, 


2. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., Inc., 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; I 
Madison Ave., New 8 
Romer, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥.; 
Richard W. Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; B. E. Lawrence, 185 Madion 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgage: 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonis, 
mortgages, or other securities are: There am 
none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next abo, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholder, 
and security holders, if any, contain mot aly 
the list of stockholders and security holden 
as they appear upon the books of the compsny, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder & 
security holder appears upon the books of th 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or -cOrpori: 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, 1s given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing afflant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and cm 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and secutl- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bom 
fide owner; and this afflant has no reason © 
believe that any other person, association, @ 
corporation has any interest, direct or indl- 
tect, in the said stock, bonds or other secutl- 
ties than as so stated by him. 

Joun Irvine Romer, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this It 
day of April, 1926. 

Marr E. Grogan 


Notary Public, City of New York. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1928.) 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


inters’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Jou ot Cut-Cost Equipment 
a wy a od F. Co 
‘anch, ° . . he 
Re ee York Clty 


WANTED A PRODUCT to be sold by 
mail through our 10,000 representatives. 
Explain ur proposition in detail. 
Mary Arden, 18 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ty for artist desiring office 
in advertising agency. Plenty 
of light, and spacious ce. Can 
obtain agency work. Address Box 
424, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Promotion 


If you want more business, communi- 
cate with the International Publications 
Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 1841 
Broadway New York City. 


FOR SALE 


Half interest well established Advertis- 
ing Agency located in fastest growing 
industrial center of Pacific Coast. $6,500 
needed. Address Box 419, P. I. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


operating in Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
wants Summer selling specialty. Electri- 
cal, Hardware or Automotive preferred. 
Can give excellent representation on the 
right articles. 

Rapro Distrrsutors LimiItep 
18 Tansley St., Montreal, Que., Canada 


$48—ADVERTISING TEST 
No extras. Includes market study, copy 
service, 1000 printed letterheads beauti- 
fully multigraphed on Hammermill Bond 
with two cent stamped envelopes; ad- 
dressed arid mailed to new lists. Sample. 
H. E. DENEGAR 


50 E. 42nd St., New York 
M. H. 8080 








TRY 


























TO MANUFACTURERS 


A representative with sales and ad- 
vertising experience, wants exclusive 
representative in New York territory 
for reliable concern selling a product 
of merit. Young enough to learn and 
hustle and old enough to know how. 
If interested let’s meet. 
Box 434, Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Trade monthly (established 1881) open 
for competent representation in cities of 
first class. No draw. Lifetime arrange- 
ment with 100% cooperation and full 
protection to right individual. Room 217, 
366 Broadway, New York. 





HELP WANTED 


COPY WRITER 
We want a copy writer. Must be able 
to write copy for the leading high-class 


proprietary medicines. State ex 5 
salary, etc. Box 418, Printers’ Pik. 

















PHOTO RETOUCHER 
Advertising experience, who can 
also make layouts, etc. Apply to 
Box 428, Printers’ Ink. 


Expert stenographer (female) as assist- 
ant manager of successful druggist spe- 
cialty business in Twin Cities, Minne 
sota. Interesting work with future. 
Protestant between 25 and 35 preferred. 
State experience, salary expected, nation- 
ality, etc. Box 437, Printers Ink. 


Wanted—aAdvertising Man for growing 
Tire and Accessory Concern located in 
the East. One who is experienced in writ- 
ing copy, making, layouts, and handling 
ome of retail mail-order catalogue. 

rite in detail, stating your qualifica- 
tions and previous record. Box 439, P. I. 


We Want the Right Man 


To secure advertising (for the world’s 
most important, im » export, indus- 
trial and commercial directory) in each 
city in the United States, having a popu- 
lation over 250,000. Strictly a commis- 
sion proposition. Sole and exclusive ter- 
ritory granted. All reasonable co-opera- 
tion. No advances, no expenses, no 
drawing account. Unusual unity. 
Apply by letter only, furnishing two 
references. Suite 1005, at 1841 Broad- 
way, New York City. 























PRINTING SALESMAN 


WaNTED— 


A large modern plant de- 
sires a salesman who con- 
trols some real business—to 
such a man an exceptional 
ee will be offered— 
ut he must be ready to 
prove that he is the man 
we want. Write in detail 
class of work you control. 
Correspondence treated in 
strictest confidence, 


Box 431, care Printers’ Ink 
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SALESMAN—Offset lithograph and print- 

ing house requires man for local work 

and nearby surrounding towns. House 

has good reputation for executing color 

offset work, large editions. State experi- 

ence, present connection, salary  ex- 
ted. Location, Cincinnati. Address 
x 450, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager Wanted 


The leading furniture store in the city re- 
quires the services of a competent adver- 
tising man. One capable of originating 
sales ideas and handling daily merchandis- 
ing newspaper ads. Unless you are a live- 
wire and capable of earning real money 
do not apply. Give full particulars of your- 
self. Answers held strictly confidential. 
PEOPLE’S OUTFI 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WANTED 
PRINTING SALESMAN 


We want a vigorous salesman of printing 
who is dependable and who knows how 
and where to sell high-class direct-mail 
material. We will back him with A-1 
service and the fine prestige of a nation- 
ally known firm. A splendid opportunity 
of a permanent character for the right 
man. The Dean-Hicks Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 











Advertising Manager- 
Salesman 


A class publication, now in its sixth year, 
published in the East, desires the ser- 
vices of an advertising manager-salesman. 
Experienced, and willing to work ener- 
getically in connection with present ad- 
vertisers and in securing new business. 
Young man preferred. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for advancement, limited only by 
the man’s ability. In reply state age, 
nationality, salary, experience and other 
details of interest to prospective em- 
ployer; also, photograph, if. available. 
Replies will be held confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 435, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 
Sales Manager 


Dayton, Ohio, concern manu- 
facturing a food staple long es- 
tablished and well advertised 
selling in central states wants 
a capable energetic sales mana- 
ger who can lead, interest and 
keep enthused a sales force of 
about 40 men working retail 
grocery trade for account of 
jobber. Salary at start $500 
per month. Application—posi- 
tively confidential if requested. 
Address P. O. Box 764, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
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WANTED: Man to edit trade magazine, 
also capable of selling advertising and 
subscriptions through mail icitati 
reading proof, making dummy, handling 
printing, billing, etc. In short, to 
entire charge and handle all details of 
oe trade a Sal 

and commission on advertising, Gi 
details confidentially. Box 440, pte 


New York Representative for leading 
monthly trade newspa covering impor. 
tant field. Salary and Commission basis, 
Desirable and remunerative connection 
for young man familiar with Newspaper 
or trade-paper business situated to handle 
our publication with other non-conflicti 

papers. He will be expected to i 

good monthly news letter and develop ad. 
ae in New York beeen. Tn re 
plying please give age and experience 
newspaper work. Box 443, Printers’ Tak 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JINGLES 


that put pep into ads—$1 each, six for 
$5. Send cash for sample. Money back 
if unsatisfactory. H. M. Caldwell, 339 
Carondelet, New Orleans, La. 


COMMERCIAL ART 
Advertising Illustrations, Letterheads, 
Cover Designs, Labels, Catalog Illustra. 
tions, Cartoons, and Photo ry | 
at lowest prices. Zinc Etchings and Half- 
tone Engravings. Balda Art Service, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


American, capable ‘‘ad” and printing 
layout man thoroughly experienced in 
photography, illustrating, engraving ¢tc., 
desires permanent connection. 
ences. Box 422, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


Experienced at copy, layout and art work. 
Two weeks’ trial at $35 per week, if 
ployed immediately. Box 438, P. I. 


On account of decreasing its force, 
well known advertiser desires to find a 
position for young woman editor now 
employed. Experienced in house organ 
and general editorial work, college educa- 
tion, prefers New York location. For pat- 
tievlars address Box 427, P. I. 


F. 
































ADVERTISING MANAGER- 
SALES EXECUTIVE . 


Young man, 27, Christian, seeks position 
with manufacturer. 

Nine years’ advertising and sales experi- 
ence as Copy Writer, Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Manager. Able corte- 
spondent and writer of effective advertls- 
ing copy. Available at once. Address 
Box 420, Printers’ Ink. 














COPY AND CONTACT MAN 

Sets basic copy policies, executes cam 
paigns and gets approval of clients. Ex. 
perienced in diverse lines. ¢ 
background in automobile and radio fidds 
enables him to deal with and sell engi 
neers as well as advertising and sales mat 
agers. Now employed by large agency, but 
would consider an advantageous 
Could be ready May 15. Box 444, P.L 
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MOCOUNTANT. Thoroughly experienced 

in taking complete gy bookkeeping 

and aqstems. kecutive oe 

iversi aduate. ristian. Age 34. 
eee” tox 442, Printers’ Ink. 

ADVERTISING MAN, thoroughly com- 

and progressive, 15 years’ success- 

ful record, strong sales copy and at- 

tractive layouts, references and samples, 
married. Box 425, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY PRODUCTION MAN 
with thorough practical experience in all 
of S elntion work and agency 
routine, desires a position with an agency 

offering opportunities. Box 433, P. I 


Pen Specialist 
Still Life, Lettering, Technical. Wishes 
connection with reliable concern, steady 
or part time. Box 441, Printers’ Ink. 
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DVERTISING EXECU- 

TIVE, now with nationally 
known manufacturer, seeks 
responsible position. Has ad- 
ministered half million yearly 
appropriation and created con- 
sumer and dealer aid litera- 
ture. Knows automobile, ma- 
chinery and foot marketing. 
Now getting $5,000. Prefers 
Middle West, but will go 
= Mention our No. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 








Young woman handling direct mail cam- 
paign for national advertiser seeks posi- 
tim with agency or advertiser—copy 
writing ot other work. Thorough busi- 
ness training. Box 451, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising—Sales Promotion 
Young man with record of successful 
advertising accomplishment, seeks better 
connection. Address Box 432, P. I. 








Can You Use My Services—I am 18 
and an evening college student desirous 
of entering a growing advertising office. 
Can write good English—some magazine 
experience. Also I type. Box 421, P. I. 


N. Y. COPY WRITER 


Ten years’ experience as big agencies’ 
copy chief and as advertising and promo- 
tion manager. Box 429, P. I. 








Advertising Manager or Assistant 
Young woman desires position as Adver- 
tising Manager or Assistant. Can write, 
lay out advertisements and all the details 
necessary for sales campaigns, etc. Box 
446, Printers’ Ink. 


Position as Secretary 
in advertising agency. Experience in art 
service work and production. Student 
of advertising at New York University. 
Box 447, Printers’ Ink. 


fales Executive in Philadelphia. Age 
37, seasoned by 14 years’ successful ex- 
perience with 3 organizations wishes to 
Degotiate with financially strong and 
reputable manufacturer to represent their 
interests in Philadelphia and surrounding 
States. Available May 1st. W. M. H., 
POOR RICHARD CLUB, Philadelphia. 

















ASSISTANT OR DISTRICT 


SALES MANAGER 


available soon. Grocery or drug special- 
ty field. Fifteen years’ experience. Big 
store following. A brainy sales- 
man, constructive, aggressive, extraordi- 
Mary ability train new men, and a 
for volume sales. Splendid past 
record. Box 423, Printers’ Ink. 











Position as Space-Buyer with Ist class 
advertising agency, by woman journalist 
who knows markets and mediums thor- 
oughly. Wide experience in newspaper 
promotional work. Also general advertis- 
ing and writing copy. Box 426, P. I. 


VERSATILE-IDEA MAN 
wants an opeer job where he can be 
kept busy. Is 24, college-trained and has 
had almost 5 years of advertising experi- 
ence—copy writing to production. Salary 
$60. Box 445, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY WANTED! 
Young man, 30, graduate New York Uni- 
versity, Division of Advertising, several 
years’ experience; knowledge of copy, 
layouts and printing, seeks opportunity 
with agency, publisher or manufacturer. 
Box 448, Printers’ Ink. 











A woman seeks good advertising 
position. Seven years with large na- 
tional agency in copy writing and selling. 
entailing travel throughout country. Six- 
teen months with New York newspaper 
selling display space. Employed now. 
Salary important but secondary to op- 
portunity. Box 436, Printers’ Ink. 


Executive young man, 31, capable, well 
educated, substantial business training, 
highest personal qualifications, desires 
position hard work, responsibility, future. 
Experienced manufacturing, costs, sales, 
all office practices, domestic, export traf- 
fic, able correspondent. Diplomatic, sys- 
tematic worker, analytical practical mind. 
Box 440, Printers’ Ink. 


WHAT ADVERTISING 
MEN SAY 


“. . . you seem to have the ‘feeling’ for 
good copy. . . . He remarked especially 
about the clearness and conciseness of 
your copy, and the originality of your 
work,” writes one advertising man. An- 
other: “. . . You will evidently have 
no difficulty with the copy end of your 
new business.”” If you want a hard work- 
ing copy writer, University trained, of 
proven business ability, who has been -of- 
fered an interest in a recognized agency, 
but wishes several years with an older 
company, I invite an inquiry. Southeast 
preferred. Box 449, Printers’ Ink. 
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Ledger-Domain 


This agency offers no mystery of 
legerdemain nor a yearly parade of 
advertising fashion. Rather, it is 
concerned with the ledger-domain 
of its clients and black-ink figures. 
To this end, full cooperation is at the 
command of the business organiza- 
tions which we serve — and of those 
who will invite us to serve them. 
We employ no oratory to get busi- 
ness. The English language is held 
in these offices as a power of selling 
suasion for the public — the comp- 
trollers of the national purse-strings. 





The Geyer Company 
Advertising 


Third National Building 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Chieags Shoe Advertisers} 
vastly prefer The Tribune} 





Chicago shoe merchants lagt 

year placed more advertising 

in the six week-day issues of 

The Chicago Tribune than ig 

TRIBUNE any other newspaper, mor 

1% ing or evening, in the city, 

if NEWS-23% * The Chicago Tribune carried 
/ —Rwericanie% \ 29-4 Per cent more advertise # 


HERALD ~- EXAMINER -115% \ ing than its nearest compet 
(Fast Ano JOunNaL  6:3% 


itor. And The Tribune’s total 
shoe lineage, daily and Sunday, exceeded the next highest 
newspaper by 44.9 per cent. 











How Chicago Shoe Stores Placed Their Advertising in 1925 


Daily Lineage Sunday Lineage Total 
Newspapers Lines Lines Lines 


The Chicago Tribune 361,236 101,753 462,989 # 
The Daily News 254,755 254,755 
Chicago American 226,472 226,472 Hi 
Herald and Examiner 74,663 58,941 133,604 

72,435 72,435 
Journal 4,425 4,425 


Lineage figures taken from the Advertising Record Company. 


The majority of the shoe advertising placed by Chicago @ 
merchants last year was directed to women. Tribune @ 
leadership in shoe advertising, therefore, is another proof | 
that The Tribune is the best miedium for advertisers who} 
wish to sell to the women of The Chicago Territory. — 


The Chicags Tribune | 


{iTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








Circulation, daily more than 725,000; Sunday, more than 1,117,000 - 
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